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PREFACE 


The Soviet Union as Americans See It is a collection of 
documents and material taken from American archives, 
newspapers, periodicals and a fairly large range of other 
publications covering a long and eventful period. They 
present a panorama of views and opinions on the Soviet 
Union held by several generations of Americans from 
various walks of life. 

The Soviet state has been in existence now for sixty-odd 
years, a lengthy period of epoch-making events. The com¬ 
piler of this collection concentrated therefore only on the 
principal stages in the struggle and creative effort of the 
Soviet people that have evoked the lively response and 
interest of the American public. Some of the documents 
have been abridged to omit all that had no relevance to 
the subject under consideration. The collection consists 
of seven sections and the documents are arranged in chro¬ 
nological order and according to the themes they cover. 

The first section of the collection entitled “The Great 
October Socialist Revolution—A Major Event in the World 
History”, deals with the victory of the October Revolution 
in Russia and the establishment, under the guidance of 
Lenin and the Eolshevik Party, of the first ever workers’ 
and peasants’ state which marked the beginning of a new 
epoch, an epoch of struggle “to liberate nations from im¬ 
perialism, to put an end to wars among nations, to over¬ 
throw capitalism and to win socialism”.* 

The impact of this victory on the peoples of the world 
was colossal and continues to be so to this very day. It was 
a powerful revolutionary stimulus to the workers’, com¬ 
munist, national liberation and democratic movements of 
the world. The American workers, farmers and progres¬ 
sives hailed the victory of the Russian workers and peasants. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works , Vol. 28, p. 167 
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Besides moral support and sympathy they gave Russia 
practical assistance in defending the gains of the October 
Revolution at a time when the imperialist forces of the 
whole world, including those of the US, were trying to 
strangle that revolution. 

The truth about Soviet Russia could only with difficul¬ 
ty reach the USA on account of the insurmountable barriers 
raised by the mass media of that country. But the truth 
about the USSR nevertheless found its way to the hearts 
of the American people. 

The documents and material on the October Revolution 
in this collection give a vivid account of the creative as¬ 
pect of the proletarian socialist revolution. 

Henry Winston, National Chairman of the Communist 
Party, USA, sees in the inspiring example of socialist and 
communist construction in the Soviet Union a major trend 
of social development. “This is a trend in history,” he 
writes. “This is an irreversible trend.... The victory of the 
Russian revolution in October, 1917, was decisive in inau¬ 
gurating this new hope and new perspective for all the ex¬ 
ploited and oppressed.” 

The documents and material in the first section testify 
to the fact that everything that is being achieved in the 
Land of Soviets is near and dear to the American workers, 
and that the Great October Revolution is an inspiring exam¬ 
ple. 

The second section, “Against Intervention in Soviet 
Russia, For the Recognition of the Republic of Soviets”, 
contains documents and material covering the period from 
1918 to 1924. 

The imperialists directed all their efforts towards ar¬ 
resting the onward progress of the revolutionary events in 
Russia in 1917 during the revolution’s bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic stage, towards preventing the victory of the prole¬ 
tarian socialist revolution. When the October Revolution 
did, in fact, succeed, they strove to smash its gains. The 
political support and economic aid lent by the US and 
Entente imperialists to the bourgeois Provisional Govern¬ 
ment could not prevent the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion from achieving its glorious victory. 

While the First World War was still in progress, the 
imperialists of the belligerent countries could not despatch 
large contingents of armed forces to Soviet Russia, as 
Lenin noted, “to extinguish the fire of socialist revolu- 



tion which has broken out in our country and which is 
threatening to spread across the world”.* They relied on 
Russian counter revolution, giving it moral, political and 
military support, the latter being highly instrumental in 
unleashing Civil War within Soviet Russia. “Everybody 
knows,” Lenin wrote in 1919, “that the whiteguards at¬ 
tacked us in the West, South and East, only because they 
were assisted by the Entente.”** The governments of the 
Entente powers and the USA were preparing their armed 
forces for intervention in Soviet Russia. Two years earlier, 
in December 1917, the governments of France and Britain, 
with US acquiescence and without the knowledge of their 
peoples, signed an agreement on the partition of Soviet 
Russia into intervention and occupation zones. Italy, Japan 
and Romania, while officially posing as “friends of Russia”, 
were in actual fact preparing for their interventionist cam¬ 
paign against Russia. 

A year later, in the spring of 1918, openly and with well- 
equipped troops, the imperialist powers launched their 
“crusade” against the young Soviet Republic. Russia’s 
former allies in the First World War joined forces with their 
opponents—the German imperialists—and Russian counter¬ 
revolutionaries to strangle the newly-born socialist state 
of workers and peasants. Russia’s workers and peasants 
and soldiers of the young Red Army, led by Lenin and the 
Bolshevik Party, gave their all to defend the achievements 
of the October Revolution. 

The heroic struggle of the workers and peasants of the 
young Soviet Republic against foreign intervention and 
internal counter-revolution had the warmest moral and po¬ 
litical support of all workers, peasants and progressives 
throughout the world. 

The socialist New York Evening Call wrote on August 1, 
1918: “There is no nation in the world today striving more 
passionately for the ideal of the brotherhood of man than 
Russia in revolt against privilege and exploitation.” 

The pro-imperialist press took quite a different stand 
towards the Soviet Union from the very first day of the 
October Revolution, clamouring for an interventionist cam¬ 
paign against Russia. US troops were used to put down 


* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol, 28, p.54. 

** Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 67 
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Soviet power in the Murmansk and Archangel areas, in the 
Soviet Far East and Siberia. On August 3, 1918, the State 
Department released a plan for joint US and Japanese armed 
intervention in Siberia and in the Murmansk area. 

In the summer of 1918, when Russia was surrounded on 
all sides by enemy forces, the counter-revolutionaries organ¬ 
ised mutinies in 23 Soviet Russian cities and made several 
attempts on the lives of leading Soviet statesmen, seriously 
wounding Lenin on August 30. 

American workers demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
US troops from the territory of Soviet Russia and the estab¬ 
lishment by the Russian people themselves of a govern¬ 
ment they saw fit to ensure their happiness and security. 

The working people of the United States, in thousands of 
resolutions and petitions addressed to US authorities, asked 
why US troops had been sent to Soviet Russia without Con¬ 
gress approval. Many progressive trade union organisations 
came out with the calls “Hands off Soviet Russia!”, “Soviet 
Russia should be recognised!” 

As the imperialist plans with regard to Soviet Russia 
were dashed, the numbers of those supporting recognition 
of Soviet Russia and normalisation of relations with her 
grew within the USA. Such attitudes could be observed 
among businessmen, Congressmen and senators. Those few 
Americans who chanced to visit the Soviet Union in those 
early days were unanimous in declaring that it was a state 
of remarkable stability, and that it was advisable to estab¬ 
lish trade and diplomatic relations as soon as possible 
for that was in the interests not only of the USA but of the 
world at large. 

The third section, entitled “Lenin Will Live in Centu¬ 
ries”, is devoted to the development of the socialist state 
after the victory of the October Revolution and the com¬ 
plete rout of the counter-revolution: it was during those 
years that Lenin and his works became known in the USA. 
The bourgeois mass media stinted no effort to denigrate 
Lenin and his immortal deeds. The progressive press spoke 
of him as one of history’s greatest figures and described his 
transformation of Russia along socialist lines as human¬ 
ity's dreams come true. Lenin continues to be the great 
teacher of workers’ and communist movement leaders to 
this very day, and the impact of his ideas on the American 
workers’ and communist movement never abates despite 
US capitalist propaganda against them. With every passing 
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day Leninism wins over more and more American workers 
as it opens new horizons to the working masses. 

The documents and material relating to Lenin and 
Leninism show the immediate impact Lenin’s ideas had on 
the American workers’ struggle against imperialism and 
the fight of Black Americans and other national minorities 
for civil rights. 

The fourth section, “The USSR—the First Country of 
Triumphant Socialism”, covers the period from 1920 to 
1977. 

In 1918 the Soviet government headed by Lenin signed 
with Germany the Brest peace treaty ensuring thereby a 
peaceful respite for Soviet Russia, and concentrated its 
efforts on the country’s economic development. The peace¬ 
ful pursuits of the country were soon, however, inter¬ 
rupted by civil war and foreign armed intervention. 

As a result of the world and civil wars the national econ¬ 
omy was gravely dislocated. In 1920 the gross industrial 
output was 14 per cent and that of agriculture only 65 per 
cent of the respective figures for 1913. 

The Soviet state’s first priorities were to rehabilitate 
the economy, industrialise the entire country and establish 
cooperative agriculture. 

Bourgeois propaganda declared that the Bolsheviks, the 
Soviet state, were too weak to cope with the economic re¬ 
structuring of their country and that their plans were noth¬ 
ing less than utopian. 

The friends of the Soviet people who happened to visit 
Soviet Russia and acquaint themselves with the actual state 
of things there, however, drew conclusions that were in 
sharp contrast to those of bourgeois propaganda. They saw 
that Russia had a great future. 

In 1926 the Soviet state, having rehabilitated its econ¬ 
omy, undertook the industrialisation of the entire country, 
i.e., the construction of the material and technical basis of 
socialism. “...Unless we save heavy industry, unless we 
restore it we shall not be able to build up an industry at 
all,” Lenin said, “and without an industry we shall go under 
as an independent country.”* 

In December 1927, when the 15th Congress of the CPSU 
focussed the Party’s attention on the collectivisation of 
agriculture, a broad programme to establish the conditions 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, p. 426. 
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for mass collectivisation was undertaken. The Soviet state 
set up machine and tractor stations and state farms in the 
countryside, and gave every assistance in carrying out col¬ 
lectivisation of agriculture. 

The First Five-Year Plan for the development of the econ¬ 
omy, adopted by the 16th Party Conference in April, 1929, 
was an event of great importance. Soviet workers, collective 
farmers and the new Soviet intelligentsia led by the Com¬ 
munist Party scored an outstanding success by fulfilling 
the first Five-Year Plan ahead of time, dashing all the 
bourgeois propaganda’s predictions for its failure. 

The Soviet state was being steadily transformed from a 
backward agrarian country into a highly developed indus¬ 
trial country with the world’s largest-scale agriculture 
based predominantly on collective and state farming. The 
victory of socialism in the Soviet Union abolished all ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man. The Soviet Union was steadily 
moving along the road of progress while the capitalist 
world was in the throes of the exceedingly acute and pro¬ 
longed crisis of 1929-1933 which had a disastrous effect 
on the economies of capitalist countries. 

In 1933 there were 13 million unemployed in the USA 
and that country’s national income dropped from 81 bil¬ 
lion dollars in 1929 to 39.5 billion dollars in 1932, i.e. 
by a factor of two. The USSR, on the other hand, was 
successfully developing its economy and by the end of 
1932 the indices of its industrial output were 2.7 times 
higher than in 1913. The Soviet socialist system demon¬ 
strated its advantages over the capitalist system and con¬ 
solidated its economic status and independence in the 
world. 

The year 1937 saw the completion of the socialist recon¬ 
struction of all the sectors of the economy. The USSR was 
now a powerful socialist country with a highly developed 
industry and advanced agriculture based on a collective 
system of farming. The new Constitution of the USSR, 
adopted in 1936, reflected the gigantic achievements of 
socialism in'the country’s economy and its political system. 

The perfidious attack of nazi Germany on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941, the occupation of vast areas of So¬ 
viet territory, the plunder and destruction of plants and 
factories and their equipment, the capture and transpor¬ 
tation to Germany of millions of able-bodied Soviet citi¬ 
zens, the inconceivable ruin of Soviet towns and villages 
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severely damaged the Soviet economy. In the course of the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945 the Soviet Union lost 
20 million lives and its total material losses amounted to 
2 trillion 600 billion rubles (at pre-war prices). The war and 
devastation which took ten years to repair retarded the 
Soviet Union’s progress along the road to communism. 

Immediately after nazi Germany and imperialist Japan 
were defeated the Soviet nation as one man undertook the 
rehabilitation and further development of the national 
economy and culture. 

The great victory of the Soviet Union in the Second 
World War brought about radical changes in the interna¬ 
tional arena, raising the Soviet Union’s prestige and en¬ 
hancing its influence. 

In a number of Eastern and South-Eastern European 
countries the working people, led by their Communist Par¬ 
ties, took power into their hands and embarked on building 
socialism. Socialism transcended the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union and became a world system. Two world so¬ 
cio-political camps emerged—that of socialism and that 
of capitalism. European colonial domination in underde¬ 
veloped countries was dealt a heavy blow. The balance of 
forces on the world stage altered in favour of socialism. 
Capitalism entered a new stage of the deepening general 
crisis and attempted to find a way out by intensifying re¬ 
actionary tendencies in capitalist countries, supporting 
everything that was decaying or had decayed in socialist 
countries, stepping up the arms race and intensifying “cold” 
and “hot” wars. 

When imperialism wanted to unleash a third world war, 
the USSR recommenced the rehabilitation and development 
of its economy. The Soviet people stinted no effort and suc¬ 
cessfully fulfilled all the tasks set by the new five-year 
plans. The Soviet Union was steadily raising its living 
standards and making further progress in science and tech¬ 
nology. 

The Soviet Union was the first country to launch artifi¬ 
cial satellites on October 4 and November 3, 1957, inaugu¬ 
rating the era of man’s exploration of space. 

The early 1960s saw a new achievement in space explora¬ 
tion when on April 12, 1961, Yuri Gagarin in the Soviet 
spaceship Vostok, was the first person to orbit the earth. 
This was the twentieth century’s most outstanding event. 
The epoch-making achievements of Soviet space explora- 
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tion were made possible by Soviet science and technology, 
by the entire socialist economy. 

All these attainments were for the benefit of the Soviet 
people. Gus Hall, General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the USA said in his speech “Some Observations on the 
Socialist World” (December 2, 1966): “In socialist society, 
industrial capacity is geared to the needs of the society. Ca¬ 
pacity will be built ever higher as long as there is a need 
for its products. In capitalism, industrial capacity is geared 
to profit and ability to sell.... The basic difference between 
the two world systems is that capitalism is developing to¬ 
wards increasing overcapacity and underconsumption and 
thus towards an ever greater polarization of poverty and 
affluence, while socialism is developing towards increasing 
capacity geared to abundance for all. One increases in¬ 
dustrial capacity to create more profits for the few; the 
other does so to provide more for everyone.” 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU held in March-April, 
1971, noted the great successes attained in the building of 
communism and the continuing growth in the material 
well-being of the Soviet people. The programme of peace 
adopted by the 24th Congress of the CPSU is directed against 
aggressive imperialist policy and calls for peace and the 
security of nations. 

The friends of the USSR watch its progress closely and 
with great interest. The eminent progressive US historian 
William Pomeroy wrote in his article “The Soviet Union 
and the World Today” (November-December 1975): “It 
is the Soviet Union, that has received the worst blanked 
space/distortion treatment, for the simple reason that it 
has the most advanced and powerful of the socialist 
economies.” 

The fourth section contains the impressions of Americans 
from many walks of life including critics, art scholars, 
musicologists, etc., who lived and worked for a fairly long 
time in the Soviet Union. They all describe it as a nation 
immersed in creative work, as a nation looking confidently 
into the future. 

The October Revolution has stimulated a thirst for knowl¬ 
edge in the peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union. Material 
and cultural standards are continuously rising, contributing 
to the formation of a new kind of person, a proponent of 
communist ideas. 

The cultural revolution, as charted by Lenin, has trans- 
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formed Soviet people. “The past fifteen years have witnessed 
in the Soviet Union a cultural revolution which has sig¬ 
nified nothing less than the transformation of an entire na¬ 
tion. There has been not only an unprecedented metamor¬ 
phosis in the knowledge, concepts and habits of 160,000,000 
people, but the creation of new cultural values. The center 
and symbol of this cultural revolution is the worker who, 
in his advance towards new goals, lifts the peasant with 
him,” wrote Joseph Freeman, an American, in 1932. The 
Soviet government lavishly allocated funds for the devel¬ 
opment of education, science and art. 

The Soviet state from the very beginning has devoted 
much attention to the well-being of its citizens, the im¬ 
provement of working conditions, the growth and just distri¬ 
bution of public consumption funds, medical care, social 
ensurance, improvement of living conditions, etc. Every¬ 
thing in the Soviet Union is done for the benefit of each per¬ 
son, and this is borne out by its new Constitution adopted 
in October 1977. 

Having done away with capitalism in Russia, the October 
Revolution tackled the question of nationalities.The first acts 
promulgated by the Soviet government—Declaration of the 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia and Declaration of the 
Rights of the Working and Exploited People, forming 
the basis of the first Constitution of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion—were the main sources of Soviet legislation. In De¬ 
cember, 1922, the 1st Congress of Soviets of the USSR enact¬ 
ed the voluntary unification of the Soviet Republics into 
a single state welded together by a common cause—the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. “The formation of 
the USSR,” said General Secretary of the CPSU and Pres¬ 
ident of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Leonid Brezhnev, “was a triumph of internationalism, a 
manifestation of the political wisdom of the Communist 
Party, the working class and all working people of the 
Union Republics, who regarded the pooling of their energies 
as the decisive condition for attaining the objectives of the 
Revolution and defending its gains.” 

While building its socialist state and further consoli¬ 
dating its unity under the guidance of the Communist Party, 
the Soviet nation proceeded to establish relations of friend¬ 
ship, close cooperation and mutual assistance between the 
many nationalities inhabiting the country. “The fraternal 
aid of the working class in the Russian Republic with res- 
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spect to the liberated nations within the multinational So¬ 
viet Union,” wrote Henry Winston in his article “Unity 
of Soviet Nations” published in 1967, “is a saga unparal¬ 
leled in the history of man. The strength and unity of the 
Soviet Union is but a testimony to the aid given by the 
Russian working class to the all-round development of 
the formerly oppressed nations within tsarist Russia.” 

Over a period of sixty years the Soviet Union has been 
visited by many Americans who have published their im¬ 
pressions and comments on how the nationalities’ question 
was solved there. The progressive Soviet Russia Today 
wrote in July 1932: “The United States has often been term¬ 
ed the ‘melting pot of the nations’. What does it melt? 
Gold! Gold that has been wrung from the blood and sweat 
of millions of immigrants; from Negroes, Indians, Mexi¬ 
cans.... 

“In the Soviet Union, no worker is regarded as an alien. 
Foreign born workers employed there become citizens with 
full rights. The Soviet Union is not a melting pot. It is a 
union of nations and races, rich in cultural diversities and 
customs. The 183 nationalities in the USSR are bound to¬ 
gether by a union impossible in a capitalist country. The 
Soviet Union has become the hope and inspiration of all 
subject races and colonial peoples, the fatherland of the ex¬ 
ploited and oppressed of all the world.” 

The Soviet peace policy and the policy of friendship 
between the peoples of the USSR was further embodied in 
the new Constitution of the USSR of 1977. The national- 
state system of the USSR according to the new Constitu¬ 
tion, as noted by Leonid Brezhnev at the plenum of the 
CC CPSU held in May 1977, “ensures a genuinely democratic 
combination of the common interests of the multinational 
union and the interests of each of its component republics 
and ensures the all-round development and a further draw¬ 
ing together of all the nations and nationalities of our 
country”. 

The Soviet policy of peace and friendship between the 
peoples of the USSR is highly effective and is reflected 
in the Soviet foreign policy of promoting peace among the 
nations of the world. 

The well-being of the Soviet people is the principal con¬ 
cern of the CPSU; Leonid Brezhnev, speaking at the 
Likhachov Automobile Works before its workers on April 30, 
1976, pointed out: “No matter what the Party is engaged 
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in—foreign affairs or domestic matters—we Communists 
constantly ask ourselves, what effect the solution of this 
or other problem may have on the life and welfare of the 
Soviet people, on the peaceful conditions necessary for 
creative labour in the name of communism and for the con¬ 
solidation of universal peace.” ’ ’ 

The fifth section, “The Great Patriotic War. 1941-1945”, 
presents documents from a wide range of organisations 
and authors of diverse political leanings. The rout of fascist 
Germany and its allies in which the Soviet Union played 
the principal role could not but attract to the USSR the 
attention of American people. 

Nazi Germany, having at its disposal the military and 
economic resources of almost all of Europe, on 22 June, 
1941, attacked the Soviet Union without declaring war. 
The fascist bloc hurled the bulk of its armed forces against 
the USSR, and on the huge Soviet-German front the forces 
of progress clashed with the forces of fascism and reaction. 
During the first months of war the Red Army displayed 
not only its defence ability, but also showed the world 
that it could deal telling counter-blows to the war machine 
of the nazi aggressors. 

The American public followed the hostilities on the 
Eastern front with close attention. Progressives the world 
over censured the fascist attack on the USSR calling it a 
criminal war, a threat to the whole world. The Communist 
Party of the USA said in its declaration “Support the 
USSR in Its Fight Against Nazi War” of June 23, 1941: 

“The armed assault by German fascism and its satellites 
against the Soviet Union is an unprovoked criminal attack 
upon the greatest champion of peace, freedom and national 
independence—the land of Socialism. This military aggres¬ 
sion by the fascist rulers of Germany is also an attack upon 
the people of Germany. It is an attack likewise upon the 
peoples of the United States and of the entire world. 

“With the fullest support of all its peoples, the Soviet 
Government is now waging a struggle not only in defence 
of its Socialist Land but also in defence of the most vital 
interests of the peoples in all countries. It is waging a just 
struggle for the cause of the freedom of all nations and 
peoples.” 

The Soviet people, waging a titanic fight against the 
nazi aggressors proved to be worthy members of the anti¬ 
fascist coalition that took shape during the Second World 
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War. The US ruling circles clearly understood that the 
outcome of war against Hitler’s Germany and its allies 
would be decided on the battlefields of the Eastern front. 
The American people wholeheartedly supported US aid to 
the Soviet Union. 

American friends of the Soviet Union told their people 
the truth about the Soviet people, their country and the 
Soviet policy of peace and friendship. They told the Ameri¬ 
can people that the principal goal of the Soviet Union was 
to vanquish the aggressor and establish, together with 
other peace-loving countries and peoples, a stable and last¬ 
ing peace throughout the world. 

The year 1943 marked the turning point in the Second 
World War. It was made possible thanks to the victories of 
the Red Army which was clearing Soviet territory from fas¬ 
cist armies and proceeded to move west. The joint military 
action against the common enemy—with forces less power¬ 
ful in the West and massive in the East—was instrumental 
in reaching future agreement on the most crucial problems 
of the day. This joint effort culminated in the convening 
of the 1943 Teheran conference of the three Great Powers 
(the USSR, USA and Great Britain) at which their leaders 
coordinated the anti-Hitlerite coalition’s military plans, 
emphatically expressed their desire to secure a lasting 
peace and cooperation during the postwar period. The 
machinations of the nazis and their allies directed at un¬ 
dermining Soviet-US-British cooperation were unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

1944 was the year of decisive victories won by the Red 
Army. Soviet forces were fulfilling their great liberation 
mission and aiding the peoples of Europe in their struggle 
against fascist enslavers. The crisis in the fascist camp 
was becoming more acute under the crushing blows of the 
Red Army. Only when it was absolutely clear that the So¬ 
viet Union was able to smash fascism single-handed and 
liberate Europe did Britain and the USA open the long- 
awaited second front. On June 6, 1944, the Allies launched 
their landing operation in Northern France. 

The beginning of 1945 saw new great victories for the 
Red Army. On January 17 Soviet and Polish troops liberat¬ 
ed Warsaw and on February 13 the Red Army liberated 
Budapest. As they moved west Soviet troops released pris- 
oners-of-war from nazi concentration camps. 

The Red Army and the Allied forces brought liberation 
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to the people of Austria. On April 13 Soviet troops cleared 
Vienna of nazi troops. 

By the end of April Soviet and US forces had linked up 
on the Elbe near Torgau. It was truly a meeting of friends 
and allies in their fight against the German aggressor. 

On May 1, 1945, Soviet soldiers hoisted their red victory 
flag over the Reichstag in Berlin and by May 2 had cap¬ 
tured the German capital completely. 

Vanquished Germany surrendered unconditionally on 
May 8, 1945. The long-awaited victory over Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many was achieved. “To achieve this day,” the Daily 
Worker wrote, “millions of gallant men, the best youth 
of the democratic world, have given their lives.” 

In Czechoslovakia, however, the German troops contin¬ 
ued to offer resistance even after the Germans had signed 
the act of capitulation. Czechoslovakia, in fact, was the 
last battlefield of the fascist invaders. On May 9, having 
totally routed the German troops in Prague, the Red Army 
liberated the capital of Czechoslovakia. 

On June 24, 1945, Moscow saw the victory parade in Red 
Square. The parading soldiers flung down 640 nazi stan¬ 
dards, Hitler’s personal standard among them, at the foot 
of the Lenin Mausoleum. 

The Hitlerite coalition was smashed, but the war was 
still in progress in the Pacific. On July 26, 1945 the USA, 
Great Britain and China demanded that Japan surrender 
unconditionally. The Japanese government refused to do so. 
On August 8 the Soviet government, in compliance with its 
commitments to Allies, declared war on Japan. 

The Soviet Army played a decisive role in the routing 
of the Japanese armed forces achieving thereby victory of 
the United Nations at an earlier date. By signing the un¬ 
conditional surrender on September 2, 1945, Japan recog¬ 
nised her defeat. This meant the end of the Second World 
War and the arrival of long-awaited peace. 

The sixth section, “The Struggle of the Soviet Union for 
Peace, Lasting Security and International Cooperation”, 
shows that American progressive public opinion appreci¬ 
ates and welcomes the socialist foreign policy which was 
born in the October Revolution and whose architect was 
Lenin. 

By its first act, the Decree on Peace of October 26 (No¬ 
vember 8) 1917, the Soviet government declared war on 
imperialist war. That document, drawn up by Lenin and 
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adopted by the All-Russia congress of Soviets, called the 
belligerent nations and their governments to conclude an 
armistice and sign a just peace, a “peace without annexa¬ 
tions and contributions”. 

The Soviet government fully realised that the struggle 
for peace would be arduous for it had to overcome the se¬ 
rious barrier of world imperialism. “The fight for peace 
is on,” Lenin said. “It will be an uphill fight. International 
imperialism is mobilising all its forces against us.”* 

The policy of any state is determined by its economic 
and social systems. For the USSR to pursue an aggressive, 
expansionist policy is out of the question because of public 
ownership of the means of production, total absence of 
exploitation of man by man, the concentration of all po¬ 
wer in the hands of the working people and its policy, 
which, both external and internal, serves the interests of the 
people. 

The Soviet government, as the true representative of the 
people’s interests, has always consistently implemented 
Lenin’s principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems. After the October Revolution the 
Soviet government made active efforts to normalise rela¬ 
tions between the USSR and the USA. In October, 1919, in 
an interview with the Chicago Daily News , Lenin said: 
“We are decidedly for an economic understanding with 
America—with all countries but especially with America.”** 
And a few months later (February 18, 1920) he said: “Let 
the American capitalists leave us alone. We shall not touch 
them. We are even ready to pay them in gold for any ma¬ 
chinery, tools, etc., useful to our transport and industries. 
We are ready to pay not only in gold, but in raw materials 
too.”*** 

The steady improvement in the Soviet economy and the 
consolidation of the socialist system, the struggle of the 
American workers and progressive public for the recognition 
of the USSR and the normalisation of trade, economic and 
other relations, the threat of war from nazi Germany and 
the inevitability of conflict between Japan and the L T SA 
were all factors that determined the recognition of the 
LTSSR by the United States. 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 316. 

** Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 51. 

•»* Ibid., p. 365. 
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The establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
USSR and the USA on November 16, 1933, was an event of 
great international importance and accorded with the in¬ 
terests of the Great Powers and universal peace. 

The US ruling circles, however, in the new situation, 
did not relinquish their anti-Soviet course and that of 
appeasing the aggressors; they upheld the Munich deal of 
the British and French governments with Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many in order to divert the threat of German aggression 
to the East against the USSR. If the USSR, Britain, the 
USA and other countries had signed an agreement on col¬ 
lective security, for which the Soviet Union so insistently 
called, there could have been no World War II. 

When the peoples of the world jubilantly celebrated the 
end of World War II in 1945, the end of the most sanguinary 
and devastating war history had ever known, US, British 
and West German imperialists and those of other capita¬ 
list countries were displeased and discouraged. They con¬ 
sidered the establishment of peace after the Second World 
War a threat to the fabulous super-profits of their military- 
industrial complex. The US imperialist press wrote cynic¬ 
ally that “we are threatened by peace”. 

Churchill’s speech at Fulton (USA) on March 5, 1946, 
and Truman’s doctrine proclaimed on March 12, 1947, which 
envisaged US military aid to dependent countries allegedly 
threatened by “communist danger”, formed the ideological 
basis of US and British aggressive imperialist policy. 

In 1947 the US monopoly press told the world that Pres¬ 
ident Harry Truman was “proud” of having given the 
order to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August 1945 killing thousands of Japanese citizens. This 
barbarian act had no justification. Under the pretence that 
they wanted to speed up the surrender of Japan, US rulers 
were using the atomic bomb to intimidate the USSR, its 
ally in the war against fascist Germany and militarist 
Japan, and to demonstrate the strength of US weapons. 
The US sabre-rattling imperialists revealed their aggressi¬ 
veness to the utmost by knocking together the North At¬ 
lantic bloc, remilitarising West Germany and waging the 
Cold War against the USSR. 

Progressive Americans campaigned against the Cold War 
and, displaying great courage, told their people the truth 
about the Soviet Union’s peaceful foreign policy. All hon¬ 
est and upright Americans declare: “The road of the So- 
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viets is the road of peace!”, “Russia wants to cooperate!” 
“All the powers of darkness are now united to bring on a 
Third World War and use atom bombs on the men, women 
and children of the Soviets,” Colonel Raymond Robins 
wrote in November 1947. “The people of America must 
speak out in a convincing voice to defeat their effort and 
compel our leaders to return to the Roosevelt policy of 
friendship with the Soviet Union which is our only hope 
of peace, and for the fulfillment of our own promise of Amer¬ 
ican life.” 

The Soviet Union has saved humanity from fascist ensla¬ 
vement and is a formidable bulwark of peace, socialism and 
national independence for the peoples of the world; it is 
an ally and friend to all truly democratic forces throughout 
the world. Jessica Smith, worker for peace and champion 
of friendship between the USSR and the USA, had every 
reason to say in New World Review of September-October 
1975: “We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Soviet Union 
for the unremitting initiatives that have led from Lenin’s 
Appeal for Peace in 1917 to the Helsinki Summit, to new 
initiatives ahead.” 

All upright and honest Americans denounce the dirty 
lie that all threat to peace comes from the USSR. Paul 
Robeson, the great singer and indefatigable worker for 
peace, wrote in November 1955: “The many Americans 
who have recently visited the Soviet Union ... are unani¬ 
mous in their findings that the Soviet people, far from being 
hostile and warlike, are openhearted and friendly. And 
the evil myth of ‘Soviet aggression’ has been largely shat¬ 
tered by the consistent efforts of the Soviet government to 
remove all sources of tension.” 

The Soviet Union and the countries of the socialist com¬ 
munity have made an enormous contribution to the cause 
of preventing a third world war. Jessica Smith wrote in 
1974 that “not only the Soviet government but the whole 
Soviet people are committed to peace, as no country or 
people in the world have ever been”. 

While the capitalist Western countries, the USA first 
among them, are stepping up the arms race, stockpiling 
nuclear, missile and other weapons and creating tension all 
over the world, the Soviet Union is persistently working 
for detente and disarmament, against the arms race, and 
putting forward fresh initiatives to prevent a new world 
war. The Soviet Peace Programme in action is a formidable 
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factor in international life. Important changes in favour 
of detente in Europe have taken place. As a result of the 
Helsinki Summit, initiated by the Soviet Union, favour¬ 
able conditions have been created for preventing the threat 
of a new war. The Soviet Union has played an important 
role in bringing about an improvement in Soviet-US re¬ 
lations, welcomed by Americans from various social strata. 
They have spoken in favour of cooperation between the 
two countries. 

The Soviet Peace Programme was further developed at the 
25th Congress of the CPSU which made new and concrete 
proposals for continuing the struggle for peace and inter¬ 
national cooperation, freedom and the independence of 
nations in current conditions. 

The documents in this book are convincing proof that 
socialism and peace are inseparable. “Peace to the peoples 
of the world!” was one of the Soviet State’s first slogans, 
one of Lenin’s behests which the CPSU and the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment have unremittingly put into practice. 

The seventh section of the collection is entitled, “The 
Present Stage of Communist Construction in the USSR”. 

The 23th Congress of the CPSU in 1976, which drew up 
an imposing programme for the development of the USSR 
along the road of communist construction and the struggle 
for peace and international security, and the extraordinary 
7th session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, at which the new 
Constitution (the Basic Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was adopted on October 7, 1977, were the out¬ 
standing events of this period. 

As far back as 1971, the 24th Congress of the CPSU stat¬ 
ed in a resolution that a developed socialist society had 
been created in the Soviet Union by the selfless work of its 
people. 

World peace and prosperity, proclaimed by the 25th 
CPSU Congress, are the ideals held dear by all the peoples 
of the world. 

To tell their people the truth about the Soviet Union is 
a great and noble task for American progressives. An aware¬ 
ness of the achievements of socialism and socialist democ¬ 
racy in the USSR, and the knowledge that all that coun¬ 
try’s wealth belongs to its people, and not to a handful of 
millionaires, gives America’s working people hope that 
they can also become real masters of their lives, become 
truly free citizens of their country. 
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The course charted by the October Revolution is a new 
historical course. Gus Hall, General Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the USA, wrote in his article dedicated to 
the 60th anniversary of the Soviet Union: “The sixty years 
since the ‘ten days that shook the world’ are confirmation 
that the birth of the first socialist state, the Soviet Union, 
was no ordinary turning point in world history. It was the 
beginning of a new kind of human and social relation¬ 
ships, a new kind of relations to production, to science. 
It was the beginning of a new history, a new epoch.” 


I. M. Krasnov 





The Russian Revolution produced a 
drastic change in the world, splitting ir¬ 
retrievably the imperialist world structure 
and blazing the way for a vast spread and 
intensification of people’s democratic move¬ 
ments in all directions. It gave an enor¬ 
mous impulse to world Socialism in general, 
which has now come to embrace many 
countries in a system of states containing 
about one-third of the total population of 
the globe.” 

William Z. Foster, August, 1957 
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REVOLUTION—A MAJOR EVENT 
IN THE WORLD HISTORY 









RED RUSSIA — 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 


John Reed 


I 

The real revolution has begun. All the swift events of 
the last eight crowded months—the sudden debacle of Czar- 
ism in February, the brief inglorious attempt of Miliukov 
to establish a safe and sane bourgeois republic, the rise of 
Kerensky and the precarious structure of hasty compromise 
which constituted the Provisional Government—these were 
merely the prologue to the great drama of naked class- 
struggle which has now opened. For the first time in history 
the working-class has seized the power of the state, for its 
own purposes—and means to keep it. 

Today the Bolsheviki are supreme in Russia. The omin¬ 
ous onward march of Kaledine, self-proclaimed military 
dictator and restorer of middle-class order, has stopped— 
his own Cossacks are turning against him. Yesterday Ke¬ 
rensky, after his defeat and the surrender of his staff at 
Gatchina, fled in disguise. The news has just come that 
Moscow, after a bloody battle that wrecked the Kremlin 
and smashed thousands of lives, is undisputedly in the pos¬ 
session of the military Revolutionary Committee. As far 
as anyone can see, there is no force in Russia to challenge 
the Rolshevik power. And yet, as I write this, in the flush 
of their success, the newborn revolution of the proletariat 
is ringed round with a vast fear and hatred. 

Last night two thousand Red Guards—the proletarian 
militia organized and armed just before the final clash- 
swung down the Zagarodny in triumph. Ahead a military 
band was playing—and never did it sound so appropriate— 
the Marseillaise. Blood-red flags drooped over the dark 
ranks of the marching workers. They were going to meet and 
welcome home to “Red Petrograd” the saviors of the new 
proletarian revolution—the troops who had just fought so 
desperately and so successfully against Kerensky and his 
Cossacks. In the bitter dusk they tramped, singing, men 
and women, their tall bayonets swinging, through streets 
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faintly lighted and slippery with mud. And as they marched 
they passed always between crowds that were hostile, con¬ 
temptuous, fearful... 

The bourgeoisie—business men, shop-keepers, students, 
land-owners, officers, political office holders and their 
fringe of clerks and servants and hangers-on, are solidly in 
opposition to the new order. The moderate Socialist parties 
—though they may find themselves forced by circumstances 
to combine with the Bolsheviks—hate them bitterly. But 
these elements are so far powerless. Their military strength 
is represented only by part of the Cossacks, and the Junkers 
—cadets of the Officers Schools. While on the side of the 
Bolsheviks are ranged the whole rank and file of the workers 
and the poorer peasants; and the soldiers and sailors are 
with and of them. On one side the workers, on the other 
side, everybody else. For the moment the cleavage has all 
the clear and beautiful distinctness of familiar theory.... 

And at this date—I am writing Nov. 4*—the workers are 
in complete control. No one can know what the next few 
days may bring forth. If they can persuade the other Social¬ 
ist parties to join with them in accomplishing their gigantic 
immediate program of Bread, Peace and Land for the Peas¬ 
ants, this proletarian government will probably last until 
the Constituent Assembly—and after that, in history, a 
pillar of fire for mankind forever. 

,..Since last February, when the roaring torrents of work¬ 
men and soldiers bearing upon the Tauride Palace compel¬ 
led the frightened Duma to assume the supreme power in 
Russia, it is the masses of the people—workmen, soldiers 
and peasants—who have forced every change in the course 
of the Revolution. It was they who hurled down the Miliu¬ 
kov ministry. It was their Soviets—their Council of Work¬ 
ingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates—which proclaimed to the 
world the Russian peace terms—“no annexations, no in¬ 
demnities, the right of peoples to dispose of themselves”. 
And again in July, it was the spontaneous rising up of the 
unorganized masses, again storming the Tauride Palace, 
which forced the Soviets to assume power in the name of 
the proletariat. 

The Bolshevik party was the ultimate political expres¬ 
sion of this popular will. It was useless to hunt down the 
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Bolsheviks as rioters and imprison them—as was done after 
the riots which grew out of the July demonstrations. Use¬ 
less, too, to fling at them the accusation manufactured by 
provocateurs and reactionaries, and repeated until it was 
believed by all the world, that they were the paid agents 
of Germany. Unable to substantiate the accusations against 
the arrested Bolsheviks, the Provisional Government was 
obliged to release them, one by one, without trial, until 
of the original hundred less than twenty remained in pris¬ 
on. 

Meanwhile, day by day, the Bolshevik power was grow^] 
ing. It was bound to grow. For the whole Bolshevik pro¬ 
gram was simply a formulation of the desires of the masses^ 
of Russia. It called for a general, democratic immediat e 
peace (that got the army, sick of war); the land to be imme¬ 
diately at the disposal of the Peasant Land Committees 
(that got the peasants); and control of industry by the work¬ 
ers (that got Labor). The demand that the government 
should be simply the Soviets of the Workingmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, without participation by the proper¬ 
tied classes, until the convocation of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly at the end of November, when the political form 
of the new Russia should be definitely decided—this com¬ 
pleted their program. And it is worthy of remark that when 
the Bolsheviks first demanded that all power should be giv¬ 
en to the Soviets, the majority of the Soviets were still 
bitterly anti-Bolshevik. It is a mark both of their utter 
consistency and of their complete confidence in the ap¬ 
proaching triumph of their cause. Their cry, “All power to 
the Soviets!” was the voice of the Russian masses; and in 
the face of the increasing impotence and indecision of the 
ever-changing Provisional Government, it grew louder day 
by day. 

So it was that, while the “center” Socialist parties, the 
Mensheviks and Social Revolutionist moderates, involved 
themselves in compromise with the bourgeoisie, the Bolshe¬ 
viks were rapidly capturing the Russian masses. In July 
they had been hunted and despised; by September the met¬ 
ropolitan workingmen, the sailors of the Baltic fleet, and 
the body of the army, had been won almost entirely to their 
cause. 

It was the fate of the hesitating successive ministries 
of the Provisional Government to be blind to this inexo¬ 
rable trend of affairs. To the Soviets’ call for peace without 
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annexations or indemnities, the Go vernm ent replied by 
or dering the June offensive into Austrian Tlalic ia. In an¬ 
swer to the whole country’s longing for peace, the Govern¬ 
ment permitted the Allies to postpone and again postpone 
the promised Conference on the Aims of the War, and finally 
to announce that war aims would not be discussed at all. 
In regard to the land question, the Government’s course 
was equally indecisive. In the summer, Peasant Land Com¬ 
mittees had been appointed for the purpose of temporary 
disposal of the great estates; but when they began to act, 
they were arrested and imprisoned. To the agrarian disord¬ 
ers that resulted from the holding back of the long-prom¬ 
ised land, the Government replied by sending Cossacks 
to put down the “anarchy”. The army was demoralized by 
suspicion of its officers; the Government, instead of attempt¬ 
ing the democratization of the reactionary staffs, tried to 
suppress the Soldiers’ Committees, and restored the death- 
penalty on behalf of discipline. Industry was in a terrible 
state of disorganization, a struggle to the death between 
manufacturers and workingmen; but instead of establish¬ 
ing some sort of state control over the factories, and making 
use of the immensely valuable democratic workingmen’s 
organizations, Minister of Labor Skobelev tried to abolish 
the Shop Committees. 

But the final collapse of the Provisional Government may 
be laid most of all to three collossal blunders: the Galician 
offensive of June, the Kornilov affair, and Coalition with 
the bourgeoisie. 

After the Soviets’ world-wide call for peace without an¬ 
nexations and indemnities, the Russian and German armies 
had fraternized for several months, until, according to the 
testimony of Rosa Luxembourg,* the German troops were 
thoroughly unwilling to fight. In June, by tricks, exhor¬ 
tations and lies, the Ruasians were cajoled into advanc¬ 
ing—the whole movement crumbling and crashing down 
in disaster at Kalusz and Tarnopol; and as a result, the 

* “So, you have broken the peace! The Russian revolution was 
everything to us, too. Everything in Germany was tottering, falling— 
For months the soldiers of the two armies fraternized, and our officers 
were powerless to stop it. Then suddenly the Russians fired upon 
their German comrades! After that it was easy to convince the Ger¬ 
mans that the Russian peace was false. Alas, my poor friends! Ger¬ 
many will destroy you now, and for us is black despair come aga¬ 
in “—Letter of Rosa Luxembourg to a Russian Socialist, July, 

1917. 
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morale of the Russian armies and their faith in their of¬ 
ficers irreparably ruined. 

Then, after the fall of Riga, came the Kornilov attempt 
to march on Petrograd and establish a military dictator¬ 
ship. All the details of the story have not yet come out, but 
it is plain that Kerensky and other members of the Govern¬ 
ment were in some way involved in the scheme. Whatever 
the secret facts might be, enough was disclosed to make 
the masses utterly lose faith in Kerensky as a friend of the 
revolution. After that event, the Provisional Government 
was doomed. 

Then the Coalition, the last chapter of preparation for 
the final struggle. At the time of the Kornilov attempt, 
the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets proposed 
that an All-Russian Congress be called at Petrograd, to 
broaden the base of the Provisional Government and create 
some sort of temporary organ or pre-Parliament to which 
the Ministry could be responsible until the Constituent 
Assembly. The basis of the new body was, of course, to be 
the Soviets; but as the Bolshevik power continued to grow, 
the Central Committee became anxious, and began to invite 
all sorts of non-political—and conservative—organizations, 
such as the Co-operatives, to participate. With the same 
object, to keep the pre-Parliament from being Bolshevik, 
it reduced the Soviet membership and increased the repre¬ 
sentation of the bourgeoisie in the last few days, until, 
even though the propertied classes had been expressly ex¬ 
cluded, it was certain that the majority of the gathering 
would be “safe”. 

It was a pre-Parliament carefully calculated to vote for 
the sharing of governmental power with the liberal bour¬ 
geois party. So far as plans could effect it, even the pretense 
of a Socialist regime was at an end. 

But these plans were not easy to carry out. Russia had 
been shocked and frightened by the Kornilov affair, with its 
ominous threat against the very existence of the Republic. 
Investigation had proved how widespread was the respon¬ 
sibility for that affair, and there was profound distrust of 
the bourgeois politicians. In spite of Kerensky’s impassion¬ 
ed speech of self-defense, the Assembly proved to be over¬ 
whelmingly against his project of Coalition. But on the 
Government’s plea that the national danger demanded it, 
Coalition was pushed through by a narrow majority. Com¬ 
promise had won. The Bolsheviks left the Assembly. The 
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new “representative-consultative” body, the Council of the 
Russian Republic, with its immense proportion of business¬ 
men and cadets, was officially instituted. 

From the first the Bolsheviks refused to sanction the ex¬ 
istence of the Council.... And when it became clear that 
there was nothing more to be said in opposition to the com¬ 
promisers, but only something to be done, the Bolsheviks 
quitted the Council of the Russian Republic in a body. 

That was on October 5th. 

II. The True Revolution 

The true revolution may be said to have begun on that 
day. For their withdrawal was a sign of the withdrawal of 
confidence from the Government by the whole mass of the 
Russian people. Those who were left behind, the hostile 
Cadets, Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, realized 
what it meant, and there were many pale faces. Shrieks, 
curses, execrations, and imploring cries of “Come back!” 
followed the departing Bolsheviks. But they did not come 
back. And it was a blow from which the Council never re¬ 
covered. It was to go on deliberating and speech-making, 
amid lethargic silence or uproarious tumult, for three weeks 
—appointing commissions, on land, on foreign affairs; Te- 
restchenko was to come and make a dull, non-committal 
statement of international policy; Kerensky was to come 
twice to appeal with tears for national unity, and once 
to curse the Bolsheviks, along with the reactionaries, as 
traitors; there were to be illusory conflicts between the 
Right and the Left, and a multitude of words added to the 
immense torrent of hot Russian talk that flows, turbulent 
and endless, on and on. Only in the last days of its exis¬ 
tence did the denatured Council hurriedly pass a resolution 
to solve the land question at once and to adopt an energet¬ 
ic foreign policy to secure peace. It was too late, then. 
But they would keep on discussing until that cold grey 
morning, three weeks after the departure of the Bolsheviks, 
when they were to be interrupted—all the doors of the great 
imperial council room suddenly filled with rough-looking 
big soldiers and sailors, bristling with bayonets, and a 
sailor shouting, “No more Council. Run along home.” 

I had seen the Bolsheviks leave the earlier Assembly. In 
the corridor I stopped Volodarski. “Why are you fellows 
going?” I asked. “We can’t work with that counter-revo 
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lutionary gang,” he replied. “They’ve packed the hall, and 
now they’ve put over a combination with the Kornilovtsi, 
to wreck the revolution.” “What are you going to do?” 
I asked. 

“We’re going to call a new All-Russian Convention of 
the Soviets. That’s where the real revolutionary force lies. 
Then we’ll take over the power. All power to the Soviets, 
where it belongs!” 

It was this All-Russian Congress of Soviets that now 
loomed over Russia like a thunder-cloud. It was recognized 
to be the beginning of the Bolshevik regime, and by the 
bourgeoisie, the “center” Mensheviks and Social-Revolu¬ 
tionists, the Central Army and Fleet Committees, the Peas¬ 
ants Soviets, and especially the Central Executive 
Committee of the All-Russian Soviets itself, no pains were 
spared to try to prevent it. Solemn resolutions, declarations 
in the press, delegations from the front, the fleet, from fac¬ 
tories, Peasants’ Union (reactionary), Union of Cossacks, 
Knights of St. George, Death Battalions... The “center” 
Mensheviks and Social Revolutionists, led by the “Lieber- 
Dans” as they are called, sent instructions far and wide 
over the country for their party members to influence local 
Soviets into refusing to send delegates. But the Petrograd 
Soviet stubbornly insisted. At the date set, October 20, 
only fifteen delegates out of a possible 900 odd had arrived; 
the Petrograd Soviet merely postponed the meeting until 
October 25, and sent another call. The next day more than 
a hundred arrived—among them many who had been dele¬ 
gated irregularly, over the heads of hostile executive com¬ 
mittees. Confident of a majority, the Bolshevik Petrograd 
Soviet sent word that it would grant increased representa¬ 
tion to small Soviets, and seat all delegates. The Central 
Executive Committee realized that it was beaten, and sent 
frantic calls over the country to the Soviets to elect Men¬ 
shevik and Social Revolutionist delegates—a despairing 
attempt to get a majority of the “right” and “center”. 

In the meantime there were more sinister signs of resis¬ 
tance to the will of the masses. The Government was mak¬ 
ing preparations to evacuate Petrograd; and Rodzianko, 
former president of the Duma and one of the Cadet leaders, 
declared before a conference of business men in Moscow 
that the loss of Petrograd would not be a serious blow; for 
in the first place the revolutionary Petrograd workers 
would not cause any more trouble and in the second place, 
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the revolutionary Baltic fleet would be disposed of. And 
then came the declaration of the new government: sup¬ 
pression of mutiny at the front and anarchy in the country 
by force, and the transfer of the power of “irresponsible 
organizations” (that is, the Soviets) to the Dumas and 
Zemstvos. 

The air was full of talk of the Bolshevik “demonstra¬ 
tion”—the vistuplennie, or “coming out” of the workers 
and soldiers. Bolshevik agitators went the rounds of the 
Petrograd barracks and factories, insisting that the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary Government wanted to open the front 
to the Germans, wreck the Constituent Assembly, destroy 
the Revolution. Lenine made his appearance—in print in 
the columns of the Bolshevik paper “Rabotchi Poot ,”— 
preaching armed insurrection. On the extreme right the 
reactionary papers “Novaia Rus ” and “Jivoe Slovo ” called 
for a bloody drowning of the left elements in blood, a pitiless 
military dictatorship. Burtsev’s paper, “Obshee Dielo ,” ad¬ 
vocated a strong patriotic government of Kornilov, Kale- 
dine and Kerensky! Evidently some of the Bolshevik chiefs 
themselves opposed the idea of an uprising, preferring to 
wait for the Constituent Assembly—but Lenine’s great 
voice roared continuously, “Either armed insurrection or 
abandon the program of “All Power to the Soviets! The 
counter-revolutionists are preparing to destroy the All- 
Russian Congress and the Revolution!” 

If the Bolshevik! Had not Won 

At that same meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, on Octo¬ 
ber 17th, some soldiers, workmen and peasants spoke, reveal¬ 
ing very clearly the feeling of the masses, and some officers, 
members of the Army Central Committees, the Central 
Committee of Soviets, etc., opposed them. As for these 
last, suffice it to say that they opposed with all their might 
“All power to the Soviets”—and there was not a proletar¬ 
ian among them, just as there were no bourgeois among 
the representatives of the masses. The division was clean.... 

The peasant described the agrarian disorders in Kaluga 
Government, which he said were caused by the Govern¬ 
ment’s arresting members of the Land Committees who 
were trying to distribute the uncultivated fields of the local 
great estates. “This Kerensky is nothing but a comrade to 
the pomiestchiks (landlords),” he cried. “And they know 
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we will take the land anyway at the Constituent Assembly, 
so they are trying to destroy the Constituent Assembly!” 

A workman from the Obukovsky Zavod, a government 
shop, described how the superintendents and managers were 
trying to close down certain departments one by one, com¬ 
plaining of lack of material, of fuel, etc., and how the shop 
committee had discovered that there was no real necessity 
for closing down. “They are trying to drive the revolution¬ 
ary Petrograd workers out of the city,” he declared. “It 
is provocatsi —they want to starve us to death, or drive us 
to violence...” 

Among the soldiers one began, “Comrades! I bring you 
greetings from the spot where men are digging their own 
graves and call them trenches! We must have peace!” 

Another man told of the electoral campaign now being 
waged in the Fifth Army for the Constituent Assembly. 
“The officers, and especially the Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries, are trying deliberately to cripple the Bol¬ 
shevik campaign. Our papers are not allowed to go to the 
trenches. Our speakers are arrested. Our mail is censored.” 

“Why don’t you speak about the lack of bread?” cried a 
voice. “They are sabotaging the food supply. They want to 
starve Red Petrograd!” 

And so it went. Now is there any truth in the accusation 
that the bourgeoisie were trying to wreck the Revolution? 
I happened, barely two weeks before, to have an exceedingly 
significant talk with one of the great Russian capitalists, 
Stepan Georgevitch Lianosov—“the Russian Rockefeller”, 
as he is called. 

“We manufacturers,” he said, among other things, “will 
never consent to allow the workmen, through their unions 
or any other way, any voice whatsoever in the administra¬ 
tion or control of production in our business... In the gov¬ 
ernment which is to come there will be no coalition with 
the democratic parties—an all-Cadet ministry.... 

“How will this new government come into being? I will 
explain. The Bolsheviks threaten to make an insurrection 
on the twentieth of October. We are prepared. This upris¬ 
ing will be crushed by military force, and from this mili¬ 
tary force will come the new government.... Kornilov is not 
dead yet; he failed, but he still has enough support among 
the people to succeed.... And if the Bolsheviks do not rise, 
the Propertied class will make a coup d'etat at the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly\ No, we do not fear the Bolsheviks. They 
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are cowards, and will run at the first few shots of the troops. 
They will be suppressed by the military... There are the 
Cossacks, several guard regiments, and the junkers. That 
will be more than enough... It is my personal opinion that 
the republic will not last long in Russia. There will be a 
monarchy.” 

...On October sixteenth a special commission of the Coun¬ 
cil of the Russian Republic and the Ministry hurriedly 
hammered out two projects for giving the land temporarily 
to the peasants and for pushing an energetic foreign policy 
of peace. On the seventeenth Kerensky suspended the death 
penalty in the army. Too late. I went over to the Cirque 
Modern to one of the Bolshevik meetings which grew more 
and more numerous every day. The bare, gloomy wooden 
amphitheater, with its five tiny lights hanging from a thin 
wire, was packed from the ring up the steep sweep of grimy 
benches to the very roof—soldiers, sailors, workmen, wom¬ 
en, listening as if their lives depended upon it, and roar¬ 
ing applause. A soldier was speaking—from the 548th Di¬ 
vision, whatever and wherever that is: 

“Comrades!” he cried, and there was real anguish in his 
drawn face and despairing gestures. “The people at the 
head of things are always appealing to us to sacrifice more, 
sacrifice more, while those who have everything are left 
unmolested... We are at war with Germany, and we wouldn’t 
invite German generals to serve on our staff. Well, we’re 
at war with the capitalists, and yet we invite capitalists 
into our government... The soldier says, ‘Show me what 
I am fighting for. Is it the Dardanelles, or is it free Russia? 
Is it the democracy, or is it the capitalists? If you can prove 
to me that I am fighting for the Revolution, then I’ll go 
out and fight with capital punishment.’ 

“When the land is to the peasants, and the mills to the 
workers, and the power to the Soviets, then we’ll know we 
have something to fight for, and we’ll fight for it!” 


The Last Days 

Under date of October 16, I find entered in my notebook 
the following news culled from different newspapers: 

Mogilev (Staff Headquarters).—Concentration here of Cos¬ 
sacks, the “Savage Division,” several guard regiments, and the 
“Death Battalions”—for action against the Bolsheviks. 
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The Junker regiments from the officers’ schools of Pav- 
lovsk, Tsarskoe Selo, Peterhof, ordered by the government to be 
ready to come to Petrograd. Oranienbaum Junkers arrived in 
the city. 

Part of the Armoured Car Division of the Petrograd Garri¬ 
son stationed at the Winter Palace. 

At a meeting of the City Militia of the low-Liteiny district 
a resolution was passed demanding that all power be given to 
the Soviets. 

Upon orders several thousand rifles delivered by the Ses- 
troretsk government arms factory. Petrograd workers being 
armed, and assigned in regiments. (This was the creation of 
the famous Red Guard.) 

At Smolny, first meeting since Kornilov days of the Commit¬ 
tee to Fight the Counter-Revolution. 

At Smolny, meeting of representatives of the Petrograd 
garrison, and formation of the Military Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet. 

This is just a fragmentary sample of the confused, vio¬ 
lent happenings of those feverish days, when everybody 
sensed that something was going to happen. On Sunday, 
the 22nd, the Cossacks had planned a “Chrestni Chod”— 
Procession of the Cross—in honor of the Ikon of 1624, by 
whose virtue Napoleon was driven from Moscow. The Pe¬ 
trograd Soviet published broadcast a proclamation, headed, 
“Brothers—Cossacks! ” 

“You, Cossacks, are wanted to be up against us, workmen 
and soldiers. This plan of Cain is being put into operation by 
our common enemies—oppressors of the privileged classes, 
generals, bankers, landlords, former officials, former servants 
of the Tsar.... They are ready at any moment to destroy the 
Petrograd Council, and crush the Revolution.... On the 22nd 
of October somebody is organizing a Cossack religious pro¬ 
cession. It is a question of the free consciousness of every in¬ 
dividual whether he will or will not take part in this proces¬ 
sion. We do not interfere in this matter and do not cause any 
obstruction to anybody.... However, we warn you, Cossacks! 
Look out and see to it that under the pretext of a Chrestni Chod, 
your Kaledines do not instigate you against workmen, against 
soldiers....” 

The Military Commander of the Petrograd district hastily 
called off the procession. On the 19th all the newspapers 
and all the house-walls of Petrograd carried a government 
proclamation, signed by Polkovnikov, Commander of Pe¬ 
trograd, ordering the arrest of all persons inciting the sol¬ 
diers to armed manifestations, forbidding all street meetings, 
demonstrations, and processions, and ordering the soldiers 
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and the militia to prevent by military force all unauthorized 
arrests and searches in houses. As if by magic, the walls 
were covered with proclamations, appeals, warnings, from 
all the Central Committees, from the Executive Commit¬ 
tees of the moderate and conservative parties, calling 
upon the workmen and soldiers not to come out, not to 
obey the Petrograd Soviet. 

...Meanwhile from all sides the situation was growing 
tenser day by day. The Bolshevik papers steadily counseled 
that the All-Russian Soviets should assume the power, 
end the war, give the land to the peasants. On the extreme 
right, such organs as Purishkevitch’s Narodny Tribun , the 
illegal monarchist paper—and the Novaia Rus, Jivoe Slovo, 
etc., openly advocated pogroms. 

A Picture of Petrograd 

Petrograd presented a curious spectacle in those days. 
In the factories the committee rooms filled with stacks of 
arms, couriers came and went, the Red Guard drilled.... 
In all the barracks meetings every night, and all day long 
interminable hot arguments. On the streets the crowds 
thickened toward gloomy evening, pouring in slow, voluble 
tides up and down the Nevski, bunched by the hundreds 
around some new proclamation pasted on a wall, and fight¬ 
ing for the newspapers.... At Smolny there were new strict 
guards at the door, at both the gates, and outer gates, de¬ 
manding everybody’s pass. Inside the committee rooms 
hummed and whirled all day and all night, hundreds of 
soldiers and armed workmen slept on the floor, wherever 
they could find room. Upstairs in the great hall which had 
been the ball-room of that one-time convent school for 
aristocratic girls, a thousand soldiers and workmen crowd¬ 
ed for the uproarious all-night meetings of the Petrograd 
Soviet. From the thousand miles of battle-front the twelve 
millions of men in Russia’s armies, moved under the wind 
of revolt, with a noise like the sea rising, poured their 
hundreds upon hundreds of delegations into the capital, 
crying “Peace! Peace!” There was a convention of the All- 
Russian Factory Shop Committees at Smolny, passing hot 
resolutions about the control of workers over industry. The 
peasants were coming in, denouncing the Central Committee 
of the Peasants’ Soviets as traitors, and demanding that 
all power be given to the Soviets.... 
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And in the city the theatres were all going, the Rus¬ 
sian Ballet appearing in new and extravagant spectacles, 
Chaliapine singing at the Narodny Dom. Hundreds of 
gambling clubs functioned feverishly all night long, with 
much champagne flowing, stakes of 20,000 roubles.... Mon¬ 
archist plots, German spying, smugglers hatching schemes... 
And in the rain, the bitter chill, the great throbbing 
city under gray skies rushing faster and faster toward— 
what? 

III. 

Now while everybody was waiting for the Bolsheviks to 
appear suddenly on the streets one morning and begin to 
shoot down people with white collars on, the real insurrec¬ 
tion took its way quite naturally and openly. 

One of the recent blundering actions of the Provisional 
Government had been to order the Petrograd garrison to the 
front, with the object of replacing it with loyal troops. To 
this order the Petrograd Soviet protested, alleging that it 
was the intention of the Government to remove from the 
revolutionary capital the revolutionary troops defending it. 
The General Staff insisted. Thereupon the Petrograd Soviet 
agreed in principle, at the same time stipulating that it 
be allowed to send a delegation to the front to confer with 
General-in-Chief Tcheremissov, and agree with him on the 
troops which were to come to Petrograd. The Petrograd 
garrison also appointed a delegation; but an order from the 
General Staff forbade the committee to leave the city. To 
the Soviet delegation General Tcheremissov insisted that 
the Petrograd garrison should obey his orders without 
question, and that the General Staff would send to Petro¬ 
grad whatever troops it saw fit. 

At the same time the Staff in command of the Petrograd 
District began quietly to act. The Junker artillery was 
drawn into the Winter Palace. Patrols of Cossacks made 
their appearance, the first since July, and great heavy 
armored motor cars mounted with machine-guns began to 
lumber up and down the Nevski.... The military section of 
the Petrograd Soviet demanded that a Soviet representative 
be admitted to the meetings of the Staff. Refused. Petro¬ 
grad Soviet asked that no orders be issued without the ap¬ 
proval of the military section. Refused. On the sixteenth 
the representatives of all the regiments of the Petrograd 
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garrison held a meeting at Smolny, at which they formed 
the famous Military Revolutionary Committee, and dec¬ 
lared formally, “The Petrograd garrison no longer recog¬ 
nizes the Provisional Government. The Soviet is our govern¬ 
ment. We will obey only the orders of the Petrograd So¬ 
viet, through the Military Revolutionary Committee.” 

On the twenty-third, the Government announced that it 
had sufficient force to suppress any attempted rising. That 
night Kerensky ordered the suppression both of the extreme 
right papers, “Novaia Rus” and “Jivoe Slovo,” and of the 
Bolshevik papers, “Rabotchi Poot” and “Soldat” An 
hour after the Junkers had closed the offices and printing 
shops, and put the Government seals on the doors, a com¬ 
pany of soldiers from one of the Guard regiments broke 
the seals in the name of the Military Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee. At the same time other troops from Smolny seized 
the printing plant of the “Rousskaia Volia ”, a bourgeois 
paper, and began to print the “Rabotchi Poot”. In trying 
to prevent this, Mayer, Chief of the Militia, was shot by 
the Red Guard. 

During the night several transports full of Bolshevik 
sailors came from Cronstadt, with the cruiser “Aurora”. 
The Government ordered that the bridges over the Neva 
be raised, so that the regiments across the river and the 
workmen from the Viborg district could not come to aid 
the rebels. The Cronstadt sailors made a landing under 
fire, in which several people were killed, and closed the 
bridges. 


Working-Class Assumes Power 

Tuesday morning, the 24th, the people of Petrograd awoke 
to find the city plastered with proclamations signed “Milit¬ 
ary Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates”: 

“To the Population of Petrograd. Citizens! Counter-Revo¬ 
lution has raised its criminal head.... The Petrograd Soviet 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates takes upon itself the 
guarding of revolutionary order in the city against counter-rev¬ 
olutionary and pogrom attempts. 

Citizens! We call upon you to maintain complete quiet 
and self-possession. The cause of order and Revolution is in 
strong hands.” 









At Smolny that night meeting of the old Central Executive 
Committee of the All-Russian Soviets—its last—to welcome 
the delegates to the new 7 Convention. Futile resolutions 
against the demonstration, in favor of complete submission 
to the Provisional Government.... At the Council of the 
Republic, Kerensky thundered that the Government would 
suppress all uprisings mercilessly.... At the Winter Palace 
heated conferences, expulsion of impotent Colonel Polkov- 
nikov as Commander of Petrograd, appointment of a spe¬ 
cial committee, headed by Kishkine, to reestablish order. 

... Call to the Junkers of Pavlovsk, of Tsarskoe, to come 
—and replies that they dare not, Bolshevik troops in the 
way. 

... Calls to the Cossacks—who reply that they will not 
come out unless they are supported by infantry.... 

At midnight members of the Pavlovsk regiment, who 
have secreted themselves in the meeting-room of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff, overhear the plans that are being made to arrest 
the Bolshevik leaders, capture the Smolny and disperse 
the All-Russian convention. Immediately they post guards 
at all the entrances to the Staff, begin arresting officers and 
members of the Ministry, take them to Smolny—where no 
one knows what to do with them. Released with apologies. 
And then, two hours later, Junkers seizing the principal 
points of the city, the Military Revolutionary Committee 
gets into action. Ministers and Staff officers to be arrested, 
armored cars ordered out to hold the street-corners. Bol¬ 
shevik troops sent to seize the State Bank, the Telephone 
Station, drive the Junkers out of the Telegraph Station, 
and draw a cordon around the Winter Palace.... But Ke¬ 
rensky has already fled. 

The masses are in power.... 

Liberator, March 1918 


ONE YEAR OF RED RUSSIA 

One year ago November 7 the Bolsheviki came into power 
in Russia. They gained their power by the votes of the peo¬ 
ple (not all the people, but according to competent obser¬ 
vers, 90 per cent of the people voting through the Sovietsl . 
They 'Gave retained their power for a year in spite of minor 
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armed revolts, in spite of German invasion, in spite of allied 
invasion. 

They have given the people a government which has 
proved successful enough to make the workers vote for them 
again and again. For in Russia political representations 
is not something which happens once a year, or once in 
four years. The delegates to the governing body are con¬ 
stantly subject to recall, as informally as a union meeting 
often can recall its delegates to the Central Labor Council. 
And no news has yet come which points to the lessening 
of Bolshevik popularity among the workers. 

« On the contrary, after the allied forces had been in mil¬ 
itary possession of Vladivostok for a month, a municipal 
election in that city showed a big majority for the Bolshe- 
viki over the moderate Socialists and the Cadets combined. 
In the face of a “government” in Archangel, approved by 
the allied forces, containing only one Socialist, the popu¬ 
lation gave a big majority to the Socialists. 

The Bolsheviki have given Russia a government attractive 
enough to excite the desires of the workers in all the coun¬ 
tries nearest to them. We see little nations of Austria break- 
ing i nto a flame of Bolshevism which, in spite of our igno¬ 
rant newspapers, is not anarchism, but a very rigid Mar¬ 
xian Socialism. 

...The Bolsheviki have given Russia a government so 
stable that competent observers of all kinds say it never 
can be overthrown, except by foreign occupation and force 
of arms, a government so orderly that, even in the midst 
of a revolution, Professor Albert Ross traveled 20,000 miles 
in Russia and “never saw a blow struck”, but, “instead of 
agitation and tumult, found habit still the lord of life”. 

Seattle Union Record, November 12, 1918 


Eugene V. Debs 


THE DAY OF THE PEOPLE 

Upon his release from the Kaiser’s bastille — the doors 
of which were torn from their hinges by the proletarian 
revolution — Karl Liebknecht, heroic leader of the rising 
hosts, exclaimed: “The Day of the People has arrived!” 
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It was a magnificent challenge to the Junkers and an inspir¬ 
ing battle-cry to the aroused workers... 

... So far as the Russian proletariat is concerned, the day 
of the people has arrived, and they are fighting and dying 
as only heroes and martyrs can fight and die to usher in the 
day of the people not only in Russia but in all nations of 
the globe. 

*■ Who are the people? The people are the working class, 
the lower class, the robbed. The oppressed, the impover¬ 
ished, the great majority of the earth. 

* They and those who sympathize with them are The People 
and they who exploit the working class, and the mercenaries 
and menials who aid and abet the exploiters are the enemies 
of the people... 

In Russia and Germany our valiant comrades are leading 
the proletarian revolution, which knows no race, no color, 
no sex, and boundary lines. They are setting the heroic 
example of a world-wide emulation. Let us, like them, scorn 
and repudiate the cowardly compromisers within our own 
ranks, challenge and defy the robber-class power, and fight 
it out on that line to victory or death! 

From the crown of my head to the soles of my feet I am 
Bolshevik, and proud of it. 

“The Day of the People has arrived!” 

The Class Struggle, Vol. Ill, February 
1919, pp. 1-4 


NOVEMBER 7, 1919 

On November 7, 1919, the Workers Republic of Russia 
will be two years old. The combined forces of world capital, 
by using the military butchers of their governments, have 
for two years attempted to crush the Russian workers and 
have failed. The revolution is still victorious. The capital¬ 
ist class and their bloody governments are trembling. 
November 7, the Second Anniversary of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment of Russia, will be the occasion for workers the world 
over to demonstrate their class solidarity and loyalty to 
their Russian brothers. The workers will on that day proc¬ 
laim to the terror of the capitalist class their determination 
to end the greedy rule of world capitalism. The Russian 
Revolution was born out of the bloody carnage of the world 
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ter of human lives, when homes were shattered by shell 
and destroyed, when women and children were starved ancT 
every vestige of civilized conduct was abandoned, there 
came the Russian Revolution with its dehant cFallenge to 
the capitalist world order. 

The Voice of Labor, official organ of the Communist 
Labor party, November 7, 1919 


HAIL TO THE SOVIETS! 

May Day Proclamation by the Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Party of America 

Workers of America! 

... The work of destroying international capitalism has 
already begun through the splendid achievements of the 
workers of Russia. Consider Russia and the Communists 
who control the Soviet Government, and contrast it to the 
capitalist nations and their statesmen! 

The Soviet Government was established in Russia after 
the old regime had brought about the complete collapse 
of the economic system in that country.... The Communists 
of Russia are reconstructing the social and industrial sys¬ 
tem of that country. Attacked by the capitalist imperia¬ 
lists of the world, they organized the Red Army, which 
has been victorious on every front. While fighting the battle 
against counter-revolution, and hemmed in on all sides by 
the blockade of the Allies, they have still been able to 
achieve wonders in the work of rebuilding and reconstructing 
the economic life of the nation so as to end exploitation 
and secure the necessities of life, education and recreation 
to those who work. 

The means through which the workers have ousted their 
exploiters and carried on the work of reconstruction is the 
Soviet Government, through which is expressed the Dicta¬ 
torship of the Proletariat. The workers found that they 
could not exercise their power through the governmental 
machinery of their exploiters. They found that the state 
machinery of their exploiters, whether it appeared in the 
shape of the autocracy of the Czar, or in the shape of a so- 
called democratic parliamentary government, such as we have 
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in the United States, was an instrument for their oppression 
which they must replace by their own institution of govern¬ 
ment before they could use their power and destroy capital¬ 
ism. 

THE SOVIETS - WORKERS’ COUNCILS-ARE 
THE NATURAL EXPRESSION OF THE POWER OF 
THE WORKERS. WHEN THE WORKERS OF HUN¬ 
GARY WRESTED POWER FROM THEIR EXPLOIT¬ 
ERS THEY DID SO THROUGH THE SOVIETS. 
WHEN THE WORKERS OF BAVARIA ACHIEVED 
THEIR VICTORY IT WAS THROUGH THE SOVIETS. 
IN GERMANY THE WORKERS HAVE FOUND THAT 
MODERATE SOCIALISM OF THE EBERT-SCHEIDE- 
MANN TYPE AND THE MILITARIST AUTOCRATS ARE 
EQUALLY THEIR ENEMY, AND THEY ARE FIGNT- 
ING AGAINST BOTH FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A SOVIET GOVERNMENT. 


The Communist, April 25, 1920, No. 4, pp. 1,4 


RUSSIA 

The Russian revolution is one of the greatest events in 
all human history. What has happened is that the oppressed 
masses of Russian workers and peasants have risen against 
their masters, overthrown them, and destroyed the whole 
political and industrial structure of the old regime. They 
have taken control of the land, the industries, and the state 
and are operating them in their own interests, paying no 
tribute to exploiters of any sort. The world has never seen 
such a profound social upheaval. 

Never has human history been made so rapidly as during 
the tremendous Russian revolutionary drama. 

You will understand what is going on in Russia and 
what the Russian revolution means to the working class, 
not only of Russia, but all over the world when you 
read: 

The RUSSIAN REVOLUTION by William Z. Foster 
The New Majority , November 26, 1921, p. 10 
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William Z. Foster 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
TO TRADE UNIONISTS OF THE WORLD 

Aside from its great inspirational force, perhaps the 
greatest importance of the Russian revolution to unionists 
generally, is the fact that it has made clear as daylight the 
function of the trade unions, both in bringing about the rev¬ 
olution and in reconstructing society upon a proletarian 
basis. 


Unsoundness of Syndicalism 

Before the Russian revolution these vital matters, partic¬ 
ularly the question of organizing the new society, were 
entirely a matter of speculation, but that great event lifted 
them from the realm of philosophy into that of definite 
knowledge. In pre-revolutionary days the most militant 
type of labor unionist, the syndicalist, believed that the 
reorganization of society was a comparatively simple mat¬ 
ter, and that their unions without the aid of a state could 
take direct charge of industry and carry on production and 
the social progress generally. But the Russian revolution 
has shown the unsoundness of this conception. Production 
has proved a much more complicated and difficult process 
than had been supposed. In the great Russian upheaval the 
labor unions have been unable to master the industries.... 

And not only have the unions been unable to operate 
industry by themselves, but the whole syndicalist concep¬ 
tion of a purely industrial social mechanism has proved 
unworkable.... 


Lessons Taught Militants 

Another most important lesson taught trade unionists 
by the Russian revolution is the great significance of the 
small minority of militants in the big mass of the workers. 
Before the revolution, the syndicalist theory of the militant 
minority had some inkling of this matter, but it remained 
for the great events in Russia to make it really clear. 
Whereas, the syndicalists with their indefinite conception of 
the power of the active workers when organized together 
extended the theory only to the trade unions, the Russian 
revolution showed that in the newly born society these orga- 
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nized militants were the heart and soul of not only the tra¬ 
de unions, but also every social institution. The Russian Com¬ 
munist Party with its nuclei of active workers effectively 
controlling the state, the army, the trade unions, the in¬ 
dustries, the schools, etc., in the face of a practically non¬ 
revolutionary population, is a living demonstration of the 
tremendous, and hitherto practically unsuspected power 
of a few clear headed brave spirits working among the mass 
in a united and determined manner. This revelation of the 
power of the militants is particularly valuable in the pres¬ 
ent struggle being carried on all over the world by the trade 
unions. The Russian revolution has made the militants 
consider seriously the fact that the fate of all working-class 
institutions rests in their hands, and it has shown them clear¬ 
ly how to organize together in order to effectively perform 
their historic task as the life giving element in the labor 
movement. It has taught the militants that they must not 
be dismayed by their fewness in numbers, but must boldly 
penetrate the great organized mass, and by their intelligent 
organization control it. 


Revolution in Tactics 

The recognition of this fact has wrought a revolution in 
the tactics of American trade union radicals. It has heartened 
them to enter the conservative trade unions and shown them 
the way to develop these hitherto impossible organizations 
into revolutionary activity. In making clear the true func¬ 
tions of the trade unions of the revolution and in demon¬ 
strating the importance and power of the organized militants. 

Voice of Labor , November 3, 1922, p. 11 

Eugene V. Debs 

RUSSIA’S EMBATTLED LIBERATORS 

...The Russian Revolution, whatever may be its ultimate 
fate, its final outcome and results, will stand forth in 
perspective and be chronicled in history as the greatest 
and most luminous and far-reaching achievement in all 
the annals of mankind. 

...The invincible revolutionary spirit, the noble heroism, 
the sublime faith and fortitude, the flaming idealism and 
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the stoical self-denial of the Russian revolutionary warriors 
are infinitely beyond human speech and will be recorded 
only in the triumphant liberation of the race. 

...The Soviet Republic, though but an infant of five, 
stands before us a towering menace to all the empires, dy¬ 
nasties, thrones, rulers, crowns and scepters of capitalist 
imperialism that crush humanity, banish liberty, devour 
the substance of labor, and cumber the earth. 

The Liberator , December 1922 


CELEBRATE NOVEMBER 7TH 

To All Units of the Workers Party and 
of the Young Workers League. 

Dear Comrades: The Communist International has called 
upon all Communist Parties and organizations of Communist 
youth to unite in making the celebration of the Seventh 
Anniversary of the Russian Revolution a great demon¬ 
stration for Soviet Russia and Communism. 

New attempts are being made by international capitalism 
through its henchmen, the leaders of the Second Internation¬ 
al to encircle Soviet Russia and to weaken the Soviet regime 
in that country. 

These attempts of the MacDonalds, Herriots and German 
social-democrats must be met by a great demonstration of 
the revolutionary workers. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Workers Party 
and the National Executive Committee of the Young Work¬ 
ers League join in calling upon every unit of these organi¬ 
zations to immediately make preparations for a united cel¬ 
ebration of November 7th. Joint committees for arrange¬ 
ments should be organized wherever possible to carry out 
the following program. 

1. To hold November 7th celebrations in shops and fac¬ 
tories wherever such celebrations can be arranged at which 
the speakers will point out the meaning of the great victory 
of the Russian workers. 

2. To send speakers for noonday addresses before shops 

and factories. ’ 

3. To have both forms of shop meetings adopt resolutions 
in support of the workers’ and peasants’ government of 
Russia. 
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4. To unite in great mass celebrations on November 7. 

5. Those Party and Young Workers League branches 
which are located in cities where no city central committees 
or large group of Party members exist must hold branch 
meetings to which sympathizing workers should be invited 
for the celebration of November 7th. A special program is 
being prepared for these meetings and will be published 
in the Party press. 

In addition to the celebration among the masses, the 
celebration of November 7th must be used to inspire in 
our Party membership the Bolshevik spirit and the neces¬ 
sity for the Bolshevization of our Party. It was through 
the application of the Leninist principles that the Russian 
revolution achieved its victory. Clear understanding of 
these principles is a task for every member of the Party. 
November 7th is especially significant as a day on which 
we must take up with great energy the achievements of the 
Bolshevik spirit and understanding among the Communists 
of this country. 

Fraternally yours, 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WORKERS PARTY OF AMERICA, 
William Z. Foster, Chairman. 
C. E. Ruthenberg, Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
YOUNG WORKERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
John Williamson, Secretary 

The Daily Worker , October 30, 1924, p. 3 


THAT’S WHY WE CELEBRATE 

Imperialism made a bitter attempt to win Russia back 
Full well it knew that the Russian Revolution began the birth 
of a new order that sounded the death knell to the old. 

American soldiers in Siberia. American munitions to 
the Whites in Europe. Kolchak, Yudenich, Denikin, trai¬ 
tors, all financed at the request of the world’s financiers. 

The blo ckade. The cordon sanitaire. Then Wrangel. T his £ 
prostitute of French capitalism, with funds unlimited, made 
his last stand and lost. L^pon the stocks of the guns, captured 
by the Bolsheviki were found the words ,“New Russia”. 
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The imperialists wanted a “New Russia”, not a Soviet 
Russia. They still want it today! 

We wanted a SOVIET RUSSIA. And for SEVEN YEARS 
we got what we wanted. We shall continue to get it! And 
that is why we celebrate! 

Today we have a NEW WEAPON in the battle to con¬ 
tinue SOVIET RUSSIA victorious. Today the DAILY 
WORKER has taken its place beside the militant prole¬ 
tariat of the world, upholding the triumph in the East, 
striving for victory in the West. And we also celebrate on 
this account. 

LONG LIVE THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA! LONG LIVE THE DAILY WORKER! 
FORWARD WITH IT TO A WORKERS’ AND FARM¬ 
ERS’ GOVERNMENT! 

Look to the right. Look to the left. Look below. Find 
your city. That’s YOUR meeting. ATTEND! CELE¬ 
BRATE! 

YOU’RE IN IT 
WITH US 
HELPING— 
or you’re 
NOT IN IT 
at all! 

The Daily Worker, November 5, 1924, p. 3 


William Z. Foster 

THE SYNTHESIS OF SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENTS UNDER CAPITALISM 

... The Russian Revolution produced a drastic change in 
the world, splitting irretrievably the imperialist world 
structure and blazing the way for a vast spread and inten¬ 
sification of people’s democratic movements in all direc¬ 
tions. It gave an enormous impulse to world Socialism 
in general, which has now come to embrace many countries 
in a system of states containing about one-third of the to¬ 
tal population of the globe. In many phases of social 
strength, the new world socialist system already exceeds 
that of world capitalism, and it is rapidly on the way to 
“overtake and surpass” the latter system generally. The rev- 
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olutionary peoples have also largely shattered the capital¬ 
ist encirclement of the Socialist countries, at least in its 
economic and political spheres, which has so long consti¬ 
tuted a profound hindrance and deadly threat to Socialism 
and to world peace. 

... One of the most dynamic features of the broad and 
complex democratic movement as a whole in the capital¬ 
ist world is the enormous scope that it has taken on in re¬ 
cent decades, especially since the beginning of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution, and also after World War II. Of course, 
the origins of much of this movement date far back into 
the earliest history of the labor and national liberation 
movements; but major differences are that the democratic 
mass movement of today in the capitalist countries is vastly 
greater in size and also that it tends more and more to sum 
up into the character of a direct attack upon the capitalist 
system as such. The vast expansion in extent and quality 
of this movement after the two world wars is due to the be¬ 
ginning and deepening of the general crisis of the world 
capitalist system, marked by its two elementary features: 
a) the developing weakness and breakdown of world capital¬ 
ism, and b) the general influence and growth of world 
Socialism in all its ramifications. 

The coexistence of the great and growing world Social¬ 
ist movement and of the related, ever-expanding democrat¬ 
ic movement for elementary reforms in the capitalist world, 
together with the continually more involved relationships 
between these movements, are raising up a host of new and 
complex problems for the workers of the world and their 
allies. These problems cover many questions of theory, 
strategy, tactics, organization, and general social outlook, 
and they have been all too little explored and analyzed by 
Marxist-Leninist theoreticians in the general sense in which 
we are here considering them. Especially, the new problems 
deal with mutual effects of mass democratic reform move¬ 
ments upon the two great rival social systems of today — 
capitalism and Socialism — and also with their consequences 
as to new and possible alliances between the revolution¬ 
ary and democratic forces of the world. These alliances 
tend to rise above the many formal political, ideological, 
and organizational barriers which at present separate and 
weaken these natural allies in the common struggle against 
the central enemy, monopoly capital and imperialism. 
Political Affairs, August 1957, pp. 33-45 
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Ossie Davis 


A BLACK MAN’S SALUTE 

If all the great and bragged-about benefits of the capi¬ 
talist system were true beyond cavil, it would, from the 
viewpoint of us who are its historic victims, still stand con¬ 
demned. It is a system to which we, the black people of the 
United States, have never belonged save as the degraded 
means to somebody else’s end. First as slaves, then as a 
source of cheap labor. Now as a seemingly endless supply of 
cannon-fodder for the needs of that system in its attempt to 
swallow up the world as it is now trying to do in Vietnam. 

To the black man capitalism has always been something 
not to be enjoyed—because we have always known that 
its benefits were not meant for us—but someting somehow 
to be survived. It did not destroy us—no thanks to it— 
but it most certainly did not set us free. Because it cannot. 

The black man’s mightiest expectations have always been 
in the alternative which, though nowhere present, he dreamed 
about as a part of the future. A future he frequently placed 
beyond the bounds of this world, where he would surely 
receive his reward, not down here on the earth — but up 
there in heaven. But the dream of heaven is real only to 
the degree to which it can be made to come true on earth. 
And since our religion counciled us always to look both 
ways—“Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven” 
—we searched each passing day for signs and portents. 

Thus fifty years ago when the good news came out of 
Russia that men there had decided to abandon capitalism 
and attempt to construct, here, “on earth”, a system in 
which no man would be the hereditary victim of other men 
because of the color of his skin, a system of true equality 
ultimately to be formulated as “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs”, it was only 
natural that black men should associate their own hopes 
and their own expectations with the promises of socialism. 

And so it is natural that today black men should salute 
that country and that people who fifty years ago turned their 
backs on the past and struck out boldly to build a wholly 
different kind of society. Just as it is natural for us to find 
in the example of the Russian people enduring solace for 
all of our struggles ahead, and a constant reminder the “what 
men have done, men can do”. 

The First Fifty Years, NWR. N.Y., 1967, p. 10 
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Paul Robeson, Jr. 


A BIRTHDAY MESSAGE TO THE USSR 

Warmest greetings to the Soviet people on the Fiftieth 
Birthday of the Soviet Union. This birthday has a great 
personal significance for me. It was as a young boy going 
to school in the USSR that I experienced your great warmth 
and learned of your ideals, hopes and dreams. That expe¬ 
rience—above all your deeply human values and your 
unbending determination to defend and extend them—has 
helped to give me an inner strength that has served me well 
throughout life. 

Thirty years ago I came to your country as a young Negro 
boy to experience for the first time a society that was fre e 
of racial prejudice . Today I see the vast freedom movements 
of the colored peoples of the world and the many former 
colonial countries that have won their independence. And 
I cannot help thinking of the vast sacrifices of the Soviet 
Union, and indeed of its very existence, that have been a 
decisive factor in making these struggles and advances 
possible. In the broadest sense the freedom movements 
of today, from Asia to Latin America and from South Afri¬ 
ca to Mississippi, are in part the children of October. 

It is with the deepest affection that I wish the Soviet 
Union a happy fiftieth birthday — and many more! 

The First Fifty Years, NWR. N.Y., 1967, p. 23 


Art Shields 


WHAT THE COMMUNIST PARTY MEANS TO ME 

My Party—the Communist Party—is about to celeb¬ 
rate its 54th birthday as this is written. The Party was 
formed in Chicago on September 1, 1919, by revolutionary 
Socialists who had been expelled by opportunist Right¬ 
wingers. It happens also that I am about to begin my 86th 
year. It’s natural, therefore, to recall the steps that led 
me into the Party, to think of what the Party does for me, to 
reflect on some chapters in Party history, and to consider 
what the Party means to the workers’ movement. 

I’ll begin with what the Party does for me. First of all 
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it brings happiness. That’s true for my comrades as well. 
There are difficulties, hardships and sometimes heavy ca¬ 
sualties in the class struggle. That goes without saying. 
And there’s disappointment when weaklings desert and op¬ 
portunists betray. But the overall outlook of a Communist 
is a happy one. He’s on the side he believes in. He knows 
the cause of socialism is winning. And he has comrades whom 
he loves and who love him. 

7^1 think there’s no finer word than comrade. I once heard 
Eugene V. Debs, the great workers’ leader, say, “John 
D. Rockefeller has one billion dollars but not one comrade. 
|I would not trade one of my comrades for all of his blood¬ 
stained dollars”. 

** ...I now turn to the great Russian revolution, which 
demonstrated that workers can win power and keep it. 
This was the biggest single political influence upon me. 
I read the thrilling news of the fall of the Winter Palace 
in a wireless dispatch to the Industrial Worker. The miners 
invited me to an enthusiastic celebration. We felt very close 
to our revolutionary brothers and sisters, whose borders 
were only 200 miles away. “We’re Lenin’s neighbors,” 
one miner said. There was a joyous spirit of international 
solidarity. And I was filled with confidence in the world’s 
socialist future. 

I shared this confidence with thousands of my fellow work¬ 
ers when I got a job in the Seattle shipyards. The Bolshe¬ 
vik revolution inspired my workmates and their unions. 
This was demonstrated when the Shilka, a Soviet ship, sailed 
into Seattle harbor on December 21, 1917, with a message 
of solidarity to U. S. workers from the revolutionary work¬ 
ers of Vladivostok. Both IWW and AFL unions welcomed 
the Russian seamen and their commissar, Nikolai Kryu¬ 
kov, and compelled the authorities to give them the freedom 
of the city. The Shilka returned to Vladivostok with 
a letter to Lenin from the IWW which said: “Your struggle 
is essentially our struggle and your victory our victory”. 
It was answered by Lenin in his famous Letter to Ameri¬ 
can Workers. 

The inspiration of the Russian revolution was demonstrat¬ 
ed again when The Union Record , the daily paper of the 
AFL’s Central Trades Council, published Lenin’s April, 
1918 report, The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government, 
as a pamphlet in 20,000 copies under the title, The Soviets 
at Work. 
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The revolutionary magazine Liberator, with John Reed’s 
reports from Soviet Russia, was a best seller in the metal 
trades unions, the longshore halls and on the Skid Road, 
where lumberjacks gathered. A revolutionary leaflet, Rus¬ 
sia Did It, by a young worker, was distributed in 20,000 
copies on the eve of the Seattle general strike after the war. 
The Soviet example was stimulating revolutionary think¬ 
ing. 

... I was living with workers who knew which side they 
were on. That had a lasting effect on me. I’ve always been 
sorry that I left Seattle before the longshoremen took suc¬ 
cessful job action against the counterrevolution. They boy¬ 
cotted the dock where fifty railroad carloads of munitions 
were awaiting shipment to Admiral Kolchak, the Siberian 
butcher. The stuff was delayed for weeks. This hastened 
Kolchak’s defeat. 

The Russian revolution was a great teacher. It clarified 
my political thinking. In Seattle I accepted the syndical¬ 
ist ideas of the IWW. I didn’t understand the role of a 
revolutionary political party or the power of the capitalist 
state. I had been prejudiced against political parties by 
my contacts with Right-wing, opportunist leaders of the 
Socialist Party. I placed my hopes on industrial unions. 
I thought they would occupy the industries after a revolu¬ 
tionary political strike. It was expected then that the capi¬ 
talist state would be deprived of transport and supplies 
and would wither away. Production and distribution would 
be directed by industrial unions. And the need of a workers’ 
state to suppress counterrevolution was not envisaged. 

But as time went on I saw that the course of the great 
revolution ran contrary to syndicalist ideas and expecta¬ 
tions. I realized at last that the stronghold of the capital¬ 
ists and landlords was the capitalist state. I now under¬ 
stood that the vanguard of the Russian workers and peasants 
was Lenin’s party. It led the revolution and organized the 
workers’ state that crushed the counterrevolution. A re¬ 
cognition of these facts — and the writings of Lenin—led 
the best IWW’s to join the young U. S. Communist Party. 
“Big Bill” Haywood was one of the first. He was followed 
soon by many others and by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn lat¬ 
er. 

I was much impressed with the effect of the revolution 
on William Z. Foster, whom Gus Hall calls “the very best 
that the working class has produced”. Foster left the IWW 
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in 1912 because of its dual union policies. He joined the 
AFL and became America’s ablest labor organizer. But 
he did not give up all his syndicalist ideas until he visited 
Soviet Russia in 1921. The Volga famine was then raging. 
The economy was suffering from the wreckage of war and 
counterrevolution. But Foster saw workers rebuilding in¬ 
dustry under the leadership of the Communist Party. He 
studied Lenin’s writings. He returned to the U. S. to join 
the Communist Party. He turned the Party’s face towards 
workers in major industries. The policy of industrial con¬ 
centration w r as adopted. Strong rank-and-file movements 
developed, and this led to struggles against corrupt trade 
union leaders who collaborated with the employers. 

... I am grateful to my Party for sending me to the great 
socialist land, the USSR, as a correspondent. I had seen 
the red outline of the Soviet coast at sunset from Alaska’s 
Cape Prince of Wales in 1918. But that red glow was only 
the promise of the future. I saw socialism at work in the 
sixties. 

I lived with a people who have no worries about unemplo y¬ 
ment, old age, doctors' fees, inflation or crime in the stree ts. 
TiTvery youth of good character, regardless of income, can 
get the highest education by passing necessary tests. No 
industrial director can hold his job without getting along 
with workers. Young people are athletic and beautiful. 
Living standards are rising. And peoples of all colors are 
progressing towards communism in equality and fraternity. 

...Soviet successes are widely recognized. The biggest 
monopolies and the government are seeking Soviet trade. 
Conservative leaders of the AFL-CIO longshore union have 
dropped their boycott of Soviet ships. And the Central 
Committee of our Party in its welcoming letter to Leonid 
I. Brezhnev has well said: 

“Your visit here reflects a historic shift in U. S.-Soviet 
relations. It reflects a shift in the world’s class relations.... 
For 55 years the basic, long-range policy of U. S. imperial¬ 
ism has been to hold back the building of socialism by a 
world blockade. U. S. imperialism forced that policy on 
the whole capitalist world. This policy has now collapsed. 
This fact marks an historic shift in class relations.” 

Political Affairs, September 1973, pp. 10-24 
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Henry Winston 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY, NOW MORE THAN EVER 

(From the Address to the 21st National Convention of the CP USA, 

June 27, 1975.) 

The Inspiring Example of the Soviet Union 

Comrades, the science of Marxism-Leninism is expressed 
by Communist and Workers Parties throughout the world. 
This applies to Marxist-Leninist struggles under capi¬ 
talist conditions for socialism, the aim of which is to put 
an end to the rule of capitalism. This science also guides 
a victorious working class which has achieved state power 
and is building socialism and communism in lands uniting 
one billion people. This is a third of the world’s people. 
This historic fact is but a concrete expression of the main 
tendency in the world, a weather vane of things to come 
for the remaining two billion men, women and children 
on the face of the globe. This is the trend in history. This 
is an irreversible trend. This is the inevitable future. The 
victory of the Russian Revolution in October, 1917, was 
decisive in inaugurating this new hope and new perspec¬ 
tive for all the exploited and oppressed. It was the genius 
of the immortal Lenin who led the Bolshevik Party against 
Czarism, capitalism, and foreign imperialism in Russia, 
which proved the possibilities of ending capitalist exploi¬ 
tation, national oppression and foreign domination. 

The working class in all capitalist countries, fighting 
against the same evils, was able to understand better their 
own class tasks by studying the experience of their class 
brothers in Russia who solved similar problems in their 
country. 

What has transpired since this great historical event 
is truly breathtaking for the people of the Soviet Union. 
The world has witnessed the transformation after the victo¬ 
ry of this backward, agrarian country into the second most 
advanced industrially developed country of the world. The 
Soviet Union has outstripped the U. S. in some branches 
of industry and is continuing to advance so rapidly that 
industrially it will become the first in the world, 
i The Soviet Union has no equal anywhere in the world 
when it comes to the question of the quality of life. The 
jvorking people are actively engaged in communist construc- 
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tion. The various republics which long ago achieved equali¬ 
ty are together molding the new Soviet man and Soviet 
woman. 

This magnificent achievement was and is possible only 
because of the science of Marxism-Leninism. It was this 
science which united the peoples against th e march of the 
14 armies of Denikin. Kolchak and Y udenitch. 

It united the people against the imperialists and helped 
to build the proletarian dictatorship, socialism, and the 
new advances in communist construction. The role of this 
mighty state in defense of peace, national liberation and 
socialism is a decisive weapon in today’s struggle against 
thermonuclear war. Still earlier, when the Soviet Union 
united with all democratic states and peoples throughout 
the world against the danger of “1,000 years of Nazi tyra- 
ny,” history records the decisive role of the Soviet Union 
in the military destruction of the Wehrmacht and with it 
the military machine of Italian and Japanese fascism. 

It is understandable why the forces of the Pentagon and 
all forces of reaction and fascism are stepping up their cam¬ 
paign of anti-Communism and anti-Sovietism. It is pre¬ 
cisely because of the peaceful and liberating role played by 
the Soviet Union that imperialism is directing its main 
fire against it and enlists the willing support of Right-wing 
social democracy, Maoism and Trotskyism. 

Why is this so? Because once again, the Soviet Union 
is decisively acting to save humanity from the danger of 
a thermonuclear war. Can any democrat, non-fascist, anti¬ 
fascist, non-imperialist, anti-imperialist, or any peace lov¬ 
ing forces fail to comprehend the reality that the Soviet 
Union is a part of a trinity of the three main revolutionary 
forces for the salvation of humanity from catastrophic war? 
In today’s world, socialism grows stronger day by day. 
It has been also through its policies during the past 30 years 
to help prevent the outbreak of a third world war, the dan¬ 
ger of which comes from imperialism in general and U. S. 
imperialism in particular. 


Political A ffairs, September 1975, pp. 9-10 













“There is no nation in the world today 
striving more passionately for the ideal of 
the brotherhood of man than Russia in re¬ 
volt against privilege and exploitation... 
that is why those who have battened on 
the blood and tears and miseries of the 
people from time immemorial, itch to de¬ 
stroy Socialist Russia--the hope of the 
world—the despair of capitalism.” 

Rose Pastor Stokes, August 1, 1918 
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AGAINST INTERVENTION 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 

FOR THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SOVIETS 




ROSE PASTOR STOKES DEFENDS REVOLUTION 

Ninety-one thousand and forty-five working men and 
women were represented at the opening of the conference of 
the Liberty Defense Union at Webster Hall.... 

Rose Pastor Stokes, in her speech, declared: 

“There is no nation in the world today striving more pas¬ 
sionately for the ideal of the brotherhood of man than Rus¬ 
sia in revolt against privilege and exploitation. The press 
of the plutocracy points to the violence accompanying the 
great Russian revolution as an excuse for interfering with 
the divine outcome, as if any fundamental justice was ever 
established except through sacrifice accompanied by some 
measure of violence. 

“...Any great war, civil or otherwise, is worth waging 
if the issue is greater human freedom and greater equality. 
And such measure of human liberty is being fought for in 
that glorious Russian revolution, as makes every struggle 
for liberty waged in the past pale into insignificance. 

“That is why, indeed, the American and allied imperial¬ 
ists are for intervention. And that is why, too, they would 
stop our mouths with their legal dust, so that they may 
have their way with Russia also, without effective protest. 

“They know that the liberty arising in Russia will spread 
the light of her torch over the whole world, and the dark 
night of the capitalist regime will be dispelled. They know 
that a new order must result if Russia is permitted to stand: 
Land for all, industry for all, security and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for all—an end to exploitation and an end of the 
wars between nations, that is why those who have battened on 
the blood and tears and miseries of the people from time 
immemorial, itch to destroy Socialist Russia—the hope 
of the world — the despair of capitalism.” 

New York Evening Call, August 1, 1918 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING PETITIONS WILSON 


St. Louis, Nov. 30.—At a meeting held in this city un¬ 
der the direction of the Socialist party, which was attend 
ed by more than 2,500 people, according to the capitalist 
press reports, resolutions were unanimously adopted de¬ 
manding the immediate withdrawal of troops from Russian 
territory. The resolution read: 

President Woodrow Wilson , in public addresses and state- 
mehtsT^ has repeatedly made the solemn declaration: “We 
will stand by Russia.” The statement has the approval 
of all fair-minded American men and women, and the So¬ 
cialist party approvingly repeats the declaration: “We will 
stand by revolutionary Russia.” 

However, the time has come to demand a plain and unam¬ 
biguous answer to this question: “Is our Washington gov¬ 
ernment at war with the Russian Workers’ Soviet repub¬ 
lic?” 

The reports from the Murmansk coast and from Vladivos¬ 
tok would indicate that the troops our United States gov¬ 
ernment sent to help revolutionary Russia and “to stand 
by Russia” are fighting the great Russian Soviet republic. 
This would mean nothing less than a state of war between 
the greatest and oldest republic of the new world and the 
young Soviet republic of Russia. 

*■ Allied statesmen tried to explain and justify the policy 
of armed intervention in Russia as an answer to German 
military penetration in Russia and as an attempt with Rus¬ 
sian help to restore the eastern battlefront. 

These explanations are ceasing to have any meaning. 
The great German revolution chased the kaiser and his 
ruling henchmen out of the country. German militarism, 
junker rule and autocracy are out of commission. 

Allied military intervention in Russia failed to restore 
the eastern front, but has caused indignation and resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Russian people. 

Therefore, be it resolved by this public mass meeting 
of Socialists and other citizens, that we condemn efforts 
to overthrow the Workers’ Soviet government under the 
pretence of helping Russia; 

Resolved, That we still believe in the justice and fairness 
of President Wilson’s declaration: “We will stand by Rus¬ 
sia,” which to us means nothing less than to stand by the 
Russian Workers’ Soviet republic; 
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Resolved , That we demand the immediate withdrawal 
of American troops from Russian territory, to permit the 
Russian people to establish such government as to them 
will seem best for their safety and happiness. 

New York Call, December 1, 1918 


LABOR EXTENDS ITS HANDS ACROSS SEAS 

Troops Must Be Withdrawn from Russia 

and Prisoners Freed, Says 

Convention 

Recognition of the world situation and struggles of op¬ 
pressed peoples everywhere, against ages of wrong, was 
the last act of the International Workers’ Defense League 
on Friday of last week at North Side Turner Hall. 

By adoption of the comprehensive report of the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee on these issues and questions the conven¬ 
tion went on record as in favor of the following: 

For the withdrawal of American troops from Russia. 

For a system of industry and social organization basing 
the rights of man on his usefulness to society, rather than 
upon wealth or inherited privilege. 

For the release of all political and industrial prisoners, 
just as prisoners of war are released after the conflict is over. 

For termination of race and national antagonisms. 

The statement adopted by unanimous vote was as fol¬ 
lows: 

...We therefore affirm the right of the Russian people 
to work out their own destiny. We affirm the right as well, 
since German imperialism has now been destroyed, that 
the German people be now allowed to work out their desti¬ 
ny, as the war was not directed against the German people 
but against the autocratic government and the dynasties 
of militarism. 

We declare that all nations have the inherent right, the 
right on which all popular government is founded, to de¬ 
termine their own mode of living, to be governed by the 
consent of the governed. 

...We maintain that the same moral obligations that 
obtain between man and man must be applied to the nations 
of the world. Such being the case, we feel justified in asking 
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that as a matter of right and justice, American troop3 be 
withdrawn from Russia, especially in view of the fact that 
the will of the American people expressed through the con¬ 
stitutional powers of Congress has made no declaration 
of war against Russia. 

The New Majority, January 25, 1919, p. 10 


PETITION OF THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA LEAGUE 

1. We, as citizens of United States, call upon the Congress 
of the United States to take action in the present Russian 
situation which shall bring about the discontinuance of 
the blockade against the Russian Soviet Republic. Without 
our having declared war against Russia this blockade is 
bringing death by starvation to hundreds of thousands every 
month. 

2. We urge the immediate recall of all American troops 
in Russia and the abandonment of attempts to secure special 
troops for service there. That is no service for the soldiers 
of a democracy. 

3. We do most earnestly protest against the conniving 
or collaborating of our government with any counter-revo¬ 
lutionary groups such as those of Kolchak or Denikin ser¬ 
vers of a discredited monarchical regime. 

4. We hold that the American government must do noth¬ 
ing that will hinder the Russian people from determining 
their own form of government in accordance with their 
own economic and political ideals. 

5. In sum, we call upon Congress to exercise its consti¬ 
tutional functions for the purpose of creating a genuinely 
democratic foreign policy, consistent with the traditions 
of a nation which cherishes the honorable memories of the 
revolution by which it was founded and the civil war by 
which it was perpetuated. 


This resolution was adopted at a Convention of cigarmak- 
ers of Greater New York and Vicinity, representing Twenty 
Five Thousand Workers in the cigar industry in favor of 
the above Petition. 

June 30, 1919 at Labor Temple 
243 E. 84 St. N.Y. 
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THE RESOLUTION IN DEFENCE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


The United Shoe Workers of America 

The Only Organization in the 
Industry Recognized by the 
Shoe Workers 

Resolution on Russia, adopted by the Convention of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, at Broadway Central 
Hotel, N. Y. City, August 29, 1919. One hundred and fifty 
eight delegates representing 27,000 organized shoe workers, 
took part in the Convention. 

Whereas, American troops are now in Russia in conflict 
with the established Soviet Government there, and 
Whereas no declaration of war has been made against 
that country by our government and there is evidence that 
gives rise to the suspicion that the object is to crush the as¬ 
pirations of the working class of that country, therefore 
Be it resolved, that this convention go on record as protest¬ 
ing against any interference in Russian affairs by our Govern¬ 
ment. 


THE LETTER OF FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA LEAGUE 
TO MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF WORKING WOMEN 


October 29th, 1919. 

The International Congress of Working Women 
The New National Museum, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chairman. 


Dear Madam: 

We plead with you women of different countries to join 
in a protest against the terrible slaughter going on in Russia 
now, on account of the blockade. 

Labor, One Million Strong , in New York City and vi¬ 
cinity has passed resolutions in protest of such actions of 
the Allies and America, and we hope that you as organized 
Women Workers will also show your Solidarity to Labor 
by also protesting in passing a Resolution on a Petition 
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which is being circulated and a copy of which is herewith 
enclosed, and on which a resolution was passed upon on 
the 25th day of July, 1919 by the Central Federated Union 
of Greater New York and vicinity, and many other Trade 
Unions. 

Fraternally yours. 

LABOR ENDORSES PROTEST OF BLOCKADE 

Ernest Bohn, secretary of the Central Federated Union, 
in speaking in the Madison Square Garden meeting tonight 
to protest the Soviet blockade, said: 

“The Central Federated Union has adopted a resolution 
urging the United States government to raise the blockade 
and to withdraw our troops from Russia on the ground that 
this country is not at war with Russia and that, according 
to President Wilson’s declaration, the people of a country 
have the right of self-determination. 

“The meeting tonight has been indorsed by the Central 
Federated Union, which represents 350,000 working people, 
and will, in my opinion, go a great way in inducing our 
government to raise the blockade.” 

The Joint Board of Furriers has also indorsed the meet¬ 
ing. Many other labor groups, including the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union have taken boxes and blocks of seats. 

New York Call, November 9, 1919 


HANDS OFF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The imperialists of the world are continuing their infa¬ 
mous armed intervention in Soviet Russia. The counter¬ 
revolutionary Tsarist generals, backed up by allied troops, 
allied ammunition and allied money continue shedding the 
blood of the Russian workers and devastating the territory 
of the proletarian Republic. Moreover, the Allies are tight¬ 
ening the iron ring of blockade around Soviet Russia, 
thus dooming millions of women and children to unheard 
of misery, starvation and disease. 

All this is being done because the workers and peasants 
of Russia have cast off the yoke of exploitation and oppres- 














sion and have devoted themselves to the task of reconstruct¬ 
ing their life on such foundations as will eliminate all op¬ 
pression of the poor by the rich, all exploitation of the toil¬ 
ers by the capitalists. 

This is why the capitalist countries, where all the power 
is concentrated in the hands of the big commercial and fi¬ 
nancial interests, are waging this predatory war against 
Soviet Russia. Defending their class in Russia they are there¬ 
by protecting their own interests for they know that the 
example set by the Russian workers will inevitably be fol¬ 
lowed by the workers of their own countries. Hence, Amer¬ 
ica’s participation in this war against Russia. 

American troops are still on Russian territory, and Amer¬ 
ican ammunition and money are still being used for the 
purpose of strangling the only proletarian Republic in the 
world. 

America’s intervention in Russia is frequently referred 
to as Presiden t Wilson’ s private war. This is "Correct only 
insofar as the formalities required for the waging of this 
war have not been complied with: it is being carried on 
without the consent of Congress. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
it is not altogether President Wilson’s private war. It is 
rather the class war of the American plutocracy, the class 
war of the international money hags. American capital is 
vitally interested in crushing Soviet Russia and it does 
not stop at mere technicalities, even if it means the viola¬ 
tion of laws of its own creation. In waging this war, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson plays the part of the faithful servant of the 
American plutocracy. 

American workers, you must realize this and bear it firm¬ 
ly in mind. You must know that every American soldier 
sailing for Russia, goes there to shed the blood of the Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants who are now engaged in a desper¬ 
ate struggle against the capitalists of the world—those bri¬ 
gands of the international highways. You must bear in 
mind that every rifle, every cannon, every machine-gun 
which is being sent from the United States to Russia means 
death for the many Russian workers and peasants who are 
sacrificing themselves in order that the workers the world 
over may be liberated from the yoke of international capital. 

Workers of America! It is not sufficient to know and to 
bear all this in mind— you must act accordingly. Your slo¬ 
gan must be: Not a soldier for war against Soviet Russia , 
not a cent, not a rifle to help wage this war. 










This slogan has already been adopted by the British, 
French and Italian workers. In Great Britain, in France 
and in Italy the workers are refusing to load ships with am¬ 
munition and provisions destined for the foes of Soviet Russia. 
The soldiers are refusing to go to the Russian fronts! 

American Workers, you must follow their example. To 
every invitation to play the part of Cain towards your Rus¬ 
sian brothers, to every request of the American government 
to enlist for active service in Russia, or to load ships for 
the bloodstained Russian White Army, there must be one 
answer: 

Hands off Soviet Russia! 

Communist Labor Party of the 
United States of America. 

The Class Struggle, November, 1919 


ALL HAIL TO THE BOLSHEVIKS! 

The lifting of the blockade against Soviet Russia by the 
Allied supreme council is a confession of ignoble defeat. 
The disgusting hypocrisy of the pretense that concern for 
the sufferings of the Russian population influenced the coun¬ 
cil’s decision will deceive no one. The Soviet armies had, to 
a very great extent, relieved those sufferings by annihilat¬ 
ing the counter-revolutionary mercenaries of the Entente 
and opening up the food, fuel and other material sources of 
nearly the whole territory of the old Russian empire, 
before the supreme council capitulated. The latter need 
not hope at this late day to escape the undying infamy 
which is theirs for their attempt to destroy the first free 
government in history by systematic slow starvation. 

What men and what women these Russian Communists 
are! Anti-militarists, they have put to rout a world in arms 
against them. Beset by invasion from without and treason 
from within, and stalked by the ever present spectres of 
hunger and cold, they have conquered. The proletarians 
of other countries will in their turn achieve emancipation; 
but the glory of the Russian workers they can never share. 
Thanks to these same Russian pioneers the others may be 
spared much of the agony that Free Russia has undergone. 
To the Russians, from the leaders to the humblest unlet- 
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tered Red Guard or factory worker, is due an homage that 
is scarce short of hero worship. That the revolution finally 
surmounted what appeared to be unsurmountably adverse 
conditions is the next thing to a miracle—and a testimony 
not alone to the glowing faith and heroism of the Red Rus¬ 
sians, but to the invincibility of the Communist system. 

With all military resistance practically ended and the 
blockade raised, Soviet Russia now enters the second period 
of the revolution—the period of construction. 

The New Solidarity, Chicago, January 24, 1920 


HANDS OFF SOVIET RUSSIA! 

(Many progressive labor bodies have adopted resolutions 
similar to the following. Put your union on record by mak¬ 
ing a copy of this resolution and presenting it for adoption. 
Inform The Toiler of the result). 

The workers and peasants of Russia, after long years of 
suffering under the autocratic rule of tsaristic government, 
which represented capitalists and land owners, overthrew 
that government and established the rule of the workers 
through the Soviets. 

The Soviet Government has since November 1917 been 
striving to rebuild Russia to insure the happiness and well¬ 
being of the workers of that country. In spite of the blockade 
and the unceasing war against it, Soviet Russia has succeed¬ 
ed in improving the conditions under which the workers 
and peasants live. It has achieved wonders in raising Russia 
out of the disorganization and chaos into which it had been 
plunged by the world war and the government of the tsar. 

Today in Russia the great masses of the workers control 
the government. The labor unions are represented in all 
phases of the work of production and have a part in determin¬ 
ing wages, hours, and all matters which directly concern 
the workers in the factories. No longer do a few capitalists 
and land owners control the mines, mills and factories, the 
land and all other means of production and distribution 
for their profit. The workers and peasants are conducting 
the work of society for the service of society, not for the 
profit of the few. 

Understanding that the success of the rule of the workers 
in Russia will inspire the working class of other capitalist 
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countries to follow their example, the capitalist governments 
of the world have leagued themselves against Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, and are seeking to destroy it. They blockade Soviet 
Russia and starve innocent women and children. The gov¬ 
ernments of France, England and the United States have 
financed one tsarist general after another and incited them 
to make war against the workers and peasants of Russia. 
When these generals and their armies were destroyed, 
England, France, and the United States turned to Poland 
and urged that country to war upon Soviet Russia. Now 
that Poland has been beaten they threaten Soviet Russia 
with direct use of their power. 

Because the workers everywhere realize that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia is fighting their battle as well as the battle of the workers 
and peasants of Russia, they are rallying to its support. 
English and French workers have threatened a general 
strike and revolution if their governments attack Soviet 
Russia. Workers of Germany and Czechoslovakia are re¬ 
fusing to permit munitions for Poland to pass through their 
countries. English soldiers at Danzig mutinied when or¬ 
dered to take the place of dock workers who went on strike 
rather than help the enemies of Soviet Russia. 

We (the members of .) give our heartiest endorse¬ 

ment to this demonstration of international solidarity of 
the workers and call upon all members of our organization 
and all workingmen and women of this country, to refuse 
to do any work that will help the enemies of Soviet Russia, 
but to stand solidly by the workers and peasants of that 
country in their struggle for freedom. 

The Toiler, official organ, Communist Party 
of America, New York, August 27, 1920 


BREAD AND IRON 
VS 

BLOOD AND IRON 

There are two conflicting policies toward Soviet Russia 
“Blood and Iron” is the policy of the capitalists; “Bread 
and Iron” is the policy of the workers. 

The international capitalist bund has tried its policy 
of “Blood and Iron” for five long years, keeping the world 
in ceaseless turmoil, polluting the press with endless lies, 
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and wasting mountains of wealth in furious assaults upon 
the First Workers Republic. 

The merciless struggle is almost over. The capitalists 
have been defeated. “Blood and Iron” has failed. 

Soviet Russia has fought her way valiantly through to a 
right to life and an opportunity to lay the foundation of a 
better world. Genoa had to be and Russia had to be there. 
Cowering behind their painted masks and meek beneath 
their blatant boasts, the capitalist diplomats flocked around 
the hated representatives of Soviet Russia to bargain in¬ 
sidiously against each other for the best terms they could 
get. 

This is the hour to strike for victory. Now is the time for 
the workers of the world to put their policy of “Bread 
and Iron” into effect. “Bread and Iron” can win. With the 
workers’ backing “Bread and Iron” will surely triumph. 

The first half of this policy has been carried out exten¬ 
sively. Bread the working masses have given and are still 
generously giving to their struggling comrades in Soviet 
Russia. The fearful famine has been checked and continued 
effort may conservatively hope to overcome it completely 
before winter returns. 

On to the second half of the workers’ policy! Now for the 
“Iron.” Give “Iron” to strengthen the First Workers Re¬ 
public. Soviet Russia grievously needs “Iron”—everything 
from nails to locomotives, from pins to dynamos. Tools 
and machinery of all kinds are sorely wanted and must be 
had to convert the vast realms of Russia, over one-fifth of 
the whole habitable world, into a flourishing labor common¬ 
wealth. 

Every worker will benefit by the achievements of Soviet 
Russia, and the children of all the workers will inherit great¬ 
er security and richer life. Take part, therefore, in the great 
work. Though the skill of your hands and the love of your 
heart must remain afar, send your tools to help build the 
mighty structure. Contribute in money whatever you can, 
whether it be to buy a hammer or a saw, a tractor or a thresh¬ 
er. Join with the comrades in your shop, in your organiza¬ 
tion, to make a united gift. Workers, sympathizers, generous 
and true! 

INTERNATIONAL TOOL DRIVE FOR SOVIET RUSSIA 

May 1 to June 1, 1922 
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Conducted in America under the direction of the 
FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
(National Office) 
201 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Liberator, May 1922 


PA LABOR URGES 
US ADMIT SOVIETS 

Federation Adopts Resolution Pointing Out Many Foreign 
Nations Deal with Russia 

The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, at its 22nd 
annual convention, adopted a resolution calling upon the 
United States to recognize Soviet Russia. 

Copies of the resolution have been sent to President Hard¬ 
ing, Secretary of State Hughes, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and to Senators Pepper and Reed of Pennsylvania. 
The resolution was introduced by Delegate C. S. Golden, 
of the International Association of Machinists. The resolu¬ 
tion follows: 

“Whereas, the Russian Soviet Government has with¬ 
stood all attacks launched against it not only by enemies 
within its own boundary, but the attacks of hostile govern¬ 
ments as well for a period of more than five years; and 

“Whereas, many European and other governments have 
established commercial relations with the Russian govern¬ 
ment that have proven not only mutually profitable to 
all such countries but by such action they are enabling the 
Russian people to secure the access to foodstuff, medi¬ 
cines, machinery and other commodities and supplies which 
are sorely needed in their reconstruction work; and 

“Whereas, the present administration at Washington has 
thus far failed to open official commercial relationship 
with Russia and by such action seriously handicaps and 
discourages efforts to establish commercial intercourse; 
therefore be it. 

“Resolved, That this 22nd annual convention of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State Federation of Labor urge upon the LTnited 
States Government that all barriers pending to prevent com¬ 
mercial intercourse and the ultimate recognition of the 
Russian Soviet government be removed.” 

New York Call, May 18, 1923 








“...This century, indeed, will be iden¬ 
tified with the name of Lenin, as The Lenin 
Century —because probably no individual in 
all of history has been at the helm of 
comparable great events which so changed 
the face of the world as Lenin. People all 
over the world during this Lenin centenary 
year will be inquiring into the life and works 
of this extraordinary man, and examining 
and studying the Lenin heritage.” 

James E. Jackson, May 1970 
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LENIN WILL LIVE IN CENTURIES 







TEACH LENINISM ON LENIN MEMORIAL DAY 


Wednesday, January 21, will be the first anniversary 
of the death of Lenin, leader of the world revolution. 

The Communist movement the world over will hold me¬ 
morial meetings to commemorate the great services which 
Lenin rendered to the revolutionary working class move¬ 
ment. Last year the memorial meetings arranged by our 
party for Lenin brought great masses of workers to meet¬ 
ings. The Lenin memorial meetings were the greatest demon¬ 
stration of the support of Leninism and the Communist 
movement which we have had in this country. 

The whole of our party and of the Young Workers League 
must organize to hold ever greater and more meetings in 
memory of the work of Lenin in connection with the first 
anniversary of his death. 

It is the decision of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Workers Party and the National Executive Committee 
of the Young Workers League that joint Lenin memorial 
meetings be held during the few weeks’ period from January 
18 to February 1. All units of the party and the Young Workers 
League should immediately organize joint Lenin memorial 
meetings and proceed with their arrangements for these 
meetings during the two weeks’ period stated. The meetings 
should be under the joint auspices of the Workers Party 
and the Young Workers League and speakers representing 
both organizations should address the meetings. The ration¬ 
al organization of the Workers Party and of the Young 
Workers League will assign speakers for these meetings. 


Teach Leninism 

We can do the greatest honor to the memory of J^enin 
by teaching Leninism at the meetings in his memory. Our 
aim at all the Lenin memorial meetings must be to ac¬ 
quaint the workers with the principles of Leninism which 
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were the guide of the workers and peasants of Russia 
in their struggle for power. We must bring to the work¬ 
ers the consciousness that it is only thru the application 
of these principles to their struggles in the United States 
that they can achieve their victory against their exploit¬ 
ers and oppressors. 

While we teach the principles of Leninism at the Lenin 
memorial meetings, we must not overlook the building of 
the organization of the followers of Lenin, the Workers 
(Communist) Party and the Young Workers League thru 
these meetings. At all the Lenin memorial meetings there 
should be an appeal to those who accept the principles of 
Leninism to unite with the organizations of the followers 
of Lenin. After such an appeal a systematic canvas of the 
audiences for applications for membership in the Workers 
Party and the Young Workers League must be made. 

Comrades of the Party and the Young Workers League! 
There must be a Lenin memorial meeting in every city and 
town in which there is a unit of our organizations. Spread 
the news among the workers that mass meetings in honor 
of Lenin are to be held. Present to them the ideas of Lenin 
at these meetings. Mobilize those who accept the principles 
of Leninism, the organizations that are fighting for these 
principles, the Workers (Communist) Party and the Young 
Workers League. 

WE DO HONOR TO LENIN BY AIDING IN BRING¬ 
ING THE TRIUMPH OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LENINISM. 

CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
WORKERS PARTY OF AMERICA, 
William Z. Foster, Chairman. 

C. E. Ruthenberg, Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
YOUNG WORKERS LEAGUE, 
John Williamson, National Secretary. 

The Daily Worker , December 18, 1924 


WHAT WORKINGMEN SAID OF LENIN 

In 1907 Lenin attended a workers’ congress in London. 
There were many workers there who had seen him for the 
first time. One of these workmen in speaking about Lenin 
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said: “Perhaps the workmen in Europe have another man 
as clever as he is. But they do not have another man so lov¬ 
able.” Another workman added: “He is one of us. He is 
our teacher, our master, (meaning in mind) but most of 
all he is our Comrade.” 

Lenin, whom his enemies have called great, unapproach¬ 
able, terrible, never passed a child playing in the street 
without stopping to caress him and always with great cau¬ 
tion, touching him very gently. 

One day in Gorki village, Lenin stopped to talk and play 
with the children who gathered around him for they all 
loved him and would never let an opportunity go by with¬ 
out rushing to greet him. 

He turned to one of the comrades and said: “Those young¬ 
sters will have a better time than we had. For them life 
will not be so cruel.” 

The Daily Worker, January 17, 1925, p. 8. 


LENINISM WILL BE THE SOUL OF THE LENIN 
MEMORIAL MEETING ON FEB. 1 
AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N. Y. 

(Special to the DAILY WORKER) 

NEW YORK, Jan. 18.—The organization of the Com¬ 
munist parties and the establishment of the Communist 
International separated the revolutionary workers from 
the workers still under the control of the social-democrats. 
The lines were clearly drawn between the workers who were 
willing to fight for the establishment of the power of the 
workers and poor farmers against those who still had faith 
in bourgeois democracy and still believed that they could 
use the capitalist state in order to ride into power. 


What Is Leninism? 


This alignment of the revolutionary forces was of great 
significance. It laid the basis for the revolutionary move¬ 
ment and eventually of the revolution. It has become appar¬ 
ent, however, that the mere formation of Communist Par¬ 
ties will not achieve the revolution. Only Bolshevik parties 
can perform this gigantic feat—only parties trained in 
the tactics, strategy and discipline of a real Bolshevik 
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party can lead the masses to the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

Lenin was the father of the Bolshevik party. He was 
the creator of Bolshevism. His genius and insight led the 
vanguard of the Russian working class into and thru the 
proletarian revolution to victory. With a well-trained band 
of disciples, he permeated the workers of Russia with the 
idea and will to revolution, employing the methods that 
the revolution requires. This today is embodied in what 
we call Leninism. 

Leninism embraces organization and ideology. It demands 
flexibility of tactics. It is not the raising of the torch of 
the revolution—but the application of “zigzag” ways 
to get to the revolution. Being Marxism in the period of 
world imperialism, Leninism demands elasticity, capacity 
for rapid change of method—but always based on a keen 
analysis and understanding of capitalism. But above all, 
Leninism demands a centralized party—a party rooted 
in the shops—a party whose members accept iron disci¬ 
pline—a party capable of leading the masses and willing 
to fight to the end. 


... Lenin Memorial Meeting 

This will be the soul of the Lenin Memorial meeting of 
the Workers (Communist) Party to be held at Madison Square 
Garden on Feb. 1. This is the day when all revolutionary 
workers will once more review the revolutionary movement 
and learn the lessons of its struggles. This is the day when the 
revolutionary workers and oppressed peoples will stop to 
think of the great comrade who led the way and left the 
struggle, for us to continue in his path. 

The Daily Worker , January 19, 1925, p. 2 


Walter Duranty 


DURANTY REPORTS LENIN 

Moscow, October 15, 1922. —“Lenin is not only right 
back on the job, but is as fit as a fiddle. I watched him for the 
best part of an hour today, and if he is a sick man, I never 
saw a well one,” said Oscar Cesare, the American artist. 






who managed to gain admittance to Lenin’s office in the 
Kremlin, a privilege rigidly denied to “interviewers”. 

Cesare was admitted to make sketches of the Soviet leader 
for the magazine of the New York Times on condition that 
he would not interrupt Lenin’s work. 

Telling of his interesting experience, Cesare said: 

“And you never saw anyone working with such gusto. 
It made me think of the way a man who has been denied 
his favorite dish by a doctor for a long time, and then when 
at last he is allowed to eat it goes right ahead as if he hadn’t 
tasted food for a year.” ... 

Lenin rose and greeted his visitor with a strong handshake. 
Iiis figure looked stocky and strong and, though his hair 
is more gray than the red in his bristly mustache and small 
chin beard, his eyes were clear and bright, his face full of 
healthy color. The room was lined with a restful blue paper, 
harmonizing with a thick blue carpet. A felt door closed 
softly on well-oiled hinges, shutting Cesare into a quiet 
chamber in which there were no ornaments or pictures on 
the walls save two prints or photographs, apparently of 
some meeting.... 

“Lenin stepped close up to me, smiling in a wonderful¬ 
ly attractive way,” said Cesare. 

“‘Sit where you please and make yourself comfortable,’ 
he said. ‘You’ll excuse me if I go on working-will it 
matter if I don’t pose for you?’ 

‘“Not in the least,’ I answered, ‘just go ahead as if I 
wasn’t here—they said I could stay for ten minutes.’ 

“‘Ten, twenty, just as you like,’ said Lenin. (In point 
of fact I stayed forty-five and then went of my own accord.) 

“For a time he sat hunched up in a chair reading a Rus¬ 
sian newspaper intently as if he would burn a hole in it. 
From start to finish he seemed utterly unconscious of my 
presence and absorbed in his work. Of course that is not lit¬ 
erally true. After a short while he dropped his newspaper 
and pressed a buzzer for his secretary. He asked her to bring 
some documents. While waiting he smiled at me and asked 
how I found Moscow. I replied I had been much struck by 
the order of the city, the cheerful faces of the people, and 
the busy work of painting and repairing everywhere. 

“‘Been here long?’ he asked. 

“‘Two months,’ I replied. 

“‘Two months, eh? That’s good. And you got a good im¬ 
pression? That’s fine.’ 
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“I took advantage of the opportunity to say how interest¬ 
ed in him people in America were, adding: ‘You are as well 
known there as President Harding. Even those who don’t 
agree with you admit you are a big man.’ 

“Lenin again smiled the genuine attractive smile. ‘I am 
not a big man,’ he said, tapping himself on the breast. 
‘I’m only a little man,’ and again he stepped toward me 
with an indescribably friendly air. 

“His secretary brought in some papers and at once I 
ceased to exist for Lenin. He studied the typewritten pages 
profoundly, then murmured the names of some of his prin¬ 
cipal subordinates. Still muttering, he seized a telephone 
book and ran through its pages, repeating the number as 
if I were a thousand miles away. He pressed the figures 
on the automatic dial and got the connection. In all his 
actions there was nothing nervous, but swift conservation 
of movement and energy that reminded me of films I had 
seen to teach avoidance of waste motion at machines. 

“While telephoning, Lenin gave the effect of entire ab¬ 
sorption—he was actually speaking face to face with the 
subordinate, and gestured naturally and instinctively with 
his free hand. 

“Finally I told him I had got enough sketches and added 
I would make lithographs for reproduction to be sold in 
America for the benefit of starving Russian children. For 
an instant Lenin didn’t catch the words and I explained. 
‘Good,’ he said, ‘good, I understand.’ I murmured some¬ 
thing about political opinion in America. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘I’ve just been reading this,’ and he held up a red-bound 
copy of Pettigrew’s Plutocrat Democracy. ‘It’s a very fine 
book,’ and his eyes sparkled as he looked down at it. I 
got the impression that Lenin didn’t admire the American 
political system as much as he admired the book.” 

Lenin’s Impact on the United States, N. Y. 1970, pp. 82-84 


Robert Minor 


LENIN—HIS MEANING FOR US TODAY 

Fifteen years ago the man who embodied the most pow¬ 
erful mind and will that the world possessed died at the 
early age of 54, having more profoundly affected the course 
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of civilization than has any other man that ever lived. 

...The time had come when mankind was at last conscious¬ 
ly to seize upon the blind forces of history to become finally 
master of its own fate; and Lenin was the genius who be¬ 
came history’s best instrument for developing that con¬ 
sciousness and that action. 

...This leading section of society is the working class; 
and within this class its most conscious, self-sacrificing 
and self-disciplined members constitute the revolutionary 
political party of which Lenin became the modern founder, 
organizer and teacher. It is necessary to emphasize this, 
because Lenin could not have lived as he did and perform¬ 
ed his world-shaking deeds—Lenin could not have been 
Lenin—separate and apart from the party he created, the 
Communist Party. 

...And Lenin was not merely a Russian. To the best of 
England he was also an Englishman; to the true France he 
was a Frenchman, to the real Germany, a German—and we, 
well, we claim this great cosmopolitan leader to be insep¬ 
arable from our own United States of America! 

* * * 

Nothing gives a clearer conception of Lenin’s magnitude 
as world leader—the cosmopolitan character of his work— 
than the many observations he made over a long period 
of years on events in this country in which he saw repre¬ 
sented the most advanced forms of capitalist economic de¬ 
velopment and the corresponding political institutions. 

...The application of the Taylor system in the years 
preceding the war was for Lenin a matter of great signifi¬ 
cance. Considered as a method applied under the capitalist 
system, he described the process of reducing the number 
of workers required for a given operation, and the catas¬ 
trophic immediate results for the working class, “scientific¬ 
ally” squeezing several times as much work out of the 
worker, pitilessly wearing him down, etc. 

...Five years later it was my privilege to hear Lenin 
speak on the application of the Taylor system, not to ex¬ 
ploitation of labor, but to the industries of the socialist 
state ; to the building of a free socialist society. What a 
difference! In this application, it meant, not slavery, but 
emancipation; not the wearing out of men and women, 
but their winning of abundance and guaranteed leisure in 
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a wealthy socialist society; not millions in a condition of 
unemployment and starvation, but the right to work for 
all... 


* * * 

Lenin’s particular interest in American agriculture began 
not later than 1905, and there could hardly be a better exam¬ 
ple of self-discipline than the fact that this intellectual 
giant—in the middle of the vortex of world war, while 
giving leadership to the immediate world struggle against 
war—was able so well to dispose of his time as to sit down 
and compose a profound study of the situation and devel¬ 
opment of far-away American farming and the conditions 
of life of the American farmer! 

...He used the American example to smash the arguments 
of Russian opportunists who thought large-scale and corpo¬ 
ration farming were “decaying” in America, and that the 
free land of America could lead to something other than 
capitalism. 


* * * 

In closest connection with this interest in the purely 
technical marvels of development of American society was 
Lenin’s fascination with the problems of political develop¬ 
ment of the working class under these most advanced Amer¬ 
ican conditions. 

...However, noting in the years 1917-18 the fact that the 
Socialist trend in the United States was found mainly among 
... immigrant workers, Lenin centered an avid interest 
on the problem of when the native mass of American work¬ 
ers would manifest such developments. I recall an instance 
in 1921 when I introduced him to an American comrade 
and he eagerly inquired whether the comrade was a “native 
American”, where his father and mother were born, etc. 
Nevertheless, he took close account of the fact that the im¬ 
migrant workers of America constitute a huge mass of the 
working class in the basic industries, and attributed to the 
various national groups a corresponding importance, as I 
had occasion to learn from conversations with him. 

...His concern with the American Negro is shown in ex¬ 
tensive examination of the Negro sharecropper, and again 
in polemizing against the opportunists who advocated “cul- 
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tural-national autonomy” for oppressed peoples within im¬ 
perialist states. Lenin called sharply to attention the fact 
that the American Negroes in the South are given separate 
or “ racial ” schools (one of the “demands” of the “cultural 
autonomists” in Russia), and that all of the worst brutal¬ 
ities continued, such as a 44 per cent illiteracy among 
Negroes. 

...However, if we learn anything from Lenin, it must be, 
first of all, the lesson of concrete application of our princi¬ 
ples to the exact situation and problems that are decisive 
here and now. 

...Lenin was, foremost of all men who ever lived, the 
leader of the struggle against war. We, the Communists, 
more now than at any time, need to understand and to 
be able to follow his teachings in the struggle against war. 

...The correctness of the policy of Lenin is proved by the 
existence and role of the great socialist state, towering as 
the stronghold of peace in the surrounding chaos of Europe 
and Asia. 

The Communist, January 1939, pp. 25-34 


Ella Reeve Bloor 


“LENIN IS HERE, LENIN IS HERE!” 

...The second day of the Congress, I saw Lenin for the 
first time. A small man entered very quietly from a side 
door near the platform and sat down at a table behind a 
large group of palms, and immediately began making 
notes. “Lenin is here! Lenin is here!” the whisper began 
spreading; finally the delegates could restrain themselves 
no longer and rose and sang the “Internationale” in every 
language at once. Lenin, bent over his papers, paid no 
attention. When he got up to speak, they began it again 
and sang as loud as they could. He waited until they got 
through, looking thoughtfully out over the audience, then 
back at his notes, a little impatient to begin, and then 
started speaking directly and simply, without oratorical 
tricks or flourishes. There flowed from him a sense of com¬ 
pelling power, and of the most complete sincerity and 
selflessness I have ever seen. 

After the meeting, Lenin walked down the big hall to 
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shake hands with all of us. He was especially glad to see 
the Americans, and asked us many questions about things 
in America, and particularly, I remember, about American 
farmers. 

A few days later Lenin defended the theses proposed by 
the Russian delegation against amendments offered by some 
of the delegations. The particular point at issue was the 
necessity first of creating a truly revolutionary party in 
each country, and then of winning over large masses. Some 
of the delegates were urging that the demand for large 
masses be dropped, arguing that victory was achieved in 
Russia even though the Party was very small. Lenin said 
that anyone who failed to understand the necessity of 
winning over the majority of the working class was lost 
to the Communist movement. It was true that the Party 
itself in Russia was small at the time of the Revolution, 
he said, but the important thing to remember was that in 
addition to that, they had won over the majority of the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies all over the 
country. 

“We achieved victory in Russia,” said Lenin, “not only 
because we had the majority of the working class on our 
side (during the elections in 1917 the overwhelming majority 
of the workers were for us and against the Mensheviks), 
but also half the army—immediately after we seized power 
—and nine-tenths of the masses of the peasantry—within 
the course of a few weeks—came over to our side.” 

Lenin proceeded to point out that the meaning of the 
term “masses” changes as the character of the struggle 
changes. There were times, he said, when the enlistment 
of several thousand really revolutionary workers by the 
side of Party members for some particular struggle meant 
the beginning of the process of winning the masses. But in 
a period when the revolution has been sufficiently prepared, 
a few thousand workers can no longer be called masses. 
“The term ‘masses’ then means the majority: not merely 
the majority of workers, but the majority of all the ex¬ 
ploited.” 

Over and over again he reiterated that in order to achieve 
victory it was necessary to have the sympathy of the 
masses, of the majority of the exploited and the toiling 
rural population. Failure to understand and prepare for 
this, he explained, was the key to the weakness of the 
Party in many countries. 
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A deep impression was made on me by Lenin’s insistence 
that we should always be ready to recognize our mistakes 
and learn from them how best to organize the struggle. He 
concluded with the words: 

“We must not conceal our mistakes from the enemy. Who¬ 
ever is afraid of talking openly about mistakes is not a rev¬ 
olutionary. If, however, we openly say to the workers: 
‘Yes, we have made mistakes,’ it will prevent us from re¬ 
peating those mistakes in the future, and we shall be better 
able to choose the proper time. If, during the struggle itself 
we shall have the masses—not only the majority of the 
workers, but the majority of all the exploited and oppressed 
— on our side, then victory will certainly be ours.” 

Lenin's Impact on the United States, N.Y., 1970, pp. 62-65 


LENIN CENTENARY 

Never in all history has any genius been so honored as 
Lenin is today. There is almost no part of the world where 
his ideas and teachings have not penetrated, nor where 
they have not had a transforming effect. 

In saying this, it must never be forgotten that the ideas 
and teachings of Lenin are part of a dynamo of creative 
thought generally referred to as Marxism-Leninism and 
that they are based on the role of the working class as the 
generator of progress. This concept was already expressed 
in the Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels published in 1848. 

The genius of Lenin lies in his working out the vast com¬ 
plexities of applying the essence of all previous thought to 
the problems of our times to move the world ahead. 

...The great Greek philosopher and scientist, Archimedes, 
said in a moment of intellectual triumph over material 
problems, “Give me a lever long enough and a place to 
stand, and I will move the world!” 

...It is impossible to move the world out of its orbit but 
it is possible to change it. Archimedes was celebrating the 
triumph of physical science. Lenin, more than two thousand 
years later, demonstrated the triumph of social science. 
That eventful moment in human history was the birth of 
the first socialist state in the history of the world, the 
Soviet Union. 
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It marked the culmination of mankind’s millenial dreams 
that some time, somehow this stage would be reached. 

The dream of the brotherhood of man is ancient, but it 
found its fulfillment only relatively recently when Lenin’s 
ideas became a force which moved his own people. Today, 
they moved the world. And the ancient dream of the brother¬ 
hood of man has taken on a genuine reality which far tran¬ 
scends the ancient hopes and aspirations. 

Lenin's Key 

To open entrances a key is needed, whether it be a door 
or a thought. Karl Marx found a key. Lenin also found a 
key. 

Lenin, creatively developing the ideas of Marx and En¬ 
gels, did find a lever to change the world. 

That lever is the whole of his teaching. Predominant in 
it is the role of the working class as the generator of prog¬ 
ress and the role of the working class as its “General Staff” 
in the broadest sense. 

But, Lenin insisted, without an advanced understanding 
of society and the world, of philosophy and history, neither 
the working class nor its vanguard can advance. 

He insisted on the role of the vanguard. This is a long 
misused term. Lenin meant that, as a social engineer, ex¬ 
perts have to guide a social movement. He laid this down 
as a rule, and history has proved that the rule is true. 

The reactionary forces in all countries persecute Com¬ 
munists because they are a “vanguard” in social movement. 

But more than this pragmatic experience of repressions 
proves the point. 

The Socialist world which now is not only a major power 
but, we believe, a predominant power in the decisions which 
affect the democracy, security and peace of the world, came 
into being only because there was in every case this vanguard 
of the working class. 

Let us not forget that the Soviet people have been raised 
in the spirit and teachings of Lenin. 

They, and their Government, and in this connection it is 
possible to speak of the two as united in aims, have been 
the strongest spokesmen and activists for peace anywhere 
in the world for peace, coexistence and security of all peo¬ 
ples. 

This is the best proof, pragmatic and lasting, of the way 
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that Marxist-Leninist ideas creatively developed by Lenin 
have changed the world in the interests of the masses of 
the people of this world. 

Surely this anniversary is the outstanding event of this 
week, as well of this year and all time. 

Daily World, April 18, 1970, p. 2. 


Henry Winston 


HOW I LEARNED ABOUT LENIN 

...I had finished grade school and was a sophomore at 
Lincoln High School when the great depression began in 
1929. Sheffield Steel reduced its work load, later closed 
down, and my father lost his job. My family like millions 
of others in the nation joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

It was during this period of search for employment that 
I became acquainted with the “Shade Tree Congress” in 
Paseo Park. Here hundreds of black people gathered daily 
to discuss the way out of this crisis. There were unem¬ 
ployed workers, small farmers and small businessmen ruin¬ 
ed by the depression. Garveyites, preachers, ex-students 
and the like. Many saw the solution in more liberal pro¬ 
grams by the Republican Party. Some saw answers in a 
reform Democratic Party in the North, which might even¬ 
tually change things in the South. Still others found the 
answer in the development of the “talented tenth” among 
the Negro people, who would eventually educate the masses 
and lead them from a position of inequality to equality. 

Some thought it would take 500 years to achieve equality. 
The equality, as seen, was in the framework of the existing 
capitalist system. Some even thought that equality would 
never be achieved. These men were groping and searching. 

I shall always remember Paseo Park for it was here that 
I first learned about Lenin. 

One day I noticed two people, one black, one white, 
representing the Communist Party, appear on the scene 
distributing the Daily Worker. Everyone was struck by 
the fact that the paper forthrightly developed a program 
for the unemployed and called for black and white unity 
in the struggle against lynchings. This was something 
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new. The two men listened to the debate and a little while 
later the black man asked for the floor. He explained to an 
audience in rapt attention the meaning of the economic 
crisis. He showed that the lynchings, legal and extra-legal 
raging in the country were connected with this crisis. He 
showed how racism was one of the main weapons of capi¬ 
talism, and how both parties used this weapon to divide 
the ranks of black and white. 

* * * 

I learned that the Bolshevik Party under Lenin, led the 
working class and peasantry to victory over capitalism in 
Russia. This talk was especially interesting because this 
victory brought about an end to the mass pogroms against 
the Jewish people. This new system put an end to all forms 
of national oppression and guaranteed equality to all peo¬ 
ples oppressed by Czarism. The five-year plan of Lenin 
was being developed involving the millions in creating a 
new life free from exploitation. 

^.Listening to the speaker pointed up the thought that if 
pogroms against the Jewish people could be wiped out in 
Russia, why is it not possible for us to put an end to lynch¬ 
ing against black folks in the United States? If equality 
could be granted to the Jewish people, Uzbek, Tartars, 
and all oppressed nationalities by the new system in Rus¬ 
sia why could not our people achieve equality for the Negro 
people in the United States? If people in old Russia, kept 
in colonial oppression, and denied every possibility for 
social advancement, education, language, skilled jobs, and 
treated as social pariahs by the old regime could now achieve 
freedom and become equal did it not follow that it is 
possible for our class and our people to bring about freedom 
and equality here as well? I began to think that the solu¬ 
tion of the question of freedom for the race must go hand- 
in-hand with the fight against all forms of exploitation. 

The concept “Race Man” was the guiding principle of 
progressive Negroes in Kansas City in those days. The com¬ 
mon identity of interest between black and white workers 
was at an extremely low ebb. The racist policy of exclu¬ 
sion of Negroes from unions was obedience to the policy 
of monopoly. 

I read John Reed’s “Ten Days that Shook the World” 
and this whetted my appetite to read more about Lenin. 
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I learned that the social sciences as well as the natural 
sciences were international. 

In his fight against feudalism in old Russia Lenin stud¬ 
ied agriculture in the United States. I learned that Lenin 
noted the national character of the Negro question. This 
scientific conclusion now led me to add the concept of na¬ 
tionality to that of “Race”. What followed from this con¬ 
clusion was the necessity of rejecting bourgeois liberal and 
social democratic answers about the road to freedom being 
that of education, humanitarianism, philanthropy, and mor¬ 
al persuasion. The question now posed became one of rev¬ 
olutionary struggle against national oppression in unity 
with the struggle of the working class for its rights all over 
the country. And the struggle for unity of black and white 
placed on the order of the day something new for the United 
States, namely the fight against chauvinism in the realm 
of ideas and practice. 

The Communist Party’s struggle against white chauvin¬ 
ism received national attention in 1931 with the case of 
A. Yokinen, a white member of the party accused of chau¬ 
vinism. The party held a public hearing in New York, in 
which Yokinen was charged with discrimination against 
Negroes. There were over 200 delegates from many mass 
organizations and several thousand spectators. Yokinen 
was found guilty by a workers’ jury and expelled. Enemies 
of the party began to label it “the party of the Negro”, 
a label the party wore proudly. 

The party’s unequivocal position against racism drama¬ 
tized the need to eradicate it and made possible the black 
and white unity which forged the struggle for the organiza¬ 
tion of the unorganized, the rights of the unemployed and 
the winning of millions for the unconditional economic, 
political and social equality for the Negro people. 

Lenin’s teachings showed the way. It was these ideas 
which influenced and molded my life and led me to under¬ 
stand questions of the leadership of the working class. I 
also learned that victory for the class, and my people, could 
come about only if there was a Communist Party guided by 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Daily World, April 25, 1970, p. M-3 
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LENIN’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


Editorial comment 

...He (Lenin)... was theoretician, strategist and leader 
of the glorious October Socialist Revolution in Russia in 
1917. 

This was the greatest social revolution in human history; 
no other could compare with it. Everywhere masses acclaim¬ 
ed it, for its significance was truly world-wide. 

...When on November 8, 1917 Lenin strode to the rostrum 
at the All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Petrograd to an¬ 
nounce, “We shall now proceed to construct the socialist 
order,” he was not just proclaiming this for Russia. He was 
inaugurating a completely new epoch in history. This was 
the epoch of world transition to socialism, the epoch of 
the emancipation of all mankind. Today this epoch is far 
advanced. The forces opposing world imperialism have 
become the decisive factor in world history. 

This was the legacy of Lenin to humanity. 

Political Affairs, April 1970, p. 1. 


James E. Jackson 


LENIN AND NATIONAL LIBERATION 

...This century, indeed, will be identified with the name 
of Lenin, as The Lenin Century —because probably no indi¬ 
vidual in all of history has been at the helm of comparable 
great events which so changed the face of the world as 
Lenin. People all over the world during this Lenin cente¬ 
nary year will be inquiring into the life and works of this 
extraordinary man, and examining and studying the Lenin 
heritage. Lenin’s legacy is many-sided and complex. It is 
a combination of profound, scientifically evolved ideas 
standing on the shoulders of vast knowledge. 

A cardinal aspect of Leninism is that it weds the idea to 
the deed. There is no gap, no wall of separation between the 
Leninist ideas. They are brilliant in their conception, elo¬ 
quent, penetrating and moving and yet at the same time, 
they are fitted appropriately to actions just as monumental. 
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...Up until Lenin’s time most of those identifying with 
the working class, including socialist thinkers and activists, 
hardly conceived of tapping the great potential for human 
revolutionary change that was represented by the oppressed 
tens of millions of the East, of Africa, of South America. 
These areas of the world were considered outside the province 
of sophisticated urban politics, and consequently there were 
“socialist” theorists who said: “Beyond the borders of 
Europe is an inert mass.” And therefore decision would be 
wrought solely in the heart of western civilization, with 
the colonial provinces, the outlying unfree areas of the world 
playing no role in overthrowing capitalism. 

It was Lenin’s theory of uneven development which served 
as a scientific instrument for divining social forces in re¬ 
spective countries and for making it possible to achieve a 
breakthrough in the shell of imperialism which encompassed 
the whole world in one or another form of its oppressive 
embrace.... 

...Of course, Lenin’s point of departure and ending always 
centered upon the working class, not only with the largest 
section of the population, the Russians, but with all the 
oppressed peoples. And Lenin had an absolute rule-of- 
thumb standard which he demanded that any revolutionary 
worthy of the name must abide by: that the workers of any 
and all nations , nationalities, ethnic backgrounds, of all 
color tones and of all climes, shall seek to establish organi¬ 
zational ties in a common class organization.... 

One World Front 

The world working class today is in two component parts. 

First is the world working class in state power, with all 
that science has to offer in the means of production, the 
means of military defense, with a vast territory, with great 
institutions, with a great power indeed. This section of 
the world working class is a fortress, a bastion, an arsenal 
of power for the world revolutionary movement. There can 
be no national liberation movement worth its name any¬ 
where in the world, which does not find a relationship to 
that section of the working class which holds state power. 

Secondly, there is the section of the world working class 
movement which is in the capitalist countries, fighting at 
one level or another, to one degree of consciousness or an¬ 
other, on the economic, social and political fronts against 
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capitalism for the advancement of the working class, for 
democracy and socialism. 

Therefore there can be no such thing as an independent 
national liberation movement that is not objectively a com¬ 
ponent part of the world revolutionary process. 

...The future belongs to the working class and its allies, 
the oppressed peoples. Karl Marx gave us the slogan: “Work¬ 
ers of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
chains!” Lenin, basing himself, as he always did, on the 
creations of the founders of scientific socialism and on 
thorough understanding of our world and its development 
processes, added to that slogan to update it for the age of 
imperialism, because the age of imperialism combined two 
things, the socialist revolution and the colonial revolution, 
into one world revolutionary front. Thus, Lenin modified 
Marx’s slogan to proclaim: 

“Workers of the world and oppressed peoples, unite into 
one front! You have nothing to lose but your chains and a 
world to gain!” 

Political Affairs, May 1970, pp. 6-18 


Claude Lightfoot 


LENIN ILLUMINATES THE PATH 
TO BLACK LIBERATION 

... Comrade Lenin, more than any other individual, set 
up the theories and methods and defined the forces which 
have decisive meaning for the struggles of Black Ameri¬ 
cans. Even though Comrade Lenin has been dead for almost 
a half century his thoughts and his work live on. 

... He (Lenin) wrote: 

“Not merely formal equality. In one way or another, by 
one’s attitude or by concessions, it is necessary to compen¬ 
sate the non-Russians for the lack of trust, for the suspi¬ 
cion and the insults to which the government of the ‘domi¬ 
nant’ nation subjected them in the past.” 

This latter point, the problem of compensation, consti¬ 
tutes one of the major problems that we confront in the United 
States. Lenin’s teachings on this question have not yet 
been grasped by the American working class. The Black 
liberation movement in recent years, in various forms, has 
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been placing the problem of compensation for over 400 years 
of intensive exploitation of Black people in this country. 
As a consequence of almost 300 years of slavery and 100 
years of super-exploitation, Black America has been rele¬ 
gated to such a low point on the economic totem-pole that 
to talk about establishing equality for them without a 
program which would also encompass the accumulated 
problems in this context is nothing but idle phrase-monger¬ 
ing. Thus Black America increasingly sees the need for 
what Lenin defined almost half a century ago. The problem 
we face is to educate the American working class to under¬ 
stand how vital this is in the pursuance of their own self- 
interest. 

Thus, in summary, it can be said that the immortal Lenin 
helped to chart the path of Black liberation in the United 
States when he defined the nature of imperialism and thereby 
pinpointed the exact status of Black Americans in the con¬ 
text of the world situation. He illuminated what would 
be required when he joined the class struggle with the na¬ 
tional and racial features which characterize the present 
status of Black America. He set the stage for the advance¬ 
ment of Black liberation in a new context when he led 
the Russian Revolution which initiated the present-day 
world revolutionary process. He showed the way to the 
achievement of the goal of Black liberation when he orga¬ 
nized a party of a new type, the Bolshevik Party. For 
without such a Party operating on the American scene, as 
it did in Czarist Russia, and hanging high the banner of 
proletarian internationalism, Black liberation in the United 
States is inconceivable. 

Last but not least, the struggles he waged internally 
among socialist forces and within his country against the 
effects of national chauvinism and racist ideology come 
down to this day as showing what will be required to over¬ 
come the accelerated racist ideology in our country among 
whites, and the divisive separatist forms of narrow nation¬ 
alism, both of which stem from imperialist sources. 

Black America in general, and Black youth in particular, 
must come to understand the historic contributions of Lenin 
and the state he erected. They must be as one with Paul 
Robeson who declared upon visiting the Soviet Union: 
“Here, for the first time in my life I walk in full human 
dignity. You cannot imagine what that means to me as 
a Negro.” And in response to those who suggested, since 
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he was impressed so much by what had taken place in Rus¬ 
sia, that he should leave the United States and live in 
Russia, he said: 

“My father was a slave and my people died to build this 
country, and I am going to stay here and have a part of it 
just like you. And no fascist-minded people will drive me 
from it. Is that clear?” 

As time goes by, I am certain that Black America will 
take the path of a Paul Robeson. And in so doing they will 
find the way to Black liberation in the United States. 

Political Affairs, June 1970, pp. 29-39 


Howard L. Parsons 


LENIN AND WORLD FRIENDSHIP 

I have three main impressions of the International Friend¬ 
ship Meeting: the international outlook and work of Lenin, 
the great influence of Lenin in the world today, and the 
bonds of friendship and common commitment which unite 
the progressive peoples of the world. 

Lenin knew twelve languages and was in touch with many 
people in many countries. From his own experience and 
study he was familiar with the conditions and problems of 
workers and others in these countries and wrote extensively 
about the concrete problems as well as about general prin¬ 
ciples that pertained to the solving of them. Because he 
was concrete but also general, his legacy of thought for us 
today is a rich one. What he said about proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, class struggle, trade unions, revolution, national 
liberation, imperialism, the national question, the women 
question, war, peaceful coexistence, the friendship of peo¬ 
ples, democracy, bureaucracy, industry, agriculture, so¬ 
cialist economy and many other issues still applies today. 

Lenin understood and strove to solve the complex prob¬ 
lems of the multinational multilingual peoples of old 
Russia. He dreamed of a nation of Russians, Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Uzbeks, Tatars, and others who would 
live side by side, diverse in their traditions and united 
in their loyalty to one nation under socialism. The struggle 
of the Soviet people through the bitter years of world war, 
civil war, foreign intervention, famine, the Nazi in- 
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vasion, the cold war, the postwar devastations ... has 
proved that Lenin’s dream was founded in reality. It has 
been confirmed in the toughness and devotion of the Soviet 
people. At our meeting the presence and speeches of persons 
from different republics in the Soviet Union were testimony 
to their single devotion and national diversity. 

Correspondingly, Lenin had a vision of the unity of the 
oppressed and working people throughout the various na¬ 
tions of the world. That vision did not stem from an ab¬ 
stract interest in people. Lenin not only knew specific 
languages; he knew the language of humanity and talked 
to common people wherever he went, feeling as they felt, 
observing and analyzing their problems with them. So he 
developed deep and broad insights into the different and 
common problems of the masses in the world. What he 
wrote about them still pulsates with living immediacy. 
The many papers at the conference revealed the many- 
sided character of Lenin’s thought and his power of con¬ 
crete and abstract analysis. 

As Lenin responded to people, so people responded and 
still respond to him. One speech after another demonstrated 
the great influence of Lenin... “Lenin is near and dear to 
all of us”; “Lenin’s ideas will live forever”; “Lenin lives 
and triumphs”; “Lenin has not died but is living on in our 
hearts”—such were the sentiments of those who have felt 
the throb of the masses in their own country and elsewhere 
moving toward freedom, and who have understood that 
Lenin was the best friend and guide that the movement 
has had in this century. Even those whose beliefs were not 
Leninist and who represented friendship societies uniting 
differing viewpoints, spoke of the large effects of Lenin 
and Leninism on their countries. 

Impressive was the variety of appreciations of Lenin, 
reflecting the variety of national conditions and the many- 
sidedness of Lenin’s thought and work. The Soviet dele¬ 
gates, as was their right, spoke with pride about the accom¬ 
plishments of the USSR as the fulfilment of the behest of 
Lenin. They stressed the solidarity of the workers, peace 
activists, and the friends of socialism in combating war 
and colonialism. Speakers from the socialist countries of 
Bulgaria, the GDR, Poland, Hungary, and Romania cited 
the achievements in fulfilling Lenin’s ideas in their coun¬ 
tries and the tasks lying ahead. The Yugoslav representa¬ 
tive, Prvoslav Ralic, called attention to Lenin’s emphasis 
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on national specificities as well as internationalism, Ivan 
Hruza of Czechoslovakia, applying Lenin’s concept of ideo¬ 
logical struggle to his country in the period since 1956, 
criticized dogmatism in his country but revisionism still 
more, and pointed out the importance of ideological struggle 
in socialist countries. A Hungarian economist, Tibor Forg- 
acz, stressed Lenin’s concern with the economic principles 
of personal incentive and cost accounting. B. L. Kemsuren 
of Mongolia recalled that Lenin had talked to Mongolian 
leaders, and he observed that his country, like the Vietna¬ 
mese, has skipped capitalism and passed from feudalism 
to socialism. Agustin Toledo of Cuba voiced the hope of 
all nations struggling for independence and socialism when 
he quoted Fidel Castro’s forecast of victory. 

Nguyen Van Kinh, Chairman of the Vietnamese-Soviet 
Friendship Society, told of Ho Chi Minh’s debt to Lenin’s 
Theses on the National Question. Like the others in his 
delegation, he expressed militancy against the US aggres¬ 
sors, pride in the blows that the Vietnamese people have 
delivered against US imperialism (over 6,400 planes shot 
down, peace talks, withdrawal of part of US forces), and 
confidence in victory. 

... Speakers from the non-socialist countries explored 
Lenin’s thought in relation to their own problems especi¬ 
ally. The representative of Japan, Seiichi Katsumata, a 
member of the House of Representatives, spoke of the pos¬ 
sibility of a united front in Japan and of a peaceful tran¬ 
sition into socialism. Speakers from England, France, Italy, 
and India dealt with Lenin’s significance for their countries. 
K. P. S. Menon of India reported the popularity of Lenin 
in India and praised Lenin’s work against colonialism. The 
representatives of African states ... were unanimous in 
their cry for national liberation and independence and in 
their recognition of Lenin’s legacy for them. The represen¬ 
tatives of the Latin American and the Mideast countries 
also made strong statements for national liberation. 

Some of our most moving experiences were our meetings 
with the people from the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
the People’s Republic of Korea, and the countries of the 
Middle East. It is heart-rending and shaming to hear di¬ 
rectly from the Koreans stories of American atrocities 
against their people and to look into the gentle, resolute eyes 
of those Vietnamese whose heroism is yet undaunted by 
our government’s devastation of their land and people. 
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If they can forgive us, as they do, must not we then redouble 
our efforts to remove all foreign armies from their land and 
widen our small initiative of friendship untill it embraces 
all Americans and all Vietnamese? 

I had previously participated in a world peace meeting; 
it was marked by cordiality and friendship. But here the 
concentration by one and all on the thought and activity 
of Lenin gave the meeting a heightened inspirational qual¬ 
ity. In every speaker one could sense the influence of 
Lenin and the esteem in which he was held. It gradually 
became apparent that all of us from seventy countries, 
black and white and yellow, men and women, young and 
old, were living with a common source of our work, a com¬ 
mon presence, and a common guide. Meetings for interna¬ 
tional friendship are bound to take on certain qualities of 
a family reunion. But they become even more so when the 
participants come explicitly to speak about a man whose 
memory and living purpose unite them in feeling and 
thought. The attitudes of our participants with regard to 
Lenin varied in intensity and loyalty; but all were com¬ 
mitted to peace and friendship, and all of us—at our fam¬ 
ily reunion—were moved by feelings of brotherly and 
sisterly affection toward one another. And the invisible 
presence among us all was the presence of our brother Lenin. 
One may search in vain to find that spirit of comradeship 
among the greedy business moguls, the opportunistic poli¬ 
ticians, and the ruthless military men of the world when 
they get together! To find real humanity, one must look to 
those people who are struggling together against war, fas¬ 
cism, racism, and all other forms of oppression. One must 
look to the Asians, Africans, Latin Americans, and Euro¬ 
peans of the type we met and to the vast masses whom they 
represent—and to those progressive Americans whose strug¬ 
gle against the hydra-headed monster of capitalism is at 
one with the struggle of their brothers and sisters abroad. 

Our meeting made it plain to me that Lenin is justifiably 
near and dear to untold millions throughout the world.... 
We must not forget that Lenin’s greatness is integral to 
the greatness of the working masses and their movement 
toward liberation in this century. 

I carry away from our meeting mounting respect for 
Lenin and also a deepened feeling for that friendship of 
workers and peoples whom he considered to be the foun¬ 
dation for a humane world order. Lenin did not want us 
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to mourn, celebrate, or idolize; he wanted us to think, 
work, and organize. 

The memory of our new, old, and ever dear friends in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, the Americas, and Australia will 
remain with us. It will strengthen and inspire us to struggle 
still more steadfastly for those values so precious to people 
everywhere—human life itself; peace; mutual understand¬ 
ing and cooperation; equality, social justice, and freedom; 
material and cultural abundance; and lasting friendship 
among all nations and peoples. 

New World Review, Fall 1970, pp. 86-91. 


Jerome Davis 


THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM LENIN 

I was sent to Russia under the Tsar’s Regime in 1916 by 
the American Y.M.C.A. to work for the prisoners of war in 
Turkestan. The conditions under the Tsar were terrible. 
Ninety-two per cent of the people were illiterate. I had 
the Tsar’s secret service on my trail twenty-four hours 
a day. They even slept in the same house where I stayed. 
No letters ever reached me through the mail. I had to pick 
them up already opened at the Tsar’s censor. I was not 
allowed to mail any letters but had to deliver them to the 
Tsar’s censor. There were no doctors in the rural areas and 
there the people were virtual slaves as serfs. 

In the first prison camp in which I worked 75 were dying 
every day. The water given them was taken straight out of 
the roadside ditch. I had to provide wood so that all their 
water could be boiled. 

Nothing was being done for the Russian soldiers and after 
my efforts to do something for them were repeatedly refus¬ 
ed, General Kuropatkin finally gave me permission to start 
one club for the soldiers. I had to station a man there to 
write letters all day for the soldiers, since they were com¬ 
pletely illiterate. This work for the soldiers became so 
popular that when the Revolution broke out I went back 
to St. Petersburg to start more clubs. 

I was eager to see Lenin and was at the Finland Station 
to see him when he arrived, April 17, 1917.* Thousands and 

* Lenin arrived in Petrograd on April 3 (16)—Ed. 
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thousands of people were at the railroad station to greet 
him. He spoke from the top of an armored car. He made a 
great speech. He congratulated the workers on having freed 
Russia from the autocracy and made clear he wanted to 
do everything to improve the conditions of the people. 

One month after Lenin’s return, the first national meeting 
of the Bolshevik Party took place* and Lenin’s proposals 
were adopted in their entirety. In October the Bolsheviks 
won power. On October 25 (November 7) the Second Con¬ 
gress of Soviets opened in Smolny. All power was now in 
the hands of the Soviets. They passed a decree on peace 
introduced by Lenin, which declared, “War is the greatest 
crime against humanity.” 

Because of the innovating work I had done for the Rus¬ 
sian soldiers I was invited to attend this great conference 
of the Soviets and heard Lenin speak. 

Lenin lived very simply, wore inexpensive clothes and 
did not smoke. He impressed me as a man who was a cham¬ 
pion of the toiling masses. He believed that there must 
be a just and equitable distribution of all the wealth in 
the world. He was completely unselfish and willing to give 
his life for the benefit of the people. On one of the occasions 
when I saw Lenin, he gave me an autographed picture of 
himself which I value very much. 

How then shall we appraise a leader like Lenin? This is a 
most difficult task, but today, at the time of the centenary 
of his birth, we can at least try to evaluate his character. 
By the time he was 23, Lenin had accepted the faith of 
Marxism and gave everything he had to its realization. 
He had a penetrating mind and a dedicated devotion to 
what he believed to be true. He desired nothing for himself, 
but he was resolute and unshakable in the pursuit of what 
he believed to be in the interests of all the people. 

History has shown that Lenin was probably right in the 
long run in believing that it was the industrial workers 
the revolutionary forces would have to rely on. Lenin, too, 
believed in bringing about the closest relations of the work¬ 
ers and the peasants, and in doing everything possible to 
bring the level of the countryside up to that of the city. 

...Today, because of Lenin and his work, Russia has free 
education, free medicine and a crime rate that is a fraction 


* The Vlllh (April) All-Russia Conference of the Bolshevik Party 
took place on April 24-29 (May 7-12)—Ed. 
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of ours in the United States. The Soviets are not spending 
the colossal amount that we are on armaments and they 
have not sent their armies 10,000 miles away to support 
a dictatorship as the United States has done in Vietnam. 

Each one of us should ask himself, “What are the lessons 
that I can learn for my own life from that of Lenin? Do I 
have his dedication? Do I give everything I have to causes 
in which I believe as he did? Is my life devoted to helping 
the masses of the world secure justice and happiness?” 

Lenin's Impact on the United States , 

N.Y. 1970, pp. 93-95 


Jessica Smith 


SOME MEMOIRS OF RUSSIA IN LENIN’S TIME 
Fragments of a Work in Progress 

I was among those who heard the golden words of John 
Reed and Albert Rhys Williams when they returned to 
this country from Russia, telling the story of Lenin and the 
Revolution and the dawn of socialism. 

The news of the Revolution, and the blatant anti-Soviet 
actions of our government, brought numerous working-class 
and middle-class people to the defense of the young workers’ 
state. Meetings, demonstrations and parades were held 
calling for “Hands Off Russia”, and the end of the US 
armed intervention and blockade. Many workers’ and other 
organizations were formed for technical aid, medical aid 
and famine aid, for trade and recognition, all encouraged 
by Lenin himself. 

I took part in some of these activities through my work 
in the Intercollegiate Socialist Society (later the League 
for Industrial Democracy) and association with the move¬ 
ments for peace and socialism. This, and the reports of 
Reed and Williams and others, aroused in me a consuming 
desire to go to Soviet Russia and see for myself. The oppor¬ 
tunity came in the early winter of 1922 when, having reach¬ 
ed the ripe age of 26 a few months earlier, I was eligible 
for acceptance as a member of the American Friends Service 
Committee doing famine relief in the Soviet Union. (Not 
a Quaker myself, I had become acquainted with their work 



as a graduate of Swarthmore College, a Quaker institution.) 
A terrible drought had swept the fertile Volga region the 
summer before, wiping out crops and livestock and taking 
a heavy toll of the famished people, who died on the spot 
of hunger or typhus, or fled to other regions. The disastrous 
consequences of this famine and the heavy death-toll were 
mainly due to the years of foreign military intervention, 
civil war and blockade, which sapped the resources with 
which Russia, as a whole, might have been able to cope 
with the disaster. 

Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, was head 
of the American Relief Administration which used food as 
a weapon. He had helped to overthrow the Hungarian Rev¬ 
olution. He had sent supplies to counter-revolutionary 
White generals in Russia. He saw a wonderful opportunity 
in the great famine of 1921-22 to help win over the Rus¬ 
sian population against the Bolsheviks, hoping to control 
local governments by means of food supplies. 

Lenin understood Hoover’s motives completely. He also 
knew how much the food offered by Hoover was needed by 
the people. Therefore he wisely accepted the aid but made 
sure that it would have no strings attached, and that its 
actual distribution would be in the hands of the Russians 
themselves. 

I arrived in Moscow late in January 1922, when the coun¬ 
try lay almost prostrate under the blows of the capitalist 
destroyers. Moscow, even under its flattering blanket of 
snow, was incredibly battered and shabby. Not a single 
shop or restaurant open, windows broken and boarded up, 
black chimneys protruding from them. Hardly a car to be 
seen, ancient and battered droshkies lurched through the 
gutted streets where only a few bundled pedestrians were 
visible. The stations were crowded with the sick and hungry 
from the famine areas who had nowhere to go. Only Red 
Square and the Kremlin with its impregnable strength 
and beauty, its towers and golden domes standing guard 
over the city, were untouched by the desolation and dis¬ 
repair. 

Even then, in those grim days, the glory of Russian opera 
and ballet were to be enjoyed nightly in the Rolshoy Opera 
House. Lenin understood the need of the people for spirit¬ 
ual nourishment as well as food, and gave strict instruc¬ 
tions that the necessary funds and food be provided to keep 
the Bolshoy and other theaters open. So there was the rich 
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art of Moussorgsky and of Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and the ever-popular Swan Lake and other ballets, as well 
as more modern works. The prima ballerina of those days 
was the aging and fattening Geltser, whose loyal fans still 
loved and applauded her wildly.... 

Coming up from work in the villages for a Moscow vaca¬ 
tion in November 1922, the Moscow I had seen nine months 
before was already transformed with new paint and new 
building. During that visit I had an opportunity to hear 
Lenin speak. The Fourth Congress of the Comintern was in 
session, and Robert Dunn, also of the Quaker mission, and 
I were able to get passes to hear Lenin speak in the Great 
Palace inside the Kremlin, on November 13. A storm of 
applause greeted Lenin when he entered the great hall, 
the singing of the Internationale , then rising acclaim as 
he came to the podium. Lenin seemed extraordinarily aloof 
from the applause, not in any sense of separateness from 
the people there, but as though he were standing aside from 
a tribute that had no personal connection with him. Thus 
the first overriding impression was Lenin’s utter lack of 
any consciousness of self. Lie arranged some papers and 
notes, beginning to talk, simply and rapidly and extem¬ 
poraneously, as soon as the applause began to subside. 
It was not an oration, an address, a speech. Lenin had some 
important things to tell the audience and he got down to 
the essence of what he had to say at once, without any 
oratorical embellishments or superfluous words, but speak¬ 
ing with an intensity that compelled complete attention. 

1 cannot of course pretend to remember what he said, 
or that its meaning was clear to me at the time, whispered 
in my ear by a translator not always sure himself of the 
meaning of the German in which Lenin was speaking for 
the benefit of the many foreigners in the audience. 

What does remain impressed on my memory forever, 
is the uplifting and awesome sense of being in the presence 
of the greatest man of our time, the leader of the world’s 
first Socialist Revolution and the Socialist State dt had 
brought into being. 

This was Lenin’s first public appearance after a long 
serious illness. He explained that he could not make the 
long report evidently expected of him in the title “Five 
Years of the Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the 
World Revolution,” but would speak only on the New 
Economic Policy.... 
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The main burden of his speech, as I have read it since, 
was that the New Economic Policy had helped the Soviet 
people to weather the most difficult period, that there were 
many successes, but grave difficulties lay ahead.... Now, 
eighteen months later, when the granting of freedom of 
trade to the peasants, and temporarily turning some small 
factories back to their owners, had brought a degree of re¬ 
vival, Lenin said “we have passed the test”. He drew laugh¬ 
ter by the wry remark that Russian rubles had become 
famous “if only for the reason that their number now in 
circulation exceeds a quadrillion.” But the government 
was already grappling with the problem of stabilizing the 
ruble, the most important factor in expanding trade among 
the people, and this had been accomplished without any 
foreign loans. The peasantry were reviving from the fam¬ 
ine.... Light industry was on the upgrade; the conditions 
and mood of the workers had improved. While heavy in¬ 
dustry was still a grave problem they had begun to accu¬ 
mulate the funds needed to put it on its feet.... 

Lenin ended with the advice he never ceased to give. 
Stressing that only a few weeks before the last intervention¬ 
ists had been driven from Soviet soil and Vladivostok lib¬ 
erated from the Japanese invaders, he said: 

“I do not know how long the capitalist powers will per¬ 
mit us to enjoy the opportunity to study in peace, but we 
must take advantage of every minute of respite from fight¬ 
ing, from war, to study, to start learning from the begin¬ 
ning ... to study and to study hard.” 

In January 1924, I was one of several young Americans 
living in Moscow, acting as correspondents for the Federated 
Press, which served labor newspapers. One Sunday morn¬ 
ing in late January I returned from a walk to the Quaker 
headquarters, where several correspondents were living, to 
be told that a half hour earlier we had all been summoned 
to a special meeting at the Bolshoy Opera House. Rushing 
to the center, I arrived just as the doors of the Bolshoy 
opened and people came streaming out. Their tears, their 
stricken faces told the dreadful news. 

In the days of mourning that followed the people pour¬ 
ed in to Moscow from all corners of the land, thousands of 
them, to say farewell to their beloved leader. I do not be¬ 
lieve there has been such an outpouring of love for a fallen 
leader in all history. I went to the station with some other 
Americans, part of the vast crowd meeting the funeral 
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train chugging slowly in from Gorki, then followed the 
coffin as it was carried on the shoulders of the Bolshevik 
leaders through the streets to the Dom Soyuzov—then still 
known by its old name, House of Columns. 

Endless lines of people stretching through the main streets 
and side streets of Moscow flowed toward the House of 
Columns, where Lenin’s body lay banked in flowers. The 
people, from all of Moscow, from all of the country, waited 
day and night for their turn to bid farewell to their beloved 
leader, lighting bonfires to warm themselves in the bitter¬ 
est cold Moscow had ever known. Inside the Hall the peo¬ 
ple walked quietly, solemnly, the men removing their hats, 
peasants from the village crossing themselves as they look¬ 
ed at the still face on the bier. Hidden behind the palms 
an orchestra played softly, the Beethoven and Chopin 
funeral marches, the revolutionary anthem to their fallen 
heroes, sometimes the Internationale. When I was there, 
the old peasant woman by my side whispered to me, “How 
many friends our Lenin has, how many friends have come 
to visit him today!” 

Lenin's Impact on the United States, 

N.Y., 1970, pp. 95-99 



“The greatest drama of our times, the 
battle that is determining the course of 
all human events, is the historic contest 
now going on between the two world sys¬ 
tems—capitalism and socialism. All other 
events are in one u'ay or another associat¬ 
ed to this main combat of our time. 

“...Socialism has not yet fully won, but 
capitalism has definitely lost. The big de¬ 
bate throughout the world is about what 
kind of socialism is desirable, not whether 
socialism is desirable or not.” 

Gus Hall, 1966 
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THE USSR—THE FIRST COUNTRY 
OF TRIUMPHANT SOCIALISM 









ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


William Z. Foster 


SOVIET RUSSIA—THE LAND OF FUTURE 

While in Russia I made every effort to get the views 
not only of the predominant political group, the Commu¬ 
nists, but also those of the opposition parties: the Menshe- 
viki, Anarchists, Syndicalists, ex-bourgeois, etc. In my in¬ 
vestigations I was allowed to go where I pleased and to 
associate with whom I wished. I feel that I had a fair chance 
to observe the real situation and to build up an opinion 
of my own. 

The result of my trip is that my faith in the Russian 
revolution has been enormously strengthened. I feel sure 
that it will accomplish its great purpose and that the reac¬ 
tion will never again get the upper hand in Russia. It is 
true that the situation is one of heart-breaking difficulty, 
especially with the complications brought about by the 
famine, but forces are at work that will resolve it success¬ 
fully. The supreme problem of today is the economic prob¬ 
lem. The world’s industrial experts say that the Com¬ 
munists cannot solve this and still adhere to their main 
program. Rut this is an old story with them and their like. 
They said right after the October revolution that the new 
Government was absolutely impossible and could not last 
two months. Yet here it is now, four years later, stronger 
than ever. The political “impossibility” has been brilliant¬ 
ly achieved, as the whole world has had to admit. And 
the same is true in the matter of the defense of the revo¬ 
lution. When Russia, without an army and paralyzed by 
the blockade, sabotage, etc., was besieged by a multitude 
of foes, backed by world capitalism, the military wiseacres 
assured us that the Soviet Government was doomed. But it 
did not fall. On the contrary, by one of the greatest military 
efforts on record, it succeeded in driving back all its ene¬ 
mies and in making its foes respect its power. The mili¬ 
tary “impossibility” has been solved. And so it will go 
with the “insoluble” industrial problem also. Even as the 
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workers solved the overwhelmingly difficult political and 
military problems so they will solve that of industrial 
rehabilitation. The whole country, now freed from war for 
the first time, is turning its attention to the industrial 
situation, and I, for one, am confident that its difficulties 
will be overcome—to the surprise and dismay of the bour¬ 
geois world. < 

Just now, I think, a double campaign of publicity is 
necessary: first, to acquaint the people generally with the 
terrors of the famine and the blockade, and to bring home 
to them a sense of their responsibility to relieve these con¬ 
ditions; and second, to point out thoroughly to the rebel 
elements here the true meaning of the new economic pro¬ 
gram now being put into force in Soviet Russia. There 
is altogether too much ignorance on this subject, too much 
nonsense about the Communists inviting the capitalists 
back into control in Russia. We cannot have too much light 
on the great industrial problem and the measures that are 
being applied to solve it. 

Symposium Soviet Russia, December 1921, p. 245 


BUSINESS SPEAKS: 

Success of Five-Year Plan admitted by capitalist spokesmen 
who advocate recognition and normal trade relations. 

John K. Calder is one of the outstanding American en¬ 
gineers working in the Soviet Union. He sailed back to 
the U.S.S.R. last month to take charge of the construction 
of the Balkhash copper plant, in Kazakhstan. He was chief 
construction engineer on the Cheliabinsk and Stalingrad 
tractor plants and the Magnitogorsk steel mill.... 

Before sailing, John K. Calder gave this interview: “If 
Congress would only send a delegation over to study the 
place and see for itself what is going on there they would 
understand that Russia is a menace to nobody and a vast 
potential market for American goods. It will take the 
Russians years to supply their own needs, and the only 
exports will be those which will enable Russia to buy goods 
in other countries.” 

As to conditions of American engineers in Soviet indus¬ 
tries, he stated: “A man who goes to Russia to work will 
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get on. The man who goes there to grouch, or butt in on 
their politics might as well get out. But the man who does 
his job directly and honestly does not have to worry.” 

Regarding his experiences with Soviet workers, Mr. Cal- 
der said: “The mechanics at first were not trained; they 
did not understand machinery. But mechanics have been 
developed whom I would not exchange for those anywhere 
else. How did they develop like that? By experience and 
study. Many of the men attend night school three nights 
a week. They absorb learning like sponges—they’re hungry 
for knowledge. And they make wonderful mechanics. That 
includes not merely the older men, but the women as well.” 

Col. Hugh L. Cooper in an address to bankers and busi¬ 
nessmen in January, 1932, at the American-Russian Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce luncheon, said: 

“Do you realize that the loss in Russian orders in 1931, 
which could have been obtained if normal trade relations 
between the two countries had not been obstructed by false 
propaganda about the Five-Year Plan ‘menace’, Soviet 
‘dumping’, ‘convict and forced labor’, etc., would have 
provided good, steady jobs throughout the year for be¬ 
tween ninety and one hundred thousand of our unem¬ 
ployed?” 

Charles A. Gill. Supt. of the B. & 0. Railroad, who 
has returned from one year of employment in the U.S.S.R., 
said: 

“During my stay in Russia, I had the pleasure of re¬ 
commending several million dollars worth of machine tools 
for use in railroad shops. On the strength of my recommen¬ 
dations, a commission visited the U.S. with authority to 
purchase this machinery. But due to the inability of Ameri¬ 
can manufacturers to extend credit, the business was trans¬ 
ferred to Germany and other countries.” 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, and member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
says: 

“As one feature in the policy of promoting amicable 
international relations and stimulating our foreign com¬ 
merce, I believe that prompt consideration should be given 
to establishment of diplomatic and trade relations with 
Russia. 

“The establishment of trade relations under present con¬ 
ditions with Russia should be calculated to promote inter¬ 
national peace and good will.” 
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Senator Bronson Cutting says: 

“Right now, in our economic crisis, trade is doubly im¬ 
portant. Russia is a great potential customer. We should 
recognize her government and enter into normal trade rela¬ 
tions with her as soon as possible.” 

The “Down with the Bolsheviks” diehards in Congress 
have been active, urging the exclusion of all Soviet prod¬ 
ucts, on unfounded charges of “forced and convict labor”. 

Congressman Henry T. Rainey, after a trip through the 
Soviet Union, said: 

“Labor is freer in Russia than in any other country in 
the world. The charge of forced labor is not borne out by 
the facts. I talked with the workers themselves and found 
them as free as anywhere in the world.” 

Soviet Russia Today, June 1932, p. 8 


Johannes Steel 


CABLE FROM MOSCOW 

Moscow, April 3 

...Americans simply have no conception of what the war 
has meant to the Soviets or of the extent of their sacrifices 
for the common cause. The aftermath of the war is beyond 
anything that we can imagine in America. This, together 
with the bad Ukraine harvest, makes the reconstruction 
task heavy indeed. 

Yet the most remarkable thing is the spirit of the peo¬ 
ple. The Government has kept them completely informed, 
explained precisely what is ahead in the way of work. As 
a result, morale is high and the people fully realize that 
they are engaged in a second war, namely, a war of recon¬ 
struction. The Soviets are frequently accused of being materi¬ 
alistic. This is false. I find them most idealistic in their 
devotion to the work of building up the country for their 
children. 

By 1939 the USSR had laid the industrial and agricul¬ 
tural basis for a smoothly functioning socialist economy 
with an ever-rising living standard for all the people. The 
war destroyed that basis. It is now in the process of being 
rebuilt with terrific speed. To that reconstruction the en¬ 
tire Russian people have dedicated every ounce of strength. 
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They were well on the way to their goal in 1939 and are 
confident that they will be able to get back to that point 
in three to five years. That is why I am morally certain 
that no nation more desires peace than the USSR. The Rus¬ 
sian people cannot understand the American attitude. They 
so want to like the Americans and are deeply concerned over 
the behavior of the United States. Particularly by such 
things as United States help to Turkey which was a de facto 
ally of Hitler’s. 

In Moscow everybody reads like mad and all the time. 
Rookshops are crowded, magazines and newspapers sell like 
hotcakes. The theaters, the opera and the ballet are packed 
every night. As a result of the war, the Muscovites are 
dressed drably, but all agree that while Goering wanted 
guns before butter, the Russian people want tractors before 
pressed pants. 

Thirty-four thousand tractors for agricultural use will 
be turned out this year in the Soviet Union. The rate of 
production of agricultural machinery has trebled over last 
year. Furthermore, already the flow of new consumer goods 
can be seen in the shops and department stores. Prices are 
going down for consumer goods as heroic efforts are evident¬ 
ly made to produce them. Despite many war legacies, life 
is getting easier daily. The first Moscow showroom for 
the retail sale of automobiles is about to be opened. The 
new Soviet automobile models are streamlined. The new 
eight-passenger ZIS is a Soviet version of the Packard lim¬ 
ousine, and hundreds of them are now to be seen on the 
Soviet streets. 

Much has been said about Moscow’s subways so I will 
just add that I wish New York had a subway system as well 
equipped, well lit, clean, airy and comfortable. 

Cultural life is manifold, intense and passionate, with 
the entire people participating. The ballet, Romeo and 
Juliet, is staged with lavishness and a brilliant decor 
that outdoes Hollywood. Simonov’s play, The Russian 
Question, is currently running in six Moscow theaters at 
the same time. There is a wide choice of plays by both So¬ 
viet and foreign dramatists. At the theater it is no excep¬ 
tion to see a bemedalled Soviet general sitting next to a 
simple peasant woman wearing a shawl. She turns out to 
be his mother. 

It is remarkable how many young people speak good 
English, learned in the Moscow Institute. I talked for 
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three hours to students of the Moscow University in a give- 
and-take conversation which revealed them to be intel¬ 
lectually alert, well read and passionately interested in 
all things American. They talked intelligently about con¬ 
temporary American literature and theater, and displayed 
much interest in the writings of Eugene O’Neill, Lillian 
Heilman, Ernest Hemingway. The latter they like as art¬ 
ist-writer, but criticize his politics and want to know 
what he is writing now. The students are obviously 
very happy young people devoted to the Soviet way of 
life. Their education is paid for by the State and 
anyone who passes the necessary exams can attend the 
university. 

I found the students extremely literate politically. They 
are unhappy about the trend of American policy. Said 
one girl in English and with moving simplicity, “We want 
peace and brotherhood with all the peoples of the world. 
But President Truman in his last speech does not seem to 
offer it to us.” 

They have, it is true, certain misconceptions about Amer¬ 
ica but there is no iron curtain over their minds. They 
are only too willing to learn. Veterans among students 
who have had contacts with American soldiers in Germany 
and Austria express particular interest and liking for Ame¬ 
rica. 

...As far as the general political situation is concerned, 
there is a sharp contrast with the United States in the 
complete absence of political hysteria. The people here 
are extremely calm and not disturbed by savage attacks 
which continue to be made upon them from abroad. They 
are well informed about these attacks but so firmly con¬ 
vinced that Soviet policy is directed toward world peace 
that they don’t worry. They therefore are concentrating 
upon the fulfillment of various Five-Year Plans. At the 
moment all energies are bent upon producing a record 
harvest and Soviet newspapers are front-paging what has 
developed into a nationwide contest of various collective 
farms to out-sow and out-produce one another. Verily the 
ways of the Soviets are the ways of peace. 

Soviet Russia Today , May t947, pp. 10-11 
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William Z. Foster 


THE SOVIET "MOON” 

The launching of the man-made satellite by the USSR 
is, by common agreement, an event of stupendous scientific 
importance, marking a new era of scientific accomplish¬ 
ment. It is also a splendid demonstration of the superiority, 
technically and otherwise, of the Socialist system over 
that of capitalism. Progressive forces all over the world 
are hailing the magnificent event, and it is indeed a glo¬ 
rious accomplishment to add to the many others that will 
go to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the USSR. 

It took science and technique of the very highest order 
to make and throw this new moon into its orbit far above 
the earth. That the Soviet Union should have the superb 
technical competence required for this unparalleled feat 
is hardly more to be marveled at than the extreme speed 
with which that country acquired this ability. The writer 
remembers very vividly the primitive and ruined state 
of the Russian economy in 1921, at the close of the civil 
war. It seems almost incredible that it has been able to 
make such gigantic progress in such a short time as to 
enable it to achieve this present great accomplishment. 

...With matchless courage and resolution, the Soviet 
people set about rebuilding the primitive Soviet economy 
from the ground up. Their success has never been equalled 
in history. New plants were built, new engineers were edu¬ 
cated, new armies of skilled workers were trained and a 
splendid body of scientists was developed—until now, the 
USSR, with its magnificent scientific and industrial setup, 
is able to lead the world in such a revolutionary enterprise 
as the sensational launching of the new moon. We may rest 
assured, too, that it will not be long before, realizing the 
dream of every modern boy, “space ships” manned by 
human beings, will be speeding through the outer regions. 

All this great moon accomplishment sounds like the 
achievement of the “impossible” and, in fact, the whole life 
of the USSR has been the doing of just that. 

...All this, of course, is only a beginning. The Soviet 
Union is still a very young country. Only 40 years old, it 
is developing with unparalleled speed. Although it has 
already established Socialism, it is still building the eco- 
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nomic base and educating the great armies of scientists, 
engineers and skilled workers who will soon carry the coun¬ 
try on to the realization of still more astonishing “impossi¬ 
bilities” than it has yet done. 

Triumphing over all the capitalist enemies and the croak¬ 
ers and knockers in the labor movement, the USSR, cou¬ 
rageously correcting its mistakes as it goes along together 
with other Socialist countries, is now travelling ever faster 
along the road to the eventual realization of the greatest 
social system of well-being, democracy and mass happiness 
that the world ever seen or that man has ever dreamed of. 
The earth satellite is the harbinger of still greater things 
to come; achievements which, for their realization, had 
to await the coming of Socialism upon the world scene. 

Daily Worker, October 9, 1957, p. 1 


Gus Hall 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIALIST WORLD 

The greatest drama of our times, the battle that is de¬ 
termining the course of all human events, is the historic 
contest now going on between the two world systems—capi¬ 
talism and socialism. All other events are in one way or 
another associated to this main combat of our time.... 

In this conflict, the struggle for the minds of men is cru¬ 
cial. It is my firm conviction that capitalism has now lost 
this most important aspect of the battle. Socialism has 
not yet fully won, but capitalism has definitely lost. The 
big debate throughout the world is about what kind of so¬ 
cialism is desirable, not about whether socialism is desir¬ 
able or not. Capitalism is on the defensive, and ideas for 
the advancement of human society come more and more 
from the socialist sector of the world. 

Secondly, the competition between the two world systems 
in the fields of industry, technology and science is now 
entering a new stage. Socialism has now overcome the han¬ 
dicap of the industrial and technological backwardness that 
it inherited from the past. From this point on it will com¬ 
pete with capitalism from the broad, modern industrial 
base that it has achieved. Consequently, the ground rules, 
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of the competition between the two systems have changed. 
...Thus the question of how much a system can produce is 
turning into a moot question. Instead, what is going to 
emerge as the central point of the competition is what a 
social system does with this unlimited industrial capacity. 

From our own experience we already know what capital¬ 
ism does with automation and the new capacity. Before 
automation we had more than 500,000 coal miners in the 
United States. Today we mine as much coal but there are 
only about 100,000 coal miners.... We know from experience 
that automation has created a new permanent army of unem¬ 
ployed. 

What society should do with increased mechanization 
and new industrial capacity is not difficult to understand. 
As machines replace men in. production the hours of work 
should be correspondingly reduced for all. This is exactly 
what is being done in the socialist countries and it is in 
these countries, therefore, that automation is considered 
a great blessing for all. In the capitalist economy, however, 
it is something to be feared by workers. It is in this sense 
that automation and cybernation are becoming the grave¬ 
diggers of capitalism. 

i— In socialist society, industrial capacity is geared to the 
needs of the society. Capacity will be built ever higher as 
long as there is a need for its products. In capitalism, in¬ 
dustrial capacity is geared to profit and ability to sell. 
Because of this, as machine replaces man in production, 
it also eliminates man as a buyer. This creates the growing 
dilemma of capitalism—of too much capacity and not 
enough consumption both at the same time. The basic 
difference between the two world systems is that capital¬ 
ism is developing towards increasing overcapacity and un¬ 
derconsumption and thus towards an ever greater polari¬ 
zation of poverty and affluence, while socialism is develop¬ 
ing towards increasing capacity geared to abundance for 
all. One increases industrial capacity to create more profits 
for the few; the other does so to provide more for everyone. 

The historical change in the nature of the questions 
asked about socialism reveals a very interesting shift in 
the attitude of the millions toward it. Fifty years ago the 
question often put was: How soon will the Bolshevik ex¬ 
periment collapse? Thirty years ago it was: Will socialism 
work? By ten years ago the question had become: How 
well does socialism work? Now, more and more, the question 
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asked is: How come it works so well? And there is a com¬ 
panion question: How come it works better than capital¬ 
ism? That is, I think, a very interesting shift in the atti¬ 
tude of millions toward socialism. And the question of 
how come it works so well will become ever louder and 
more demanding of answers. 

Why socialism works so well, and why it will work even 
better as time goes on is, of course, no mystery to Marx¬ 
ists. Irreconcilable contradictions are the undoing of any 
social system, and capitalism is built around such contra¬ 
dictions. When the 70 million Americans who do not have 
the means to buy even the minimum of subsistence read 
about surpluses of food and clothing, for them the contra¬ 
dictions of capitalism are a stark reality. 

Socialism has a built-in “contradiction resolver”. It works 
on the very simple idea: “Food and clothing are for people. 
The more there is of these things the more the people get.” 
Thus socialism can have only one kind of a surplus prob¬ 
lem-surplus in conditions of abundance for all. 

Socialism is not built in a vacuum. I was particularly 
interested in some of the questions and problems that are 
bound to come up in the process of building a new society 
based on a completely new and advanced design. 

By now we all know that the building of socialism is 
not a process that takes place in a vacuum, that it must 
start with the human and material resources at hand. Hence 
it is not cut off from or immune to the influences of the 
old world—the old classes and customs. It is influenced 
by national traditions, national interests. The necessity 
of taking these factors into account by each political party 
leading in the building of socialism in its country is now 
a part of accumulated experience and accepted Marxist 
theory. 

But we also know there are other, more negative influ¬ 
ences from the past. There is the influence of backward, blind 
nationalism.... There is the influence of great-power chau¬ 
vinism, an ideological weapon of dominating and exploit¬ 
ing classes. And we now know, too, that the process of 
building a new society is affected by other human frail¬ 
ties such as vanity, laziness, self-glorification and other 
obstacles to the building of a socialist social consciousness. 

These are problems characteristic of a definite stage of 
socialist development. This can be clearly seen in the dif¬ 
ference between the way in which these questions appear 
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in the Soviet Union, which is about to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary, and the way in which they appear in socialist 
countries that are in an earlier stage of development. 

As you can see, these are questions relating to the level 
of ideological development. If such questions come as a 
surprise you cannot blame Marx or Lenin for it. They clear¬ 
ly foresaw such a process. They foresaw that ideological 
development would trail behind political and economic de¬ 
velopments—that it would be a slower process. Taking 
over the ownership of industry does not by itself make 
a communist man. 

...The political and economic system of socialism is de¬ 
signed only to provide the best possible for all the people. 
The communist idea and the Communists are the forerun- 
neers in building such a life. 


Material and Moral Incentives 

There is a debate going on in the socialist world about 
incentives, about what makes a man work harder. Some 
argue that in a socialist country the incentives to work 
harder must be political, that it must lie in raising the 
moral convictions of the people, that the answer is social¬ 
ist consciousness. Others say that workers need material 
incentives. Workers who work harder, who produce more, 
must be rewarded for their efforts. But some charge that 
material incentive is just a capitalist way of doing busi¬ 
ness. 

...Experience has forged the answer. The solution lies 
in a correct balance of the two factors—moral and material, 
ideological and economic. Material incentives have been 
increased to correspond to the level of industrial as well 
as ideological development. As the capacity to produce 
abundance grows, as the communist man develops, the 
shift in the balance will be toward moral and political in¬ 
centives. 

...Moral incentives are related to the level of one’s ideo¬ 
logical, political and cultural development. It is impos¬ 
sible to separate the two. There is no question in my mind 
that the socialist countries are molding a human race that 
is so motivated. The kind of person who is emerging is a 
humane, unselfish, cultured, socially dedicated, warm human 
being. 

There is a bright new world shaping up and while there 
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are zigs and zags, while there are temporary setbacks, 
and yes, mistakes and weaknesses, there can be no doubt 
that human society not only moves but moves in a very 
definite direction—a progressive direction. There is no 
doubt that it progresses unalterably to socialism and to 
a communist society. 

Political Afiairs, January 1967, pp. 1-11. 

SOVIET ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1970 
(Editorial Review and Comment) 

The year just passed marked the 53rd anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution. It was a very special year in the 
USSR since it also marked the centenary of Lenin’s birth, 
celebrated in every part of the world. This centenary led 
the Soviet people to review in the most serious and pro¬ 
found way the theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism, their 
guiding ideology, and to rededicate themselves to the fulfill¬ 
ment of Lenin’s teaching and plans. During 1970 they put 
forth special energies in improving their economy, the 
foundation of the socialist system they have built. 

...At the end of 1970, industrial output had reached 91 
times that of 1913, amounting every four days to a whole 
year’s production in tsarist times. Today the USSR’s in¬ 
dustrial production has reached almost 20 per cent of the 
total world industrial output, as against four per cent be¬ 
fore the Revolution. 

... In spite of all the dire predictions in the capitalist 
press about falling rates of Soviet industrial growth, pro¬ 
duction rose eight per cent over the previous year in 1970, 
and labor productivity in industry increased by about 
6.7 per cent, instead of the 5.2 per cent planned adding 
five million rubles more than expected to the national in¬ 
come. Present total electric power output of 740 billion 
kwh almost equals the combined power output of Britain, 
France, Italy and West Germany. 

A striking example of the advance of science and techno¬ 
logy was the remarkable flight of the unmanned Luna-16 
automatic station, which brought samples of lunar rock 
back to earth. 

An even greater miracle was the landing on the moon on 
November 17 of the unmanned spacecraft, Luna-17, bearing 
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Lunokhod-1, a cocky little eight-wheeled “moon rover”, 
which rolled down the ramp of Luna-17 and became the 
first mobile vehicle to operate on the moon. It is a highly 
complex remote-control device, carrying radio and TV 
equipment and scientific instruments, and operated from 
the Soviet Long-Distance Space Communication Center. 
Powered by solar energy, it wanders over wide areas gather¬ 
ing data to transmit to earth, parks itself quietly during 
periods of darkness, recharges its solar batteries when the 
sun shines and goes to work again. 

... Special measures have been taken to increase mechani¬ 
zation through more tractors, harvester combines, trucks 
and other farm machinery, to extend electrification to the 
whole countryside, to increase the supply of mineral fer¬ 
tilizers and expand the area of land amelioration and irri¬ 
gation. Along with this, improvement of housing and living 
conditions, extension of cultural facilities, and complete 
transformation of the remnants of the old primitive way 
of life in the countryside are a deep and continuing con¬ 
cern, with the ultimate goal of erasing the gap between 
town and country, as envisaged in a communist society. 

Per capita incomes of the population as a whole have 
increased by 33 per cent in the current Five-Year Plan 
period, as against 30 per cent proposed by the 23rd GPSU 
Congress. Monthly wages of industrial and office workers 
reached an average of 122 rubles in 1970. Adding the uni¬ 
versal benefits from social insurance and other social funds, 
the real average monthly wage is 164 rubles. 

Most important of all to the people’s well-being, unem¬ 
ployment has long been completely eliminated. When 
workers are released from any enterprise because of automa¬ 
tion or in the interests of greater efficiency, new jobs, with 
retraining if necessary, are provided, without loss of pay. 

Recent years have seen accelerated growth of consumer 
goods of increasing variety and improving quality. Every 
second Soviet family now has a TV set and washing machi¬ 
ne, and every third family a refrigerator. All Soviet families 
will have these facilities within a few years. 

...Paramount attention has been given to the housing 
problem. Almost 70 billion rubles has been invested in 
housing and communal construction since 1965. In resi¬ 
dential housing this means a total usable floor space of 
518 million square meters. In the past decade more than 
a million Soviet citizens have been provided with new ho- 
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mes. Re ntals, averaging around five pe r cent of wages, 
are The~To west in the world ' 

Benefits to the people include free and universal public 
education all the way from day nursery to college and 
institute through postgraduate studies for those who wish 
them; free medical services; paid vacations and large pen¬ 
sions; maternal leave with full pay for eight weeks before 
and eight weeks following childbirth. The working week, 
under the present five-day week arrangement, amounts to 
39.4 hours for all industrial and office workers, with a 
shorter working day for teachers and workers in medical 
and certain other special fields, and in hazardous occupa¬ 
tions. 

There are over 70 times more persons with a higher, 
incomplete higher or secondary specialized education than 
there were in prerevolutionary days. In 1970 the USSR 
bad nearly 940 OOfl gripntifif- workers , a quarter of the 
world’s total. 

New World Review, Winter 1971, pp. 2-5 


William J. Pomeroy 

THE SOVIET UNION AND THE WORLD TODAY 

...It is the Soviet Union that has received the worst 
blanked space/distortion treatment, for the simple reason 
that it has the most advanced and most powerful of the 
socialist economies. As it completes its ninth five-year 
plan (1971-1975), there will be heard the usual disparag¬ 
ing comments that certain plan targets have not been reach¬ 
ed, with non-mention of the very high targets that were 
set and nearly attained or of the eight per cent or more 
annual Soviet industrial growth rate at a time when the 
leading capitalist economies have registered, as it is put 
in the opaque financial journals, “negative growth”. 

Behind the screen of anti-Soviet propaganda may be 
traced some different attitudes by capitalist interests to¬ 
ward the unmentionable features of the Soviet Union. They 
are shown in figures of trade by these interests with the 
Soviet Union during the period of the latest five-year plan, 
which parallels the intensifying of the capitalist crisis. 
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In 1971 West Germany’s total trade with the Soviet Union 
was $828.2 million, and in 1974 it was $3,438 million; 
the comparable figures for Japan in the same years were 
$873.8 million and $2,512 million; for France, $516.6 mil¬ 
lion and $1,248 million; and for the US, $219.4 million 
and $959.5 million. (OECD figures.) For 1975 an even 
steeper rise is indicated. In these figures are encased the 
facts about mass suffering in the crisis-hit capitalist coun¬ 
tries being eased by the existence of a healthy socialist 
sector of the world with which to trade. 

...To the average reader, listener or viewer of the media 
in the United States and other capitalist countries it may 
be a bit incomprehensible that a country depicted as inef¬ 
ficient, intolerant, menacing and domineering should be 
enjoying from the vast majority of the world’s people re¬ 
spect, trust and friendship increasingly denied to their own 
governments. 

In the same way, the recently-concluded European Con¬ 
ference on Security and Cooperation, which was climaxed 
on August 1, 1975 with the signing of an agreement in Hel¬ 
sinki by 35 heads of state, may have surprised many of those 
who have been accustomed to hearing to the Soviet Union 
as a country with which “no deals” are possible or advis¬ 
able. It would be more surprising if many people were 
aware of this at all, the most significant international con¬ 
ference since World War II, because it went almost unre¬ 
ported in the capitalist press over the two years when its 
sessions were being held and the final agreement, despite 
a conference summit decision that it be published widely 
in each participating country, has been brought fully to 
general attention only in the European socialist countries, 
particularly in the Soviet press. The reality might be even 
more startling to the uninformed if people were conscious 
that it was the Soviet Union that first advocated such a 
conference, in 1966, and that fought for it for years against 
capitalist cold war resistance. Without Soviet insistence and 
persistence the most important agreement yet reached to 
prevent war and end tensions and, as it states, “to broaden, 
deepen and make continuing and lasting the process of 
detente,” would not have occurred. 

Similarly, every major step toward disarmament, toward 
reduction of armies and arms spending, towards outlawing 
nuclear weapons, toward ending nuclear testing of a non¬ 
peaceful sort, has come about through Soviet initiative. 
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As Soviet leaders or ordinary Soviet people, for that 
matter, say when asked about their role in promoting de¬ 
tente, in calling for collective security in Asia, in enabling 
Cuba to survive as a socialist country and stand strongly 
on its feet, in mediating peace between India and Pakistan, 
in supporting Arab independence and liberation in the 
Middle East—“It is our international duty.” 

It is considered the international duty of every social¬ 
ist country, and especially the most advanced, to fight for 
peace and for friendly relations between people, to aid just 
struggles for liberation, and to extend all-round assistance 
to developing countries and their independence. The Soviet 
Union has been fulfilling that duty for 58 years and its 
effects and its fruits are to be found in every corner of the 
world. 

New World Review, November-December 1975, pp. 7-9 


David Laibman 

THE SOVIET ECONOMY: LOOKING BACK OVER FIVE YEARS 
AND FIVE DECADES 

We await the completion of the last year of the Ninth 
Five-Year Plan (1971-75), and the announcement of the 
Tenth (1976-80). We recall the hilarity with which the 
First Five-Year Plan was greeted in the capitalist world, 
when it was proclaimed in 1928.... 

That plan did set some goals which were impossible to 
meet, and in 1934 the word was that the USSR’s “expe¬ 
riment” in planning had failed disastrously. Since then, 
the USSR has failed its way through nine five-year plans 
to become the world’s second economic power, and is in¬ 
creasingly preeminent in field after field. Long the leader 
in hydroelectric technology, the Soviet Union has recently 
arrived as the largest producer of steel and oil, with first- 
rate electronics and machine-building capacity and know¬ 
how, a burgeoning computer industry—in short, the tech¬ 
nical and economic foundation has been laid for that coun¬ 
try’s visible pioneering performance in space exploration, 
which in a way is a symbol of the whole Soviet achievement. 
And, what is of paramount importance, it is a socialist 
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economy which has done this—no negative incentives of 
unemployment or inflation, or fear of an abandoned old 
age, or of being tossed on a human scrap-heap by a wan¬ 
dering technological dinosaur feeding on people and their 
lands and resources in pursuit of private profit, no super¬ 
exploitation of other countries—in short, no source of ac¬ 
cumulation other than the self-motivated, labor of the So¬ 
viet people. 

The five-year plans are complex, many-leveled documents. 
Their goals are qualitative as well as quantitative. 

...The Ninth Five-Year Plan, in addition to formulating 
the main targets for 1971-75, put forward two main quali¬ 
tative goals. First, a decisive shift was to be accomplished 
in the character of industrial production, with a predomi¬ 
nance of the branches “that determine technical progress” — 
instrument making, computers, the chemical industry, 
electric power, means of automation. 

...The second goal was a “considerable”— i.e., qualita¬ 
tive-rise in the people’s “material and cultural level”. 
It was held that prior development had made both possible 
and necessary a new conception of the relation between the 
level of production and the level of consumption, or well¬ 
being. Whereas at earlier levels of development, causation 
ran primarily from production to well-being, the stage had 
been reached at which transformation of the conditions 
of life of workers had become a prerequisite to the necessary 
further increases in productivity; the two areas were thus 
“organically interconnected”. In his report to the 24th 
Congress, First Secretary Brezhnev spoke of creating “con¬ 
ditions favorable for the all-around development of the 
ability and creative activity of the Soviet people”, who 
have become “the main productive force of society”; he 
referred to the “specialized knowledge and a high degree 
of professional training” as “an obligatory condition of 
successful work”, which “depends to a considerable extent 
on the standard of living, on how fully the material and 
spiritual requirements can be satisfied”. It is most impor¬ 
tant to note that this formulation is not just an expression 
of a worthy goal (much less the political chicanery seen by 
those who apply capitalist standards to the interpretation 
of statements by Soviet “politicians”); it is an absolutely 
necessary outcome of the development of the productive 
forces in a socialist society, a society of intentional, self- 
motivated labor. There are no negative incentives; pro- 
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ductivity growth must rely on the positive incentive of 
creative work for a politically aware and active people. 

...A further development, anticipated in the Directives 
of the Ninth Five-Year Plan, and certain to be a major 
feature of the decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress early 
next year, is the first formulation of a Perspective Plan, 
covering the 15-year period 1976-90. This gives expression 
to the longer-term aspects of socialist planning, includ¬ 
ing the formulation of “rational norms” of consumption, 
targetted levels of per capita consumption considered to 
be optimal. In this way, demographic planning, rational 
provision for the growth of urban areas (and limits to that 
growth), long-term projections of power, water, transpor¬ 
tation, etc., all decisive advantages of socialism, are made 
part of the systematic planning process. 

This, then, is the “failure”of the Soviet economy. Against 
the inevitable backdrop of the capitalist world, with its 
continuing crisis and inability to reproduce even the basic 
conditions of social existence, the “failure” stands out as 
a remarkable success! One can only conclude with a tribute 
to the great social achievement embodied in the fulfillment 
of the Ninth Five-Year Plan, at this time of the 58th anni¬ 
versary of workers’ power in the USSR. 

New World Review, November-December 1975, pp. 27-29 


THE LAND WHERE EVERYTHING IS 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MAN 

Karl Pretshold 


ISADORA DUNCAN INTERVIEWED 

“The spirit of Russia is the only sane thing in Europe. 
All the other countries are thinking in terms of ancient 
hates and grudges, Russia alone looks to the future.” 

That was the refrain that ran through an hour’s talk I 
had with Isadora Duncan the day after her arrival from 
Europe. Vivid, forceful, brilliant Isadora Duncan talked 
of everything but always returned to her main theme, the 
understanding that should exist between Russia and Amer¬ 
ica and her dream of helping America to arrive at that 
understanding through her dancing. 
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“They”—meaning the government immigration authori¬ 
ties who had tried to prevent her return to her native land — 
“say I am a propagandist, that I will preach revolution. I 
am not a politician, I am an artist. But I will try in my danc¬ 
ing to help America to understand the magnificent spirit 
of Russia. The spirit which after five years of war and famine 
is without hate or bitterness. The most magnificent thing 
in the world today. 

“The spirit of Russia is the spirit of the common people 
everywhere. So sincere. Groping for beauty. 

“I remember before I left America down on the East Side, 
when my pupils danced, the poor people in the audiences 
cried and begged me to stay and teach their children to 
dance as my pupils did. But I couldn’t, I had no school, 
no support. For a school such as I dreamed of I needed the 
support of a government. So I went to France. There when I 
talked of my dream of a school where the children would 
live to dance I was laughed at. 

“And so I went to Russia. The Commissariat of Educa¬ 
tion placed a wonderful house and grounds at my disposal. 
At first I had nearly a thousand children in my school. 
But the terrible famine came on and the government could 
not give me food enough for so many and all but twenty 
were sent home. Those twenty were the most talented of 
all my pupils. I have hopes of bringing them to America. 
They could show to America, far better than I, what the 
spirit of Russia is. 

... “The man who is most conscious of that spirit 
is Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education. I have seen him 
in the dead of night tramping through the snow in Moscow, 
head in the air, totally oblivious to all his surroundings, 
turning over in his head some plan for the future. 

“Always, in Russia, it is the future.” 

Soviet Russia, November 15, 1922, p. 270 


Joseph Freeman 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

The past fifteen years have witnessed in the Soviet Union 
a cultural revolution which has signified nothing less than 
the transformation of an entire nation. There has been not 









only an unprecedented metamorphosis in the knowledge, 
concepts and habits of 160,000,000 people, but the creation 
of new cultural values. The center and symbol of this cul¬ 
tural revolution is the worker who, in his advance towards 
new goals, lifts the peasant with him. 

Lenin emphasized the immense scope of the cultural revo¬ 
lution again and again. 

...The cultural revolution is following four general lines: 
(1) raising the level of the social and political activities 
of the workers and peasants by drawing them into the ad¬ 
ministration of the state and of national economy; this 
is the base of all Soviet culture, and the key to Soviet edu¬ 
cation and art; (2) the abolition of illiteracy, the introduction 
of compulsory education and the extension of schools and 
other institutions; (3) improving the skill of the workers 
by a thorough system of industrial education; and (4) train¬ 
ing managers and technicians from among the ranks of the 
workers. 

Cultural Soldiers 

In carrying out this task Soviet education had to overcome 
many obstacles inherited from the old regime: the cultural 
backwardness of the people; the scantiness of school facili¬ 
ties; the inadequacy of the majority of teachers for handling 
the problem of the new era; the sabotage of old regime 
instructors in the secondary schools and universities. But 
with the development of the Soviet regime and the expan¬ 
sion of national economy, the teaching staffs accepted the 
viewpoint of the working class. At present there are 1,000,000 
“educational workers” employed as teachers in the schools, 
universities and technical institutions and as librarians, 
curators of museums, etc., and about 3,000,000 voluntary 
“educational workers” who participate in the nation-wide 
campaign to abolish illiteracy and spread universal educa¬ 
tion. These “cultural soldiers” in education are similar 
to the “shock brigades” in industry, and have developed 
new educational forms. 


Conquest of Culture—Part of Five-Year Plan 

The cultural advance of the Soviet workers and peasants 
has proceeded on a planned basis as part of the general 
planning system. “The Five-Year Plan of Socialist construc- 
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tion,” the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party de¬ 
clared, “must recognize the necessity of the decisive raising 
of the cultural level of both the city and the village popu¬ 
lation, the development of national cultures among the 
peoples of the Union, and the inclusion of the plan of cul¬ 
tural construction as an inseparable part of the general 
plan for the Socialist construction of the Soviet Union. 
At the basis of the program of cultural construction must 
be placed those tasks of public education which will insure 
the cultural growth of the wide masses of workers and 
peasants.” 


Training Worker-Scientists 

In order to coordinate economic development the Soviet 
Union has found it indispensable to plan the development 
of scientific technique upon which increased labor produc¬ 
tivity depends. Mastering and developing technique involves 
the planning of scientific research and invention. For a 
number of reasons this was impossible until recently. How¬ 
ever, an important step in this field was taken in April, 
1931, at the All-Union Conference for the Planning of Scien¬ 
tific Research Work, where plans were discussed for training 
scientists from among the working class and developing 
the already tremendous interest of the workers in science 
and invention. 

V. V. Kuibyshev, head of the State Planning Commis¬ 
sion, formulated the government’s attitude toward this prob¬ 
lem as follows: “The solution of all the problems con¬ 
fronting our scientific workers require the mastery of 
technology and science by the masses. In that process the 
boundaries between physical and intellectual labor will be 
gradually removed. Only when millions participate in scien¬ 
tific creation, only then shall we be able to make use of these 
advantages which we possess over the capitalist world with 
regard to science and scientific invention.” 


Making All Soviet Citizens Active Participants in the 
Building of Socialism 

The emancipation of women, the liberation of the national 
minorities, the industrialization of agriculture and the col¬ 
lectivization of the peasantry have changed the social and 
historic role of these groups of the population. Women, 
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peasants, and members of the many minor races and nation¬ 
alities which inhabit the Soviet Union are active in all 
spheres of life. They are to be found in factories, trade unions, 
government posts, scientific institutions, political organ¬ 
izations, literature, etc. Women, for instance, constituted 
41 per cent of the total number of students who enrolled 
in Soviet universities during 1931, and 75 per cent of the 
total number of students who enrolled in the medical courses. 
Of the total number of students who are preparing for teach¬ 
ing careers, 51 per cent are women. 

“It is not only gigantic factories and powerful machines 
that are being created here,” Romain Rolland writes in his 
impressions of the Soviet Union, “but—and this I regard 
as the highest and finest achievement of all—millions of 
new people are being created, a whole generation of fearless, 
strong, healthy disinterested people, inspired by a burning 
faith in the new world.” 

Soviet Russia Today , September 1932, 
pp. 8-9, 15 


Emma Redell 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT IS THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST PATRON OF MUSIC 

...The economic transformation of the Soviet Union under 
the new government ushered in after the 1917 Revolution 
has interested me immensely. Without economic security, 
without literacy, and without masses educated to love and 
appreciate the beautiful and the fine things of life, the arts 
could not flourish. Hence my great interest to learn what 
was being done under the Soviets for the promotion of art, 
now that the country was well under way towards economic 
security for all its inhabitants and aiming at a standard 
of living for all workers and farmers that will some day 
far outstrip the capitalist countries. 

My three months in the Soviet Union were the busiest 
of my life. I sang thirty concerts in cities far distant from 
Moscow—Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, Gor¬ 
ky, Leningrad, and had to spend a lot of time traveling. 
But the tax on my physical endurance, so apt to affect a 
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singer’s voice, was compensated by the joy of singing in 
the only country in the world where a genuine effort is 
being made to foster art for the masses, and by the wonderful 
response the workers and peasants gave me. I felt that when 
they listened to the music of the great masters, they were 
being inspired to greater effort in the building of a new 
society. 

Just as the Soviet Government is sending emissaries to 
this country to study American industrial technique, so, 
in my opinion, ought we to send emissaries to learn from 
the Soviet Union of their achievements in the realm of 
art and music. It is the spirit in which art is being developed 
and fostered to which we should pay particular attention. 
Music is not a business there. It is a form of education on 
a par with technical training in the schools and universities. 
At the very time when opera houses have closed in the Unit¬ 
ed States, in Germany and Italy, those institutions are 
rising to new heights in Soviet Russia. In the midst of 
their industrialization and collectivization and electrifica¬ 
tion they are not forgetting cultural development, but are 
including it in their five-year plans. They are forging ahead 
in culture as in industry and agriculture. 

I feel that I am not exaggerating at all when I declare 
that I am looking forward to seeing the Soviet Union lead 
the rest of th« world in operatic and concert development 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively as well. It will 
not be very many years before the Soviet Union becomes 
the mecca of musicians and artists, just as Moscow is already 
the theatrical capital of Europe. 

The only way to ensure a full attendance at a New York 
concert is to give out free tickets. Opera companies here 
are in a terrible plight since the crisis. Thousands of musi¬ 
cians, singers and stage hands are unemployed and facing 
dire poverty. Therefore it was striking to find that in the 
Soviet Union the demand for music and musicians is larger 
than the supply. 

In Kiev my concert could not begin at 8 o’clock because 
something had gone wrong with the electric lights. The 
management did not want me to sing in the dark, so we 
waited until 11 o’clock. Nobody in the audience seemed 
disconcerted—they waited patiently for three hours, eating 
sandwiches and talking, until the lights were fixed and the 
concert began. I have never encountered such enthusiasm 
for music, such eagerness. 
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The Soviet state is giving music to the masses. No other 
government is such a friend to art; nowhere else is culture 
given such encouragement as in the USSR. At conserva¬ 
tories thousands of young workers are devoting themselves 
to the study of music without money worries. In the fac¬ 
tories and on the collective farms those who show talent 
are given every possible opportunity and encouragement 
to develop it; the number of musical circles grows as fast 
as industrial production. I have never seen cultural democ¬ 
racy developed to such an extent, and it makes for happi¬ 
ness. 

It is interesting that the Russian classics are more popular 
with the Russian masses than anything the moderns have 
yet produced. In Moscow three opera houses and three in 
Leningrad are going full blast ten months of the year. In 
most large Soviet cities the opera houses are crowded with 
workers. New proletarian music is being composed, new 
songs of the revolution created. 

Most concerts are broadcast over the radio—which by 
the way is not used for advertising purposes as in the Unit¬ 
ed States. Through the radio such concerts reach remote 
districts. 

Other European countries exhibit a narrow nationalism 
even in their music, hut the Soviet Government invites mu¬ 
sicians from all over the world to entertain the 162 million 
inhabitants of that great land. Further, not only Russian 
music but the music of the 150 national minorities is nur¬ 
tured. They are preserving not only classical music but 
also the folk-music of the tribes which until yesterday were 
extremely primitive but who are now making rapid prog¬ 
ress toward a new civilization and a new culture. 

Soviet Russia Today, July 1933, pp. 10-12 


Jessica Smith 


HUMAN BEINGS COME FIRST 

Restoring the public health services, rebuilding the hos¬ 
pitals, preventing illness—how these tasks are handled in 
postwar Rostov. 

“Human beings come first.” I heard this phrase over 
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and over again in the war-battered city of Rostov-on-the- 
Don, where I was visiting during November just a year ago. 
The story of Rostov’s reconstruction began with the care 
of the people who survived, and first of all the children. 

...Along with care of children, the healing of the ill 
and wounded and the restoration of the public health system 
was of prime concern to the Soviet authorities as they 
reentered the city on the heels of the retreating Germans. 

Leadership in this work fell to Dr. Arutyun Barashian, 
director of Rostov’s Department of Health. He was a small, 
dark Armenian, still young, with a face ravaged by the 
suffering he had known and seen, out of which shone ten¬ 
der dark eyes, full of compassion and love for his fellow 
man.... He went with me to several of the places I visited, 
and it was obvious that everyone knew and loved him. 

Dr. Barashian had been appointed head of an army hos¬ 
pital at the beginning of the war. He was wounded, and 
evacuated to Kazakhstan, where as soon as he recovered 
he was again put in charge of a hospital. In 1942, after 
the first liberation of Rostov, he returned to work there. 
When the Germans took Rostov a second time, he was 
again evacuated, along with his whole hospital. 

...In August, 1943, after Rostov was liberated the second 
time from the Germans, Dr. Barashian was given the responsi¬ 
bility of reestablishing public health work in Rostov. 

“Our first problem was to fight against the typhus with 
which the Germans had deliberately infected the city. It 
was a very difficult problem because the hospitals, the cli¬ 
nics, the public baths had all been destroyed. The Health 
Department and the Government authorities had first to 
find out where the Germans had left the sources of infection. 
We sought out all the sick and suspicious cases and hospi¬ 
talized them in temporary buildings. Often we had to carry 
the patients there in our own arms because there was no 
transport. We carried on a tremendous disinfection campaign 
throughout the city, and in a short time the sources of 
infection were wiped out. 

“Then of course we had to start a prophylactic cam¬ 
paign.... When there is need for vaccination or inoculation 
against different diseases, we use any and all means for 
public dissemination of the idea—press, posters, leaflets, 
radio, wall newspapers. We believe it is easier to prevent 
sickness than to heal the sick. 

...“Practically all our hospitals, including our big new 
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central hospital which served the whole Rostov region, were 
in ruins. Of ten hospitals, eight were almost completely 
destroyed, and the rest badly damaged. They had been 
bombed, used as barracks, the floors, doors, windows had 
been carried off, every bit of equipment looted or delib¬ 
erately smashed. There was not a single building in the 
whole city left with windows—not only the glass, but even 
the window frames were stolen or destroyed... 

...“Today the dispensaries and clinics are completely 
restored as far as the number of people they serve, although 
they are working under very difficult conditions. We have 
a special construction department in charge of reconstruc¬ 
tion, and they are still at work on the restoration of those 
buildings which were completely demolished. 

“We also had a serious shortage of personnel. Many had 
been killed, many were still at the front. Each of us had 
to take the place of about ten people. But we managed 
somehow. Before the war we had about a thousand workers 
employed in our city health system. Now we have about 
700, and more are returning every day.”... 

“But how have you managed to keep the people so well?” 
I asked. 

“The present good health of our people is due to all the 
special measures that were taken during the war. Our con¬ 
cern was not only that the army should be well, and the 
wounded given the best possible care, but also that the 
health of our general population, and especially of women 
and children, should be maintained. War is no justification 
for permitting unsanitary conditions—indeed it makes it 
all the more necessary to take measures for the conservation 
of human life. 

...“Our children’s institutions suffered most of all in the 
war. We had fine buildings for our nurseries and mothers’ 
consultations before. Mostly they were destroyed, only the 
walls were left standing. About 60 per cent have already 
been restored. The rest of the work must still be carried on 
in temporary buildings where conditions are not as good 
as they should be. 

“We have managed to maintain our work with mothers 
in spite of all this. We have special consultation clinics 
for all pregnant women, so that they can learn in advance 
all they need to know about proper care of their babies, 
and we can provide hospitalization for all cases. We have 
been able to restore our visiting nursery service, too, so 
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that after the babies are born the mothers will bathe and 
feed them properly. We have day nursery service for those 
mothers who want it. Before the war we had about fifty 
creches in Rostov, accommodating some 3,000 infants. Now 
we have about thirty, with between 1,200 and 1,300 infants 
—that is a reflection of our reduced population and lowered 
birth rate. Now the demobilized are coming home the birth 
rate is beginning to rise again, and as soon as more creches 
are needed we shall supply them.” 

Dr. Barashian told me he spent a lot of time looking 
after the demobilized who still needed medical care, and 
who were being taken care of in both army and regular 
hospitals. One main hospital was being organized for them 
where they would get medical treatment, training in new 
trades and prosthesis. War invalids, he told me, were already 
being taught new trades. Those living at home were also 
under regular medical supervision. Dr. Barashian said that 
with the help of the City Soviet he saw to it that they were 
all visited regularly for check-up on both their physical 
and psychological condition. 

...Before my eyes was growing a picture of the immense 
and complicated medical services in this one small city 
of Rostov, duplicating the services carried on in every city 
in the Soviet Union, all their normal problems intensified 
a hundred-fold because they were still so short of equipment 
despite all the progress made. The twenty-five polyclinics 
and dispensaries were all operating again so that every 
family always has both a general practitioner to go to, or 
a specialist available if necessary, and all free of charge. 
Then there were the medical aid stations at all factories.... 
The Medical Institute was open again, with hundreds of young 
students from all over the region in training, its professors 
doing double duty as teachers and active consultants on the 
hospital staffs.... 

The day following my talk with him, Dr. Barashian ar¬ 
ranged to have me visit the big main Rostov hospital. 
This had been a magnificent layout with eleven fine buildings 
distributed over about'forty acres of land. All the build¬ 
ings had been destroyed or badly damaged. Now eight 
of the sections were rebuilt and functioning again. 

Dr. Ribak took me on a tour of all the many depart¬ 
ments of the hospital. It had had 1,500 beds before the war, 
now only 870, but before the end of the year they hoped 
to be back at their normal capacity. Despite an obvious 
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lack of many essentials, the place was shining and clean, 
and I was tremendously impressed with the staff of doctors 
and nurses. 

Telling me of all the damage the Germans had done, 
Dr. Ribak said: 

“We have all worked in this hospital together for many 
years. It was started in 1929, completed in three years. 
We helped build it up from the beginning, we love it like 
our child. When we came back to it after the war we wept 
at what we saw. But we all pitched in and did much of the 
restoration work with our own hands. The local building 
material and furniture factories have helped us—brick by 
brick we have built it up again. We needed 10,000 metres 
of glass alone. The heating and lighting system were gone. 
I wish you could have seen it before! But come back again 
in another year or two, and it will be even more beautiful 
than it was before.” 

I went through most of the departments. ...The beds were 
full everywhere except in the children’s department—the 
most eloquent possible tribute to the effectiveness of Dr. 
Barashian’s health program. The maternity ward, too, was 
doing a thriving business. “We haven’t seen so many babies 
around here in a long time!” said Dr. Ribak, her eyes shin¬ 
ing. 

...As I walked through the grounds I noticed an old 
gardener tending a bed of white chrysanthemums, still 
growing bravely although the first snows had come. Dr. 
Ribak followed the direction of my eyes. 

“Ah—you should have seen our gardens before. There 
were flowers everywhere. The Germans destroyed them too. 
The gardener who worked here since 1935 came back this 
summer and started restoring our gardens. Dr. Barashian 
was always so proud of them—he felt they were almost as 
important to our patients as medical care.” 

Soviet Russia Today, December 1946, 
pp. 16-17, 32 

AN AMERICAN DELEGATION REPORTS 

In the USSR the unions really run the factories. The 
director, a member of the union himself, only plans the 
production, while all the other questions like safety, hous¬ 
ing, vacations, hours of work, piece work rates, nurseries 
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and kindergartens, etc., are under constant supervision and 
control of the workers’ shop committee. 

Any worker has the right to criticize any one of his union 
officials and vote them out, as balloting is secret. 

The Soviet people enjoy a high standard of living. 

The Soviet people want peace and friendship with the 
American people. 

(From the Report of American Trade Union Delegation 
That Visited the USSR in the Spring of 1952) 

New World Review, November 1952, p.73 


Dr, W. E. B. Du Bois 

MOST HOPEFUL COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 

I remember my reaction in October, 1917, when I heard 
of the Russian Revolution. I was at the time the editor 
of the leading magazine among American Negroes and we 
Negroes felt close kinship to the Russian peasants because 
both were emancipated from slavery at nearly the same 
time. Both however failed to secure the freedom so publicly 
promised and I was uplifted to hear that at least the Rus¬ 
sian workers were now really to be free even if we Negroes 
still lingered in partial serfdom. We were still for the most 
part disfranchised and being lynched at the rate of one 
a week. In Russia, on the other hand, I heard of a nation 
at last redeemed from one of the lowest forms of religious 
dogma in the modern world and being prepared for real 
freedom to earn a living. 

Then came a change. During the next quarter of a century, 
the mass of American people began to doubt the reality 
of the Revolution in Russia. Our magazines and the 
press circulated stories which gradually taught this nation 
widely to believe: 

1. That the Russian people were being re-enslaved, 

2. That the leaders of the Russian Revolution were con¬ 
spirators and criminals, 

3. That the mass of Russian women were being forced 
into public prostitution, 

4. That the revolutionary government was on the brink 
of momentary collapse, 
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5. That communism was especially a threat to the United 
States, 

6. That the United States must arm to the uttermost 
to conquer the Soviet Union and exterminate communism 
from the world. 

This type of thinking did not come suddenly and did not 
convince all Americans but it spread gradually and widely 
until it took courage to withstand its influence. 

For a long time I stood confused. I did not believe this 
trend of belief to be true; but I was in no position to contra¬ 
dict it. For perhaps a decade I had to fall back in my 
teaching, writing and lecturing on the declaration 
that I did not know just what was happening in 
Russia. 

Finally I did what all intelligent men must do when 
in doubt: I took the first chance that came to hand to know. 
First in 1928 and then again in 1936 and finally in 1949, 
I visited the Soviet Union. Naturally in these visits of two 
weeks to two months each, I did not see everything or learn 
all. But I did see the leading cities from Leningrad to Mos¬ 
cow, Kiev and Gorky to Odessa. I crossed the Ukraine and 
parts of Siberia; I saw the Volga, the Yenesei and Lake 
Baikal. 

I could not talk freely with the people due to the language 
barrier, but I could see and hear them at work and at play. 
I could gather literature and read widely. From these jour¬ 
neys and the study based upon them, I soon became con¬ 
vinced that the Russian Revolution was one of the greatest 
events in human history for the'uplift of mankind; that 
it was no' march to glory, but the blood and sweat of 
fallible human beings, long held down by ignorance and 
poverty.... 

But despite all this and in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties, the Soviet Union became, as I said first in 1951 
and as I repeat now, “The most hopeful country in the 
world. ” 

Today in October, 1955, I have lived to see my belief 
sustained by unanswerable facts, acknowledged more 
and more widely by the intelligent world. These facts 
are: 

1. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics still lives. 
It has not collapsed. 

2. The peoples of Russia and its neighbors are better 
off today than ever before in history. The nation may in 
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many ways lag behind some other nations, but it is abso¬ 
lutely clear that the Russians of 1950 surpass by every 
social measurement the Russians of 1900. 

3. Even the United States has been forced to admit that 
communism is not a conspiracy led by criminals, but that 
its leaders are honest men with whom Americans can sit 
down and confer; and who desire peace as much as we do if 
not more. 

4. That the Soviet Union is not an imperial power which 
is holding other nations in bondage and colonial control; 
but is a proposed new way of life which can only be 
displaced by a better way. 

5. That in spite of the strict demands of self-defense and 
discipline, the Soviet Union has made in the last 38 years 
extraordinary progress in science, art and literature; in 
education and agriculture; and is today setting the world 
an example of wide and deep human progress which all the 
world must heed. 

There are many people, even those of intelligence and 
moral fiber, who still deny the facts stated above. But 
such folk are growing fewer in number and more doubtful 
in assertion. ...America cannot much longer turn her back on 
Truth and scream for Hate and War. We cannot without 
eventual disaster keep spending forty thousand million dol¬ 
lars a year on a proposed war of the universe which, as even 
so ruthless a general as Douglas MacArthur admits, we 
could not win without destruction of ourselves and our 
world. Let us then stop taxing the poor to further enrich 
the rich, gambling on the stock market, and begin the using 
of our wealth for education, flood control, health and hous¬ 
ing. In this way we can perhaps explain to America that 
fact that recently puzzled a Congressman: Why does the 
Soviet Union have no public debt while the United States 
owes two hundred and seventy-five thousand millions of 
dollars, which is twenty times as much as we owed when 
the Russian Revolution occurred. 

For this great change in the heart of America and of the 
world, hail to the Soviet Union on its thirty-eighth birth¬ 
day! 

New World Review, November 1955, pp. 10-11 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 

SALUTE TO THE USSR 

Forty-three years ago it was Tzarist Russia, one of the 
most cruel and backward of tyrannies in the world. It 
enslaved all the surrounding peoples. “A prison of nations,” 
Lenin called it. Now it is the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, a friendly family of fifteen equal republics. 
It stretches from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific Ocean, 
from the Arctic Ocean to China. In these republics of 212 mil¬ 
lions of people nearly all languages are spoken, all colors of 
skin are seen, all native literature and history, music and 
dance, are preserved. 

Forty-three years ago the people were hungry, illiterate, 
superstitious. Now all have abundant food, clothing and 
adequate shelter. Schools and colleges are built in the most 
remote corners. Young and old have learned to read and 
write. They are scientists, engineers, specialists and experts 
in all fields. Young girls study to be research workers, doc¬ 
tors, nurses, teachers, agronomists—whatever their bent.... 

All are Soviet citizens, enjoying full political rights, 
sharing responsibilities, participating in all phases of hu¬ 
man activity. Their members of the Supreme Soviet come 
regularly to Moscow to meet in the Kremlin. They make 
the laws for the entire country and return to report to their 
constituency. Strong young Soviet athletes, men and women, 
were recently enthusiastically welcomed back from the Olym¬ 
pic Games at Rome, where they won many medals and 
honors in all sports. 

Forty-three years ago culture was only for the rich and 
powerful. The ballet and the opera entertained the Tzar 
and aristocracy. Today every city has its ballet and opera 
companies, its theaters and orchestras. A factory may engage 
a whole house for a performance. Young and old are “fans”, 
of favorite dancers and singers, who travel all over the 
country. Libraries, museums, houses of culture for the 
people, occupy the beautiful palaces of yesterday. Old 
buildings of architectural interest, including many churches, 
have been restored. Rich treasures of archaeological value 
have been unearthed in geological surveys of natural 
resources, and placed in museums. Whatever is good in the 
past, as Lenin taught, is not rejected. 

Forty-three years ago the women were “slaves of a stove”. 
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Drudgery and misery was their lot. Nowhere in the whole 
wide world have women made such progress as in the USSR. 
Long ago in its Far Eastern Republics, on International 
Woman’s Day, they tore the age-old veils from their faces 
and buried them in front of the statue of Lenin. Today 
they are free and equal. They run factories, hospitals, 
schools, are judges and law-makers. More and more in the new 
housing centers, the burdens of domestic tasks are being 
socialized. The women work, study, bring up beautiful child¬ 
ren. Special care of mothers, guarantee of their jobs, care 
of the aged, medical care and vacations for all, remove the 
insecurity that oppresses women under capitalism. 

Never in the history of humanity has so much attention 
been given to the care of children, as here under Socialism. 
Nurseries and boarding schools, child-care centers, recrea¬ 
tion places for older children, summer camps, give all 
children a happy life in the Soviet Union. These citizens 
of the future, who will live in a Communist society, are 
growing in an atmosphere of loving kindness. All their 
capacities and capabilities will be unfolded; selfishness, 
envy, greed, will be foreign to them. They will be a new 
type of human being. 

Forty-three years ago the peoples here were in the midst 
of a terrible war. The soldiers had no ammunition, the 
people were starving. The dissolute monarchy had pushed 
them to disaster and death. Despair gripped the country.... 
Then came the great October Revolution, as it is called 
here.... It marked the beginning of the Epoch of Socialism. 
It marked the beginning of the end of capitalism—soon 
to disappear from the stage of history. 

The October Socialist Revolution of 1917, led by Lenin, 
produced three legal proclamations. First was Peace ; then 
National Liberation of the subject peoples; then Land to 
the peasants. These three first acts of the new-born Socialist 
government, were greeted with vast enthusiasm by the 
people everywhere. They were hated and feared by the 
ruling class in all lands, lest an example be set to their 
victims. The foreign policy of the USSR today... consistently 
carries forward these noble principles. They meet with the 
same response—enthusiastic support by the peoples, who 
have grown stronger, and a more desperate hatred by the 
ruling class, who are far weaker in the world today. 

The past forty-three years have not been easy for the 
Soviet people. At the outset, Tzarist generals created a 
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civil war. The capitalist countries blockaded the new-born 
Socialist republic, invaded her territory with joint military 
action and refused her recognition for many years. But all 
these attacks were courageously rebuffed by the Soviet 
people. Alone and unaided, with their bare land and their 
bare hands, they proceeded to build Socialism. They were 
strengthened by the realization that now the land and its 
fruits, the natural resources, the fields, rivers and moun¬ 
tains, all belonged to the people. The long term plan of 
Lenin for electrification, inspired them to build a new life. 
His wise words created a faith in themselves, which un¬ 
leashed the creative power of the people—will, energy, devo¬ 
tion, determination, such as never before were witnessed 
on such a gigantic scale. 

In the past forty-three years, the building of all basic 
industry and of light industry for consumers’ goods—the 
building of great dams, bridges, railroads, steel plants; 
the use of machinery in industry and agriculture, proceeded 
beyond scheduled plans. They would have surpassed capi¬ 
talist production long ago, if the horrors of another war 
had not been let loose, in Hitler’s invasion of their country 
in 1941. More terrible than the interruption was the destruc 
tion of all they had built thus far and the frightful toll 
of human lives. Every Soviet family suffered losses. We 
who live far away do not fully realize what the peoples of 
Europe endured during World War II. Their cities were 
bombed, their industries destroyed, their civilians starved, 
dragged away to slavery or killed. Even after fifteen years 
the scars of war are not healed. 

By a superhuman effort the heroic Soviet Union hurled 
the invaders from her soil and drove them all the way to 
Berlin, liberating Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Po¬ 
land and even many of the German people from the night¬ 
mare of Nazi occupation. There are graves of anti-fascist 
heroes of all countries and beautiful statues to the Red 
Army soldier in these places. They are a constant reminder 
of what their freedom cost and express their everlasting 
gratitude to the USSR. The rubble is now cleared away. 
In fifteen years a miraculous recovery has been made in 
all the Socialist countries, with the aid of the Soviet Union. 
They are engaged today in the peaceful construction of 
Socialism. No one is more anxious to keep the world at 
peace than these Socialist people. War is not in their minds 
and hearts. Building a better life is their great purpose. 
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Forty-three years ago the new-born Socialist republic 
stood alone. Today... it has powerful Socialist countries 
at its side, representing over one-third of humanity. This 
is a great camp of peace today, fighting against a nuclear 
war, calling on people everywhere to work for peace. The 
second great slogan of the October Socialist Revolution— 
national liberation of subject peoples, is a reality today in 
Asia and Africa, where millions have thrown off the yoke 
of colonialism. The third great slogan of land, which in 
a larger sense meant bread and life for the people, has been 
realized by millions and is the fighting slogan of many mil¬ 
lions more. The October Socialist Revolution marked the 
dawn of a new day for the oppressed, the exploited, the 
enslaved in all lands. They are on the march. They will 
not turn back. They will not rest until independence of 
peoples, freedom and peace have been attained. 

After forty-three years, Socialism is here to stay. No 
one is forcing it on those who live under capitalism. But 
what the imperialist rulers in the world today frantically 
realize is the, growing attractiveness of socialism to toilers 
everywhere. Cancers eat at the heart of capitalism—pover¬ 
ty, insecurity, unemployment, automation, taxes, racial 
discrimination, the arms race, the cold war. It cannot 
guarantee life, liberty or happiness to the plain people. 
Try as they will, by lies, misrepresentation and suppression 
of the truth, the ruling class cannot forever keep the facts of 
Socialist life away from our people. The King Canutes of to¬ 
day cannot hold back the tide of history. Nor will the people 
of the world, our own included, permit them to destroy 
humanity and civilization by nuclear warfare, in their 
mad frenzy of rule or ruin. 

The celebration of the 43rd anniversary of the October 
Socialist Revolution will be devoted in the USSR to the 
world cause of peace; to greeting all who fight for freedom 
around the globe; and to the fulfillment of the plans to open 
the way to Communism. The old saw: “You can’t change 
human nature!” is proven false here. Due to their culture, 
their very way of life, a new kind of superior human being— 
the Socialist man and woman—are products of the new 
society. Proud but not boastful; patriotic, yet imbued with 
deep proletarian internationalism; patient—not given to 
anger but anxious to understand all people, courteous, calm, 
unselfish, hardworking, studious, devoted to their families 
and their co-workers—I salute these wonderful people on 
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their great holiday. May peace, prosperity and happiness 
crown all their glorious efforts! May we live in peace and 
friendship with them! 

Political Affairs, November 1960, pp. 1-4 


Edward L. Peet 

ANXIETY-FREE OLD AGE IN THE SOVIET UNION 

...For the past four years of my own retirement I have 
talked with scores of older people in downtown San Fran¬ 
cisco. Universally they resent the idleness which the age 
of 65 imposes upon them. There is no place left in the job 
market. They are rejects, castoffs, not needed after long 
lives of service to a society that imposes a heavy burden 
of guilt upon them. “He who will not work shall not eat” 
is the dictum by which they have lived. They are strangers 
to a leisurely life they deeply detest. Almost one third of 
American elderly and one half of Black elderly live below 
the poverty line. They are idle, they are poor and they are 
old and there is nothing they can do about it. We in the 
California Legislative Council believe there is something 
that can be done about it, which is another story. 

Among the many admirable facets of Soviet Society is 
the program of second careers for retirees. 

The summer of 1971, I made my second visit to the USSR.... 
The tour, in which my wife joined, was of shorter duration 
and was taken in company with 60 Britishers whose point 
of view was most refreshing. Intourist as always accommo¬ 
dated everyone, admirably helping the two of us in our 
quest for data on retirement in Russia. Among the positive 
sides of care in later years in the USSR were safety on the 
streets; health care; income sufficient for need; housing for 
all; and part-time retirement employment. 

Let me deal with each of these opportunities in turn. 

Safety on the streets. In Moscow we had the pleasure 
of frequent visits with a native Russian who had spent many 
years in San Francisco, leaving our city two years ago for 
a permanent residence in Moscow. She and her sister bought 
into a cooperative apartment at the attractive price of 
$3,000. One rainy evening she called for us at our hotel to 
guide us out to see her comfortable place, but the rain 
was so heavy that we did not venture out. We commented 
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on the risk she might entail going out at night, at which 
she assured us that mugging and purse snatching is virtually 
unknown on the streets and that she never hesitates in going 
anywhere she wishes in the dark.... 

A senior citizen center I know of in my city is virtually 
deserted because older neighbors fear to venture out from 
their locked doors to the outside world. They are prisoners 
to the violence and fear of this underprivileged community. 
This being so, our “Law and Order” people might well 
inquire as to ways by which Soviet cities protect their 
people from assault by day or night. Even more they might 
look into those healthy ingredients of a socialist society 
which take away the desire from anyone to menace the 
property or person of his neighbor. 

A second boon for the elderly in the USSR is free health 
care from the cradle to the grave.... 

Our Moscow friend guided us one afternoon to one of 
100 neighborhood health clinics manned by senior citizens 
as effective volunteers. These retirees in their seventies and 
eighties told of an exercise program three times a week, 
two hours in length, which brings 40 of their peers into a 
health building program. Carefully monitored by a retired 
doctor, the results in terms of physical and emotional vital¬ 
ity seem phenomenal. Illness among them had declined 
50 per cent. A 51-year-old man who in walking had fallen 
down on the street many times, has eliminated this trouble 
from his life. “Now,” he complains, “no one rises to give 
me a seat on the bus.” A musician whose fingers had become 
stiff with age ended this trouble after six months of thera¬ 
peutic exercise. 

This apartment house neighborhood clinic, staffed by 
three internists, an eye, ear and nose specialist, a physical 
culture specialist and others who come from time to time 
by turns, is open to everyone. What caught our fancy was 
the zeal with which the seniors volunteering gained from 
the venture. Health care can be fun and worth the invest¬ 
ment of time, they seemed to be saying to us. 

On the Black Sea at Sochi we had a morning at the fabu¬ 
lously beautiful Avant Garde Sanatorium, one of the more 
than 50 such places of recuperation in that city. Avant 
Garde provides free health care to 135 pensioners who have 
the option of staying there as long as 28 days without charge. 
According to the doctor in charge, the patients need only 
a recommendation from their own doctor for admission. 
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We were impressed by the array of facilities—electric massa¬ 
ge equipment; steam baths; lavatory equipment; the sun 
bathing and exercise program. All the rooms were cheerful 
and clean and the attitudes of attendants envigorating. 

...It is clear beyond all doubt that retired people in the 
USSR have access to all ranges of medicine without respect 
to income. It is beautiful to witness. 

We were also assured that in the USSR pensioners have 
income sufficient for need. This is a far cry from the status 
of most oldsters the world around who confront “instant 
poverty” on retirement. The plight of Americans in this 
age category has been widely publicized. Rut our Moscow 
friend told us that Russian retirees have firm assurance of 
basic necessities so long as they live. 

Chairman of the Pension Department in the Ministry of 
Social Care of the Russian Republic gave us a leisurely 
interview one morning. He said that his department is expect¬ 
ed to report to the Supreme Soviet from time to time and 
to advocate such improvements as seem feasible. Only re¬ 
cently they were able to bring farm workers into the system. 

In general, male workers retire at age 60 and women at 
age 55, men after 25 years of work and women after 20 years 
of service. The work requirement is easily satisfied because 
of universal employment all the time. Workers in especially 
arduous or dangerous trades may retire earlier. War veterans, 
the disabled, or widows are under the pension system also, 
as are children whose parents have died. Pensions range 
from 50 to 100 per cent of wages or salaries, with special 
consideration given to those who have been in the lower 
income brackets. 

...Sometimes a pensioner finds that he or she can no long¬ 
er look out for himself; he either has no family or does 
not live with his family. Such a person if he so desires can 
live in the many special boarding homes where he will 
have total care. Soviet literature avers that “more than 
250,000 aged and lonely persons live in these homes where 
they are surrounded with care and attention”. 

In America there is a dire lack of boarding hotels of 
quality within the income range of our elderly poor, and 
in addition these pensioners are always plagued with worry 
about the future, never knowing when inflation will over¬ 
whelm them or when a fateful rap on the door will bear 
the evil tidings that the rent has been raised to levels which 
threaten the already slim budget for food.... 
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An American is astonished at the low rent charges enjoyed 
by all people in the USSR which is set at four per cent 
of income. We scarcely believed it ourselves until we talked 
with the mayor of Sochi who is pleasantly housed in a two- 
room flat at 12 rubles monthly out of a salary of 180 rubles. 

...In an article drawing comparison between USA and 
USSR approaches to the problem of city development Mr. 
A. Allan Bates of the U.S. Department of Commerce lauds 
the speed with which Soviet builders have moved. Mr. 
Bates is quoted as saying that :“The Soviet Union is the 
first and thus far the only nation which has solved the prob¬ 
lem of low cost housing for its masses of citizens.” Calling 
attention to the paucity of low cost American housing in the 
last 20 years, he says that all new construction of housing 
in the USSR has been in the low cost spheres. He speaks 
of “micro-districts” or neighborhoods which we saw out¬ 
side Moscow and Leningrad, self-contained communities ac¬ 
commodating 4,000 to 8,000 people, containing all needful 
facilities such as stores, markets, schools, clinics and so 
forth. Care has been taken to afford fresh air, sunlight and 
rapid transport to work opportunities. When we remember 
that the end of the Second World War found 25 million 
Russians homeless, the development of decent, safe and 
economic housing is nothing short of phenomenal. Retired 
Soviet citizens share in this happy outcome, since care is 
taken in the construction to include small efficiency apart¬ 
ments along with those for larger families. 

Our cursory survey of retirement in the Soviet Union 
would not be complete without a tribute to the policy of 
part-time employment in the later years. 

In 1957 I took note one day of a bearded gentleman of the 
old school opening and closing the door of the dining room 
at our hotel. It seemed quite unnecessary at the time but in 
perspective the role of the elderly gentleman makes sense. 

All students of aging in America concede the therapeutic 
value of limited employment of the elderly in wage gaining 
or volunteer work. Unfortunately there has been no ade¬ 
quate program from Washington in this direction. So far 
as the private sector is concerned the outlook is dismal also. 
The latest release of studies from the Senate Committee on 
Aging points to an increasing host of people in their fifties 
and sixties who are “too young to retire and too old to be 
hired”. Between January 1969 and September 1971, “unem¬ 
ployment for those 45 or older increased 77 per cent and 
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one of every five jobless workers is over 45”. Although Social 
Security benefits are severely curtailed by early retirement, 
the Committee reveals that 85 per cent of all persons who 
were awarded benefits in the last half of 1969 were not 65, 
and made a demand that Congress legislate a substantial 
increase in benefits effective January 1972. But it is not 
just “benefits” these people need; what they need is to be 
kept in the mainstream of the productive process according 
to individual preference or suitability. Ideally a reduced 
scale of work at a living wage is called for if we are thinking 
of a program for the older American. 

Spokesmen for the pension program in the USSR claim 
to have realized this happy state of affairs. Able-bodied 
people who so desire have the right to work after they have 
been granted old age pensions although there is some reduc¬ 
tion of the cash flow of pension income. At the age of re¬ 
tirement the worker can request the opportunity for some 
form of service. He then submits to a physician’s examina¬ 
tion as a result of which he is likely to be certified for work 
less arduous and for less hours experienced in the prime 
of life.... 

Such is the happy boon that comes when production is 
for use and not for profit. 

New World Review, Winter 1972, p. 77-81 


IN US, WORKERS SEEK JOBS; IN USSR, 

JOBS SEEK WORKERS 

Unemployment rapidly increased all over the capitalist 
world, including the US in 1974, but in the Soviet Union 
exactly the reverse happened—the number of employed 
workers increased by more than two million. 

There has been no unemployment at all 
in the USSR since 1928 

The figure of two million more jobs refers to factory and 
office workers, of whom there are now 99.6 million in the 
USSR. The Soviet Union’s Central Statistical Board (CSB), 
in its report on the 1974 employment situation, did not 
count unemployment—because there isn’t any. Several ge¬ 
nerations of Soviet citizens have had to learn about unem¬ 
ployment from history textbooks. 
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Labor shortages 

...To begin with, in the USSR, when it is decided to develop 
a new region or new industry, the jobs actively seek the 
workers rather than vice-versa. (This is true in general 
in the Soviet economy, not just for new developments.) 
“Employment offices” in the USSR list available jobs and 
provide information on them for workers. Soviet newspapers 
and street posters advertise available jobs. 

Job changes for the average Soviet worker occur for any 
number of reasons; Soviet workers are not “compelled”to 
work at any particular job, in any factory or city. In terms 
of legal “restrictions”, the only one is that a person must 
do some soc ; ally-useful labor and not be parasitic on the 
rest of society. 

State pays expenses 

If a job change involves considerable moving expenses 
the state pays for them. Now, for example, there is a tre¬ 
mendous demand for workers in Far Eastern Siberia to help 
build the Baikal-Amur railroad across what is practically 
virgin territory. Thousands of workers are migrating to 
the area with jobs guaranteed and with expenses for them 
and their families paid by the state. More than 350 facto¬ 
ries, industrial plants and other enterprises were built in 
the area last year. 

Perhaps this is a good point at which to puncture the 
myths about being “sent to Siberia”. Today, Siberian work¬ 
ers have a higher minimum wage-salary scale than the 
rest of the USSR: with rapid economic development the 
opportunities for advancement and for earning a larger in¬ 
come are correspondingly greater: there are additional side- 
benefits, grants based on a more severe climate, more stre¬ 
nuous work, and also the advantages of living in some cases 
in completely new cities and towns with brand-new fa¬ 
cilities. All of these factors help to attract workers, especial¬ 
ly young workers and their families. 

Adventurous spirit 

Probably to this should be added something called the 
spirit of adventure. For young people there are many oppor¬ 
tunities in the USSR now to take part in the work of open¬ 
ing up new lands, building new industries and establishing 
roots in fresh soil. It is not surprising that Soviet working 
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people are confident and unlike their fellow-workers in 
the capitalist world are looking forward to what the future 
will bring them. Workers in a future socialist US could 
feel the same confidence. 

Daily World , February 22, 1975, p. 2 


THE USSR—A FAMILY OF FRATERNAL PEOPLES 

Paul Orr 


NATIONAL MINORITIES 
IN THE USSR AND THE US 

The United States has often been termed the “melting 
pot of the nations”. What does it melt? Gold! Gold that 
has been wrung from the blood and sweat of its millions 
of immigrants; from Negroes, Indians, Mexicans. 

During my two years’ stay in the Soviet Union, I found 
it as different from present-day America as it is from Tsar¬ 
ist Russia. “Cultural diversity and economic unity” is 
the guiding policy today in racial relations. Industrial 
progress, modern agricultural methods, education — ad¬ 
vances in every field, are promoted in the furthermost cor¬ 
ner of Siberia, in Central Asia and in the fastnesses of the 
Caucasian mountains, as well as in the European part of 
the Soviet Union. 

Equal wages for equal work prevail in Moscow, Tashkent, 
and Vladivostok, whether for black, white or brown work¬ 
ers. Scientists, economists, educators and engineers study 
the economic and cultural needs of each region and its na¬ 
tural resources and possibilities of development; and the 
national budget is drawn up accordingly. Each autonomous 
republic has its place in the Five-Year Plan. In Central 
Asia, for example, cotton growing peasants under the Tsar 
were as ruthlessly exploited as the Negroes in the “Black 
Belt” of the United States today. But now new irrigation 
projects, collective farms, socialist cities, with textile mills, 
schools, railways, airplane lines, and roads have wrought 
an amazing transformation. Cotton production has increased 
tremendously, and soon the Soviet Union will not need 
to import cotton from abroad. Illiteracy is on the way to 
complete liquidation. Nomads have become settled agricul- 
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turalists and industrial workers, living not in the old un¬ 
comfortable and unsanitary tents but in modern homes with 
modern conveniences. Culturally as well as economically 
many of these former subject races have made a century’s 
progress in the past decade. 

Under the Tsar, Jews were forced to live “within the 
pale”, persecuted and discriminated against in every way, 
as the Negroes are subjected to “Jim Crowism” today in 
the United States. Pogroms were frequent. But today Jews 
are organizing an autonomous Jewish Soviet republic in Bi- 
ro-Bidjan, with all the rights of other Soviet republics. 

Among the embarrassing questions asked Americans by 
Soviet workers is, “Why do you lynch Negroes?” The Rus¬ 
sian worker is better informed of the facts about the Scotts- 
boro case, for instance, than is the average American. 
They also know that Jim Crowism is a class weapon of the 
southern planters and capitalists to “keep the Nigger in 
his place”—of peonage. 

The Dies Bill is devised as another weapon against fo¬ 
reign-born workers in the United States. According to tho 
provisions of this hill any alien protesting against wage 
cuts, against starvation, against war, can be deported. 
The authors of this vicious bill, who are notorious anti-So¬ 
viet propagandists, would deport every foreign-born work¬ 
er who is not perfectly docile. 

In the Soviet Union, no worker is regarded as an alien. 
Foreign-born workers employed there become citizens with 
full rights. The Soviet Union is not a melting pot. It is a 
union of nations and races, rich in cultural diversities and 
customs. The 183 nationalities in the USSR are bound 
together by a union impossible in a capitalist country. 
The Soviet Union has become the hope and inspiration of 
all subject races and colonial peoples, the fatherland of 
the exploited and oppressed of all the world. 

Soviet Russia Today, July 1932, pp. 5, 13 


Henry Winston 

UNITY OF SOVIET NATIONS 

Dawn had arrived for the working class, the peasantry 
and oppressed nations of Russia when in October 1917 
the Communist Party under the leadership of Lenin 
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led the people of that vast country to victory over ca¬ 
pitalism. 

Scientific socialism, now victorious, put an end to ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man, to national oppression and the 
causes of war. This achievement represented an enormous 
advance in social progress. For more than 160 millions of 
people had wrested power from capitalism and begun the 
march out of “the kingdom of necessity into the kingdom 
of freedom”. 

Let me cite only one aspect of this epoch-making achieve¬ 
ment which has many lessons for the people fighting for 
their independence from imperialism. 

Russia, under tsarism, had been known as “the prison- 
house of nations”. Pogroms against the Jewish people were 
an expression of national oppression and the fanning of 
hatred between peoples and nations. Many of the national 
minorities, like the Buryats, suffered from a genocidal 
policy under tsarism. 

...Thus, among the great achievements of the October 
Revolution was the liberation of the nations oppressed by 
the Tsar. Lenin taught that the strongest bond between 
the working class and the oppressed nations was needed 
to guarantee the victory over capitalism. This is the essence 
of proletarian internationalism which became the cornerstone 
of Leninist policy and played the decisive role in crushing 
the most powerful machine the world had ever known— 
the German Wehrmacht—and destroyed with it Hit¬ 
ler’s dream of “a thousand-year reign of Aryanism in the 
world”. 

Proletarian internationalism became a law of life under 
socialism. That is why on the morrow of victory one of 
the first acts of the young Soviet Republic was the grant¬ 
ing of the right of self-determination to all the nations of 
the land.... 

The fraternal aid of the working class in the Russian 
Republic with respect to the liberated nations within the 
multinational Soviet Union is a saga unparalleled in the 
history of man. The strength and unity of the Soviet Union 
is but a testimony to the aid given by the Russian working 
class to the all-around development of the formerly oppres¬ 
sed nations within tsarist Russia. 

That is why they gained strength despite the fact that for 
nearly half of its existence the Soviet Union had to fight 
against the invasion of 14 armies, the Japanese imperialists, 
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civil war within the country and economic blockade by 
many countries, including the United States for more 
than 16 years, and then World War II. 

Take, the status of the 15 national republics in the So¬ 
viet Union, the 28 autonomous republics and regions, and 
compare it to that of any oppressed people throughout the 
globe, and the superiority of socialism over capitalism 
is clearly demonstrated. 

The solving of the national problems of the Soviet Union 
is a helpful example to mankind everywhere in terms of 
their own national problems. The growth and development 
of the Soviet Union have provided support to all humani¬ 
ty struggling against capitalism and imperialism. 

It was this growing strength which grew out of Lenin’s 
policy of internationalism as applied within the USSR, 
that explains the unparalleled sacrifices of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union in fighting to victory over that most 
powerful of military machines, the German Wehrmacht.... 
By their sacrifices, the Russian workers and peasants made 
a lasting contribution to the peoples of Asia, Latin Ameri¬ 
ca and Africa struggling to be free of the imperialist yoke. 

This powerful state now celebrating its 50th Anniversa¬ 
ry is already in the process of communist construction. 
What joy it is to see that the nations of the Soviet Union, 
all its 100 peoples, are growing in every way—eco¬ 
nomically, culturally, and morally! 

The fight of the working class and peasantry against 
capitalism in many nations with diSerent histories, differ¬ 
ent economic levels and varied cultures, guided by 
the science of Marxism-Leninism, has drawn inspiration 
from the application of that science in the Soviet Union. 
Now a third of mankind lives under socialist state systems. 
The bulk of the peoples in the colonies have thrown off 
the yoke of imperialist bondage. They are finding that 
imperialist-colonial relationships preclude the kind of rela¬ 
tionship existing between the nations in the Soviet Union. 

It is not accidental that the majority of peoples greet 
the Soviet Union on this historic occasion. For it becomes 
crystal clear that the union of the powerful socialist states 
with the movement for national independence and the demo¬ 
cratic movements within the imperialist countries is the 
guarantor of victory over capitalism and imperialism. 

The forward march of events during the past 50 years in 
the Soviet Union will be recalled, not only by the genera- 
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tions of yesterday and today, but by those of tomorrow as 
the beginning of the end of human oppression. 

The First Fifty Years, N.Y. 1967, pp. 35-36, 57 

Jessica Smith 

THE USSR AFTER 50 YEARS 

...We believe there is no better way to mark this histor¬ 
ic anniversary than by helping to deepen the knowledge 
and understanding of how the USSR has handled the com¬ 
plex problem of creating a unified multinational state, a 
friendly family of peoples, in a land of over a hundred na¬ 
tionalities of widely diverse conditions and traditions. It 
is our hope to contribute to this understanding, so vitally 
important for the people of our country in the struggle 
against racist oppression of Black and other minority peo¬ 
ples, through this material on the Soviet national policy and 
its practical application, with its problems and difficulties 
as well as brilliant achievements. 

...The transcendent fact emerges that the unity and 
strength of the USSR today is due not to the suppression 
of unique ethnic characteristics, not to the merging and 
melting of peoples, but to the Leninist policy of encouraging 
and developing their national identities and cultures, par¬ 
allel with their closely knit common membership in the 
Soviet family of nations. 

...As the Soviet peoples share with each other, they share 
with other socialist nations, and with the former colo¬ 
nial countries, which owe their freedom most of all to the 
Russian Revolution. Over 50 nations of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America receive aid without strings from the USSR 
and enjoy advantageous trade relations. Most of the aid goes 
toward industrialization, toward working up their own raw 
materials, blocked in the past by the colonialist exploiters. 

...The Soviet Union has struggled unceasingly, within 
the UN and in its relations with other nations, to end colo¬ 
nialism in all its forms. 

...The Soviet national policy of peace and friendship 
among the peoples within the USSR is reflected in the So¬ 
viet foreign policy of peace among the nations of the world. 

A Family of Peoples. The USSR after SO Years, N.Y., 1973, pp. 5-8 







“Is there a liberty-loving person any¬ 
where in the world whose heart does not 
beat with great exaltation at each new 
victory of the Red Army? 

“Can there be any right-thinking person 
in the freedom-loving world who does not 
view the Red Army as their protector, 
their friend and their fighting ally?” 

Daily Worker, February 23, 1943 
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THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR 
1941-1945 










SUPPORT THE USSR IN ITS FIGHT AGAINST NAZI WAR 
Statement of the Communist Party 

The armed assault by German fascism and its satellites 
against the Soviet Union is an unprovoked criminal attack 
upon the greatest champion of peace, freedom and national 
independence—the land of Socialism. This military aggres¬ 
sion by the fascist rulers of Germany is also an attack upon 
the people of Germany. It is an attack likewise upon the 
peoples of the United States and of the entire world. 

With the fullest support of all its people, the Soviet 
Government is now waging a struggle not only in defense 
of its Socialist Land but also in defense of the most vital 
interests of the peoples in all countries. It is waging a just 
struggle for the cause of the freedom of all nations and peo¬ 
ples. 

Since its inception the Soviet Union has consistently 
and courageously fought for peace amongst the nations, 
for preventing war and checking aggression. When the Mu¬ 
nich conspirators secured the upper hand in the ruling 
circles of the capitalist countries they destroyed existing pos¬ 
sibilities for collective security, thereby making the second 
imperialist world war inevitable. The Soviet Union adopted 
and pursued a consistent policy of neutrality towards both 
sides in the imperialist war, a policy based upon rendering 
aid to those nations that were waging a just struggle for 
national independence and liberty. It aids the Chinese peo¬ 
ple as it aided the Spanish Republic. It liberated the peoples 
of the Western Ukraine, WTiite Russia, Bessarabia, and 
the Baltic states. It fought against the extension and prolon¬ 
gation of the war. Thus it served the best interests of the 
working class and peoples of the entire world. 

The reactionaries and imperialists of both sides have 
opposed and conspired against the peace and neutrality 
of the Soviet Union. They sought to drag the Soviet Union 
into the imperialist war. 

Now the rulers of fascist Germany, in their desperate 
struggle with their imperialist rivals in England and the 
United States, and in mortal fear of the oppressed masses 
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in Germany and in all the countries ravaged and enslaved 
by Germany, have seen fit to lay their criminal hands upon 
the Soviet Union. 

Hitler is calling upon his friends and supporters in all 
the capitalist countries to join hands in war against the 
Soviet Union, in war against the working people and op¬ 
pressed masses throughout the world. The rulers of fascist 
Germany are dangling before the imperialists of all coun¬ 
tries, especially in England and the United States, the vi¬ 
sion of a new Munich, a new conspiracy to redivide the world 
at the expense of the peoples of all nations, to crush the 
Soviet Union, to exterminate democracy in Europe and to 
strengthen reaction throughout the world. This was the 
message Hess brought to England. The friends of fascism 
in the United States and England are reaching out for this 
reactionary vision. The Scripps-Howard Press, just before 
the attack of Hitler began, cynically declared “That’s 
one war we could really favor...” This is likewise the posi¬ 
tion of the Social-Democratic lickspittles of big capital, 
who have long been demanding war against the Soviet 
Union. 

The American people—the workers, toiling farmers, 
the Negro masses, the middle-classes—all those who hate 
fascism and oppression and cherish peace and liberty, will 
see in the cause of the Soviet Union and its peoples the cause 
of all advanced and progressive mankind. They should 
defeat every attempt at a new Munich conspiracy. They 
should strive for active friendship and fraternal solidarity 
with the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

Down with the criminal war of German fascism against 
the Soviet Union. 

For fully support and cooperation with the Soviet Union 
in its struggle against Hitlerism! 

Against all those reactionaries of every stripe who seek 
in any manner to aid Hitler’s attack against the Soviet 
Union. 

For a peoples’ peace based upon the liberation and 
independence of all nations. 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, Chairman, 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

ROBERT MINOR, Acting Secretary, 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

Daily Worker, June 23, 1941 
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FOR AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


On its tenth anniversary of service in the cause of promot¬ 
ing understanding of the USSR, your magazine receives 
greetings from — 

William A. Batt 

Late last summer the President sent a mission to Moscow 
to confer with the Russians on ways in which we could help 
them. I was fortunate enough to be one of those who went, 
and my experience was one which I wish every American 
could have. I went with a somewhat uncertain feeling about 
the Russians’ ability to stand up to all-out war—I be¬ 
came very quickly convinced that the entire population is 
in the fight, to the last woman and child. I went rather doubt¬ 
ful of the Russians’ technical skill—I found them extra¬ 
ordinarily hard-headed and skilful at running their factories 
and turning out the machines of war. I went very much 
perplexed and troubled by accounts circulated here of 
disunity and arbitrariness in the Russian government; I 
found that government strong, competent, and supported 
by immensely vigorous popular enthusiasm. In a word, 

I went with a question to be answered: Is Russia a depend¬ 
able, a competent ally, with whom we should cooperate, 
with whom we should share our military equipment as far 
as we can? And my question was answered for me in a ring¬ 
ing affirmative.... 

It is today essential that Americans understand the prob¬ 
lems which Russia faces and the immensely capable way 
in which those problems are being met. 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon 

During the invasion of Spain by the military forces of 
Hitler and Mussolini (1936-39) many Americans were un¬ 
sympathetic with the Republic because Soviet Russia was 
sending arms and munitions to its defenders. Now that 
England and the United States are attacked by Hitler and 
Mussolini these Americans welcome gladly the help of Russia 
and are not shy about acknowledging their gratitude. It 
is well to remember that during the war in Spain, Russia 
was the only European power which adhered to internation¬ 
al law in supporting the established democratic govern- 
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ment (while France, England and the United States refused 
support), and that Russia is now the only European power 
that is fighting effectively for the cause of the democracies 
against aggressive dictators. We may feel deep gratifica¬ 
tion in knowing that the role Russia has played in the past 
and is playing at present in the effort to preserve a demo¬ 
cratic way of life is at last being appreciated. 

A. F. Whitney 

President Roosevelt’s recent order that shipments of 
war materials to the Soviet Union be expedited is in recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that the outcome of this war may be decided 
within the very near future by the battles now raging on 
the Eastern Front. There is no question but that the Amer¬ 
ican people will respond wholeheartedly to the President’s 
leadership, which is marked by the ability to see first 
things first, that is, to see that closer collaboration 
with Russia will insure the defeat of Hitler and 
consequently hasten the defeat of the junior Axis 
partners. 

Soviet Russia Today, May 1942, pp. 8-9 


Albert Rhys Williams 


EXPLODED MYTHS 

Along with the myth of Nazi invincibility, the Red Army 
has demolished a multitude of other myths and illusions. 
Speaking in forums, service clubs and colleges in Canada 
and the West, one finds the general public still mystified 
and dumbfounded by the fighting power of the Red Army 
and the high morale of the Soviet people. In some cases 
it is a state of mind bordering on shell shock. And small 
wonder. Imbued with certain widespread ideas and no¬ 
tions about Russia, they are now suddenly called upon to 
reverse them completely. They had been led to believe that 
the Soviet Union was infested with Fifth Columnists and 
traitors. Now they are suddenly told by Anthony Eden 
and others that it is a country without a Quisling. They 
had come to believe that the Soviets were on the road lead- 
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ing back to the Middle Ages and barbarism. Now they are 
told by eminent leaders like General MacArthur and Lord 
Beaverbrook that civilization and its hopes rest upon the 
banners of the Red Army. 

In adjusting themselves to this new appraisal they real¬ 
ize now how one-sided was their information. They had 
heard all about Soviet privations, purges and bureaucrats, 
but little or nothing about the tremendous achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviets in industry, agriculture, education, 
science.... 

This change of mind and heart is, of course, directly 
due to the Red Army. In demolishing the myth of Nazi 
invincibility it has demolished a number of myths, illu¬ 
sions and misconceptions about the Soviet Union and its 
peoples. 

... Of all the myths demolished by the Red Army, the 
greatest is that regarding itself—its weakness and inabili¬ 
ty to fight. 

Such was the all but unanimous opinion of the military 
experts.... 

It looked that way at the outset when the Red Army reeled 
back under the surprise assault of the Nazis. They were 
mowed down in tens of thousands. Contesting every inch 
of ground and scorching it with torch and dynamite, they 
fell back to the gates of Moscow. Then the turning of the 
tide, and the Red Army swept forward in that counter offen¬ 
sive which in the words of General MacArthur, “In scale 
and grandeur is the greatest military achievement in all 
history.” 

... What will be the outcome of the titanic conflict? No 
one longer questions the prowess of the Red Army, the 
morale and toughness of its soldiers, the skill and strategy 
of its leaders. But in this war of machines so much depends 
upon tanks, airplanes and artillery. Given these, there can 
be no doubt how the Red Army will acquit itself. Then, 
what Hitler triumphantly announced as “the greatest cam¬ 
paign in history”, turned into disaster and defeat, will 
stand out in Churchill’s words, as “the greatest blunder 
in history”. 

Soviet Russia Today, May 1942, pp. 12-14, 33 
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Corliss Lamont 


RUSSIA’S PEACE AIMS 


Address in a symposium under the auspices 
of World Peaceways, June 7, 1942 

The primary peace aim of Soviet Russia is and will be 
to establish, together with the other United Nations, per¬ 
manent and world-wide peace. 

...The Soviet people know that they cannot set them¬ 
selves apart from the other countries of the earth and live in 
splendid and self-sufficient ivory tower all their own. They 
know that the fierce flames of war, no matter how far away 
at the start, will inevitably spread, like a vast forest fire, 
and finally swirl across the frontiers of every land. Two 
terrible World Wars within the space of twenty-five 
years have proved this up to the hilt, not only for the 
nations of Europe and Asia, but for those of the Americas 
as well. 

Peace is indivisible and war is indivisible in this twentieth 
century. And that is why during the entire period of Fascist 
aggression Soviet Russia has stood firm for the principle 
of collective security, which means that the peace-loving 
peoples and governments of the world should band together 
to take adequate collective action against any potential 
or actual aggressor. 

... The Soviet Union can also be counted upon to work 
again for disarmament as a peace aim in the postwar pe¬ 
riod, disarmament not only of the aggressor nations but 
disarmament for all nations. 

...Lasting peace also depends to a very important meas¬ 
ure on extensive economic cooperation and normal inter¬ 
national trade among the various nations of the world. 
Here again we have a peace aim that is close to the heart 
of the Russians. After the war the Soviet Union will want 
more than ever to enjoy good business relations with other 
countries. 

...The Soviet Government has subscribed to the Atlantic 
Charter and to the provisions therein on the self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples; and the Soviet Government will keep its 
pledge. 
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Russia’s main peace aims, then, are the peace aims of the 
United Nations in general. And it is one of the imperatives 
of winning both the war and the peace that American-Soviet 
cooperation should continue.... We must not listen to those 
who would create hostility between these two great coun¬ 
tries, the U.S.A. and the USSR, who would divide again 
the power we hold conjointly for peace and progress. Amer¬ 
icans were fooled once about Soviet Russia, through Fas¬ 
cist propaganda and manufactured misunderstanding. 
We cannot afford a second time to make the same 
mistake. 

Soviet Russia Today, July 1942, pp. 20, 34 


THEY DEFEND OUR HOMES 


Every home in America salutes the men, women and 
children of Sevastopol. 

Although this battle is taking place thousands of miles 
from our shores it is not a struggle from afar. President 
Roosevelt has said that the Russian people, in their valiant 
fight against the Nazi hordes, are defending the interests 
of the United States, and the American people—watching 
the titanic struggle on the Eastern front—know this to 
be true. 

The resistance of the Soviet forces to the Nazi batallions 
is something to stir the heart of every American who is domi¬ 
nated by the single idea of destroying Hitler’s fascism. The 
Soviet people have dedicated themselves to this task and 
they are proceeding to carry it out, offering up their lives 
in a crusade in which the millions of the United Nations 
have joined. 

Last official word from Sevastopol was that the 
Nazis, despite a tremendous offensive that included 
tanks, planes, artillery and infantry, were being 
repelled. 

Moscow dispatches reported yesterday that the 
Soviet Black Sea fleet, steaming into the fight for Se¬ 
vastopol, with its guns thundering, brought aid to the 
hard-pressed land garrison “by laying down a deadly 
barrage which took a heavy toll of the Axis assault 
forces”. 
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The Sevastopol fight is one of almost incredible intensi¬ 
ty. The stakes are great, and the Russians have made it 
clear that they will fight to the death, neither asking nor 
giving quarter. There have been stories of heroism, self- 
sacrifice and valor in connection with every major battle 
on the Eastern front. But the description of the fighting 
around Sevastopol presents a picture calculated to stir 
every American to the very depths. Fighting here are not 
only the men of the Red Army and Red Fleet, but every 
civilian—men, women and even boys. All are taking 
part in Sevastopol’s defense, shielding the city with 
every available bit of power as the Nazis attack 
fortifications. 

But the Hitler hordes beat against the Sevastopol de¬ 
fenses in vain despite their planes, monster tanks and 
artillery. 

The Russian people are performing this brave and 
self-sacrificing deeds not only for their own land, but for the 
people of America, for all the United Nations, for the peo¬ 
ple of the entire world, including the millions in 
bondage to the Nazis in the occupied countries. 

The American people owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Soviet people for their smashing blows against the Nazi 
military machine. 

... June 22 has been proclaimed “Aid to Russia Day” 
by more than 200 governors and 200 mayors in the 
U. S. Scores of trade union groups have already endorsed 
this move for practical aid to the USSR. The American 
people can repay their debt of gratitude to the USSR and 
its brave fighters by generous contributions to Russian 
Relief. 

In advancing the Western Front and in siding 
Russia the American people are also helping them 
selves. 

The USSR—its Red Army and its people—are fighting 
our fight. Let us help them bring this fight to an early 
and triumphant conclusion. For their triumph will be our 
own! 

Daily Worker, June 16, 1942, p. 2 
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THE SOVIET OFFENSIVE 


Mighty counter-blows are again beginning to descend 
upon the Nazis on the Eastern front. 

The Red Army, striking from the northwest and south¬ 
west of Stalingrad has routed 100,000 Germans, killing 
25,000 in 24 hours and taking another 18,000 prisoners. 
They have advanced some 40 to 50 miles to the Don, paving 
the way to bottle up and exterminate 375,000 Nazi troops 
besieging Stalingrad and to cut off the German armies which 
have also taken severe beatings to the South in the Cauca¬ 
sus. 

And, the Soviet communique says, the offensive contin¬ 
ues. The Red Army now as in the past is fulfilling that 
glorious role which Stalin pointed out in his letter to the 
Associated Press hailing the African offensive as of major 
importance. “There need be no doubt,” Stalin then said, 
“that the Red Army will fulfill its task with honor as it 
has been fulfilling it throughout the war.” 

The turn in the war which began with the defeat of Hit¬ 
ler’s 1942 campaign in front of Stalingrad and with the 
opening of the Anglo-American offensive in the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, has now received a new impetus with the 
Soviet offensive. The major blow is now being struck be¬ 
tween the Don and the Volga. We can rest assured that the 
Red Army will do everything possible to prevent any Nazi 
beasts from escaping to fight elsewhere. In the Caucasus 
also the Red Army continues to register gains, and counter¬ 
attacks are developing simultaneously on the Leningrad 
front and other important sectors. News and comment from 
the Soviet Union indicates that extensive preparations 
have been under way for mounting a full-scale winter 
offensive. 

It now becomes more difficult than ever for Hitler to 
try and shift his weakened armies and dwindling reserves 
from the Eastern Front to face a second front in Europe. 
Moreover the offensive in Africa has forced Hitler to disperse 
his European garrisons even more thinly over Europe and 
has given the Allies important supplementary bridgeheads, 
in addition to the British Isles, for launching their attack 
upon the continent. It is now up to the Western Allies to 
show that they, too, can take full advantage of the situation 
by developing rapidly their end of the two-front war which 
will crush Hitler Germany. 

u» 
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Labor and the people are roused to a new high pitch 
of enthusiasm and endeavor by the Soviet offensive and 
the extension of the African operations. The defeatist and 
appeasement forces, unhappy over the turn in the war and 
made frantic by the brighter prospects of a United Nations 
victory, are doing everything possible to hinder the further 
unfolding of the Anglo-American offensive. They are mount¬ 
ing a “peace offensive” of their own by fostering specula¬ 
tions about the “German Generals” who are supposedly 
ready to ditch Hitler and make “peace”. All win-the war 
forces, particularly labor and the people know how to deal 
with such hoaxes. 

We are beginning to get Hitler where we want him. 
The United Nations will not stop until he is destroyed, 
and along with him, his state, his army and his “new or¬ 
der” in Europe. Towards this end, labor solidified its sup¬ 
port to the Commander-in-Chief and rushed all-out produc¬ 
tion to assure the rapid extension and success of the African 
offensive into Europe. 

Daily Worker, November 24, 1942, p. 8 


THE IMMORTAL RED ARMY 

Immortal glory already belongs to the Red Army 

It has fallen to the Red Army, the powerful arm of the 
Soviet peoples and the Socialist State, to save all humani¬ 
ty from the Nazi fascist beast. Its great achievements have 
laid the solid foundation of victory by the whole Anglo- 
-Soviet-American Coalition over Hitlerism. 

“The most magnificent war effort the world has yet 
seen,” said General MacArthur in his deeply stirring mes¬ 
sage of appreciation to the Red Army. 

Today, the Red Army is celebrating its 25th anniver¬ 
sary by gaining new and mighty triumphs over our common 
foe. 

Is there a liberty-loving person anywhere in the world 
whose heart does not beat with great exultation at each 
new victory of the Red Army? 

Can there be any right-thinking person in the free¬ 
dom-loving world who does not view the Red Ar¬ 
my as their protector, their friend and their fighting 
ally? 
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On Sunday, all of England and the vast British Empire 
into its far-flung nooks and corners, joined in an official 
and people’s tribute to the Red Army. 

All of American labor and spokesmen for our govern¬ 
ment and people now partake in the global celebration of 
Red Army day. As we pay tribute and celebrate, we note 
Joseph Stalin’s words that the demonstration of friendship 
strengthens “confidence that the moment is near when the 
armed forces of our countries by joint offensive operations 
will smash our common enemy”. 

In our warm professions of friendship and in our trib¬ 
utes to the Red Army there is a pledge. It is a pledge to 
the Soviet peoples, to all our Allies and, above all, to 
our own people, that our mighty armed forces will join 
in the immediate future with the indomitable Red 
Army in inflicting decisive defeat upon Hitlerism in 
Europe. 

It is a pledge to speed our common victory and to strength¬ 
en our bonds of friendship with the Soviet Union ex¬ 
tending firmly into the peace. 

Hail the immortal Red Army! 

Hail American-Soviet Friendship for victory and a col¬ 
lective peace! 

Hail the fighting unity of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
Coalition for victory over Hitlerism! 

Daily Worker, February 23, 1943, p. 1 


A HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 

Eleven years ago today President Roosevelt thrilled the 
democratic world by official recognition of the Soviet 
Union.... On Nov. 16, 1933, the two mighty nations— 
USA and USSR—clasped each other’s hands in 
friendship. 

Now, in retrospect, the American people understand more 
fully how fine and healthful was this move for our Ame¬ 
rica. In the tires of global anti-Axis war, we have learned 
to appreciate the wisdom of President Roosevelt, both as 
an American and world statesman, in establishing this 
friendship. In his Foreign Policy Association speech last 
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month, the President expressed his pride at having been 
the chief executive first to bring about such relations with 
the Soviet Republics. In that pride all the people share. 

...The majority of the people—including the majority 
of the Republicans and people of all classes—want genuine 
good-will relations with the USSR. 

...On this happy anniversary, we can rejoice that the 
USA and USSR are allies, and resolve that this shall be 
the case for generations. 

Daily Wurker, November 1944, p.6 


Robert Minor 


ABOLISHING SLAVERY 

“Laughing, shouting, hysterically happy humanity is 
marching eastward from Brandenburg Province in Ger¬ 
many and across Poland toward Moscow. 

“Russian girls and children freed from slavery. Ameri¬ 
can, British, French, Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, Polish, Rus¬ 
sian, Indian and Netherlands soldiers and civilians freed 
from prison camps and peonage. Among them Jews freed 
from torture and the imminent threat of death, still wear¬ 
ing their yellow Star of David badges, but as badges of 
honor. 

“Their numbers are countless. 

“... An American has a home-made Stars and Stripes 
sewed to his sleeve and a Netherlander wears an orange 
armband, British soldiers swing along singing war songs. 
Joyful Frenchmen atop a funeral coach pass them. 

“... A column of children was marching through—Rus¬ 
sian children who had been kidnapped by the Germans 
for farm and factory labor. Lining the sidewalks were Red 
Army soldiers and officers, even generals—all intently 
studying those youngsters, looking for their own or for 
those of relatives and friends.... 

“This group was freed Jan. 21 when the Red Army en¬ 
tered Exin, Poland....” 

Written by the correspondent Henry Shapiro of the Unit¬ 
ed Press, who credits the original reporting to two war cor¬ 
respondents of Pravda, these words make you feel the 
character of the war. 
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Slavery was established in Europe by Germany. This 
means chattel slavery essentially like that abolished 
during the past century in the Americas, and even 
like that of ancient Europe. The reintroduction of 
slavery into the highly complex industrial society of 
metropolitan Europe had its own peculiar forms of 
bestiality. 

...Hitler’s empire of Europe “united” by slavery is fall¬ 
ing; the world is being released from slavery by democratic 
armies marching out of communist Russia and out of the 
capitalist United States and Great Britain and France and 
Canada. 

There will be a United Nations. 

...The abolition of slavery in Europe and Asia is beyond 
question. 

Daily Worker, February 27, 1945, p. 6 


MRS. ROOSEVELT LAUDS SOVIET 
WOMEN’S WAR ROLE 

Washington, March 7.—In observance of International 
Women’s Day over a nationwide broadcast today, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt paid high tribute to our Soviet ally and 
said that to gain the postwar victory of permanent peace 
we must maintain the unity forged of war. 

...Mrs. Roosevelt said foundations for a firm and lasting 
peace can be established only if the peoples of various nations 
“can guarantee that the spirit which brings about 
cooperation in war will last in the years that follow 
the war”. 

Praising the war role of civilians as well as soldiers in 
the Soviet Union, she said it “meant the greatest sacri¬ 
fice for you because you were developing your economy and 
a social plan which had to give way to the necessities of 
war”. 


Exchange Greeting 


In reply to Mrs. Gromyko’s (who also took part in the 
broadcast) ’’warmest greeting from the women of the Soviet 
Union” to the women of America, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
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American women have a great interest about their sisters in 
the USSR. 

“We know that your strength is made up of peoples of 
many different strains and yet you are welded together in 
spite of the great expanse of your country into one great 
nation just as we are,” she said. 

Mrs. Gromyko said Soviet women have a great admirat¬ 
ion for contributions American women are making to the 
war against Nazism. 

“They know what a great part the American women are 
playing in production of planes, tanks, jeeps and other war 
materials used by the Allied armies,” she said. 

“Common efforts of millions of US women and the So¬ 
viet Union in the fight against the common enemy are con¬ 
tributing toward further friendship between the women of 
our countries,” said Mrs. Gromyko. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she hoped “we can work together on 
social and political measures for the benefit of mankind”, 
and concluded with the suggestion that the mutual exchange 
of knowledge during the war years “is a good foundation 
on which to build our future friendship and understanding”. 

Daily Worker, March 8, 1945 


Robert Minor 


TURN OF THE PLANET 

All affairs between nations are reshaping to a new real- 
ity. 

In war, all countries have seen their question of national 
life and death turn upon the fighting capacity of a social¬ 
ist state; the German Nazi state must go down because 
of it; militarist Japan must go down because she had never 
a chance except that Germany could conquer Russia and 
England and strike us a paralyzing blow across the Atlan¬ 
tic with all the navies of Europe and Asia. That England, 
France, 19 nations of Europe, and great China and India 
will be independent nations turned upon the weight of a 
socialist state in the scales of war. A century of life of the 
United States as the greatest world power takes its color 
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and character and its enormous new unfolding through the 
greatest victory of all time which could only be won in al¬ 
liance with the socialist state. 

In peace, all peoples adjust their national lives to histo¬ 
ry’s first prolonged freedom from war, which became 
achievable because the strongest, the one indestructible 
power of Europe and Asia is a socialist state, and because 
the great capitalist democracies proved to have vitality 
and vision enough to make alliance with it.... 

It would have been impossible before Russia’s throwing 
this anchor into the future gave an unprecedented stabil¬ 
ity to world peace and world economy.... 

Daily Worker, April 10, 1945, p. 6 

STALINGRAD TO BERLIN 

Berlin is practically kaput. Its complete conquest may 
be announced at any moment. The Banner of Stalingrad, 
carried more than a thousand miles from the Volga, has 
been hoisted in the city by two Soviet sergeants of the Order 
of Glory. From the moment the Red Army launched the 
final battle for Berlin there could be no doubt of the out¬ 
come. Battling their way past the last outer defenses, taking 
the city block by block and street by street, storming the 
Nazi barricades and wiping out the nests of resistance, 
Soviet troops pierced the heart of the city, the center of 
the most barbarous world conspiracy known to history. 
When the three capitals of the Coalition announce that 
Berlin is won, the greatest prize of the war will have been 
gained. 

And it is only as it should be that the Army which 
stemmed Hitler’s drive for world conquest at the gates of 
Moscow and in Stalingrad should be the conqueror of 
Berlin. The Red Army acts for all the United Nations, for the 
tortured nations of Europe, for all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

Perhaps even as this is read, the momentous juncture 
of the American and Red Armies will be a fact. Deprived 
of its capital, its armed forces scattered or destroyed, Nazi 
Germany must now also lose its last remaining hope that 
through some miracle the Coalition would bo split asun¬ 
der. East and West meet in one front. This has not only 
military significance but also great political meaning. Join- 
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ed together, the armies can proceed towards wiping out the 
remaining centers of resistance in the Bavarian national 
redoubt, as the British and Canadians take care of the 
German troops in the northeast. 

... But the task of wiping out Nazism, in its political 
as well as military manifestations, cannot be separated 
from the task of exposing the maneuvers aimed at creating 
new frictions, now that we are beginning the military oc¬ 
cupation of nearly all Germany. 

Daily Worker, April 24, 1945, p. 6 


RUSSIANS FLY VICTORY FLAG ON REICHSTAG 

London, May 1—Red Army troops, storming the blaz¬ 
ing administrative heart of Berlin, captured the gutted 
shell of the German Reichstag yesterday, running up the 
Russian victory flag over the Nazi monument in a sweep 
that threatened to split the last defenders of the German 
capital. 

The fall of all Berlin appeared imminent. The Russians 
stepped up their struggle for the city to unprecedented pro¬ 
portions in a possible bid to win the entire city today while 
Moscow celebrates May Day. 

... German broadcasts admitted that the ten-day battle 
for the devastated capital was as good as lost, while Pre¬ 
mier Stalin, in a May Day Order of the Day, said that the 
war was approaching its end and declared: “The last 
assault is on.” 

Marshal Stalin said that 1,800,000 Germans had been 
killed or captured during the last three to four months of 
fighting on the eastern front.... 

Little more than a month before his attack on the Soviet 
Union, Hitler told the Nazi assembly: 

“Germany can no longer be subjugated. She is so strong 
that no combination of Powers could ever successfully pre¬ 
vail against her.” 

But as the Russians raised their flag over the Reichstag, 
Marshal Stalin said that the days of Hitler’s Germany were 
counted. 

... Along with the Reichstag and the Ministry of the 
Interior, Marshal Zhukofl’s troops captured 200 city blocks 
in the heart of the capital.... 
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At the same time, Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s Second 
Ukrainians advanced to within sixty-two miles of a link-up 
by smashing forward through the Morava River Valley 
... and captured Ivanovice, twenty miles southwest of the 
Morava Valley stronghold.... 

The New York Times, May 1, 1945, pp. 1, 6 


REICHSTAG FALLS, SAYS STALIN IN MAY DAY ORDER 

Premier Joseph Stalin announced in a May Day Order 
yesterday that the main part of Berlin had been liberated 
and that Red Army troops hoisted the red flag over the 
historic Reichstag in the city’s heart. 

Asserting that Germany now stands alone in the world 
“except for Japan”, and that the war is nearly ended, 
Marshal Stalin announced that in the last four months of 
battles the Red Army has killed nearly one million 
Germans. 

Mowing down “death battalions” of fanatic women and 
SS Elite Guard remnants, Soviet troops overran the Reichs¬ 
tag, one-half mile north of Unter den Linden, and took 
the Interior Ministry and main post office in Potsdamcr 
Platz, geographic center of Berlin, one-half mile south of 
Unter den Linden. Soviet commanders have promised to 
hold a victory parade today to Brandenburg gate, entrance 
to the famous avenue. 

... As Berlin tottered, Soviet armies on both flanks broke 
through disintegrating defenses to score impressive vic¬ 
tories that Marshal Joseph Stalin heralded in two Orders 
of the Day. 

In the North, Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky’s 
Second Byelorussian Front broke through to the Baltic at 
Griefswald, 64 miles northwest of Stettin, after a 20-mile 
spurt and cut off Swinemuende at the entrance of Stettin 
Bay as well as the port of Peenemuende where the V-bomb 
was designed. Storming northwest, and west on a 75-mile 
front, the Second Byelorussian Front also cut a 25-mile 
stretch of the Berlin-Rostock railroad by capturing 
Gransee, Fuerstenberg and Neustrelitz, and drove 
within 50 miles of British troops advancing from the 
Elbe. 
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On their north flanks at Griefswald, Rokossovsky’s 
troops stood only 17 miles south of the Baltic port of Stral- 
sund. 

Daily Worker, May 1, 1945, p. 3 


BERLIN, TOMB OF HITLERISM 

With Berlin’s fall, Hitlerism has practically breathed 
its last as a military force.... 

When that fell, the entire structure of Hitler’s empire 
fell apart. But the conquest of Berlin was not a walka¬ 
way. The siege is described as more furious than any in 
military history. The convulsions of dying Nazism are 
violent. 

The wanton sacrifice by the Nazis of tens of thousands 
of lives when they knew it was militarily hopeless, their 
dying curses against “bolshevism”, should warn us that 
the Nazis have plans for the future. The fraudulent claim 
that Hitler died as a “hero” in the “battle against commu¬ 
nism”, is part of their plan to canonize Hitler as a saint of 
reaction. 

Whether Hitler actually died, whether his stinking re¬ 
mains are rotting beneath Berlin’s rubble, has little more 
importance than as a historic curiosity. The great truth 
that history will always record is that Hitlerism and the 
“thousand year Reich” was buried in the ruins of Berlin. 
This battle of Berlin was the climax of the dramatic return 
of the forces of democracy and progress that began three 
years ago. 

Victory came as a result of the anti-fascist coalition. 
The hopes of Hitlerism rested on the division of its oppo¬ 
nents. Those hopes kept rising as long as the anti-Nazi world 
was divided. The Munich agreement was based on that 
concept. 

The great lesson of unity that we learned on the battle¬ 
fields can now be made the key of postwar security and tak¬ 
en as the last chapter of the war we fought. The forces of 
fascism are now cunningly shifting their efforts to the sphere 
of postwar policy and to the planting of seeds for anoth¬ 
er war. A powerful base of reaction, Japanese imperialism, 
still remains to be defeated. 
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Those plain facts should sober people to the realization 
of the great foresight that the Big Three leaders showed 
at Teheran and Yalta. And with this realization must come 
vigilance against all those who are still scheming to drive 
wedges among the United Nations. 

Daily Worker, May 4, 1945, p. 6 


VICTORY 


This is a day for rejoicing—and for consecration 

To achieve this day millions of gallant men, the best 
youth of the democratic world, have given their lives. Now 
it has come at last. Nazi Germany has been totally defeated. 
The military phase of the war in Europe is over. V-E day 
is here. 

It is a day for rejoicing, and for the tempering of our joy 
with the thought of those who cannot share it with us: those 
from our own country and from other lands who fell in the 
first battle of this war against fascism and who lie buried under 
the earth and the olive trees of Spain, the men and women 
who died in the horrible torture of concentration camps 
and up-to-date German factories of death, the men of the 
Soviet Union, Britain and France who will never see what 
they have brought to pass, our own men and the greatest 
soldier of them all, the Commander-in-Chief lying amidst 
the roses at Hyde Park. 

It is a day for remembering the dead, and for resolving 
that we will not fritter away the unity needed to complete 
their work. 


The Job Ahead 


The destruction forever of Nazism and of the power of 
the industrialists and Junker militarists who unloosed Hit¬ 
ler on the world. 

The total defeat of Hitler’s last ally, the wiping out of 
Japanese imperialism which rivaled Nazism in cruelty 
and oppression. 
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The structure of lasting peace to rest on the sturdy unity 
of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
which made possible the defeat of Germany.... 

Daily Worker, May 8, 1945, p. 6 


Joseph W. Grigg, Jr. 


AT ZHUKOV’S HQ IN BERLIN: 

FINAL NAZI DEFEAT SEALED 

Marshal Zhukov’s Headquarters, Berlin, May 9 (UP). 
— The final seal was set on the Wehrmacht’s defeat and 
humiliation before the world when Field Marshal Keitel, 
titular head of the once proud Oberkommando der Wehr- 
macht, was brought to Marshal Zhukov’s headquarters in 
the devastated German capital early this morning and signed 
the formal ratification of Germany’s unconditional sur¬ 
render. 

I witnessed the signature in the large white-washed hall 
of an army technical school in the eastern residential sub¬ 
urb Karlshorst, now used by Zhukov as his headquarters. 

The document was more or less identical in terms with 
that signed at Reims on Monday morning, with certain 
additions requested by the Soviets defining more closely 
the details of the surrender of German troops and equipment. 

On the Allied side it was signed by Marshal Zhukov 
for the Red Army, by Air Chief Marshal Tedder on behalf 
of General Eisenhower, and was witnessed by Gen. Spaatz 
and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny. On the German side Kei¬ 
tel, as chief of the Wehrmacht, signed together with Admi¬ 
ral Friedeburg, commander-in-chief of the German navy, 
and Col. Gen. Paul Stumpf, commander-in-chief of the 
Luftwaffe. 

Keitel maintained his Prussian arrogance to the bitter 
end. 

... For Marshal Zhukov the ceremony was the triumphant 
climax to a bitter 1,000-mile battle from the ruins of Sta¬ 
lingrad into the heart of devastated Berlin. 

... The Allied leaders then shook hands all around. 
Daily Worker, May 10, 1945, p. 2 
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RED ARMY CELEBRATES VICTORY OVER FASCISM 

Moscow, June 24 (UP)—The Red Army, in a mammoth 
victory parade, dragged 640 German battle flags through 
the Moscow gutters today while Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov, 
conqueror of Berlin, hailed the Soviet military machine 
as “the strongest army in the world”. 

The army has entered a period of “peaceful development”, 
Zhukov said in an Order of the Day, and “in the future 
we must strengthen the military and economic might 
of our country unceasingly, and perfect our military 
skill”. 

The parade was one of the most impressive in Soviet histo¬ 
ry, despite a driving rainstorm. The German battle flags, 
including Adolf Hitler’s personal standard, were dragged 
around Red Square and hurled to pavement in front of 
Lenin’s tomb. 

As the Red Army men trailing the flags approached the 
Mausoleum, the huge band suddenly ceased playing. The 
troops filed past the tomb to the beat of muffled drums 
and threw down the flags—the historic rite of grinding the 
enemy’s battle standards into the dust. 

...Handsome, six-foot Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossov- 
sky of the famed Second Byelorussian Front, dressed in a 
buff and bluegreen uniform, commanded the parade, which 
was reviewed by Zhukov. 

Rokossovsky gave an exhibition of his superb horseman¬ 
ship as he rode his nervous charger through the rain the 
length and breadth of the historic square. Precisely at 10 
a.m., he advanced from the north side of the square toward 
the Mausoleum with his sword aloft, met Zhukov and made 
his report. 

The two Marshals, accompanied by their suite, then 
dashed around the square and greeted detachments from 
the front. Zhukov returned to the Mausoleum after 
the inspection and read the Order of the Day to the 
troops. 

...Five Soviet marshals—Rodion Y. Malinovsky, Leonid 
Govorov, Ivan S. Konev, Alexander Vassilevsky and Kyrill 
Meretskov—and army generals Ivan Bagramian and Andrei 
Yeremenko—took part in the parade, wearing all their 
decorations. 

A detachment of Polish officers carried Polish battle 
flags. 
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Prelates of the Orthodox Church were present at a public 
demonstration in the Red Square, invited in recognition of the 
church’s contribution to victory. They were Metropolitan 
Nikolai, second ranking prelate of the church, and Father 
Kolchinsky, dean of the Yelokhovsky Cathedral and third 
ranking prelate. 

Daily Worker, June 25, 1945, p. 2 


Corliss Lamont 


AN ANNIVERSARY FOR ALL MANKIND 

It is not only the Soviet Union, its people and its leaders 
that are to be congratulated on this portentous thirtieth 
anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The whole world and all mankind are to be congratulated 
that in the midst of the terrible turmoil, destruction and 
suffering resulting from two world wars since 1914 there 
has arisen and there firmly stands a great multinational 
state stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific, today more 
powerful and influential than ever before, built impregnably 
upon the enduring economic foundations of socialism and 
dedicated to the principle of democratic cooperation on 
behalf of human welfare, happiness and progress. 

...In the present preoccupation with Soviet foreign policy 
and with the general impact of the USSR upon the world 
situation, we tend to forget the outstanding fact that Soviet 
socialism, whatever its imperfections, is in itself a unique 
and precious asset for the whole of humanity, a successful 
and living example—and the only such example—of a 
country that has solved the universal evils of unemployment 
and depression, social inequality and racial antagonism, 
through the establishment of a planned socialist order which 
has abolished the exploitation of man by man. ...In my 
opinion there is not sufficient justification for calling our 
times the Atomic Age. They deserve, rather, the name of 
the Socialist Age—that new era of government and econom¬ 
ic organization truly functioning for the common good and 
introduced into contemporary life by the Soviet Uni¬ 
on. 
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If the American people would but recognize the truth, 
they would see that the progress of the USSR in the future, 
as in the past, is something that serves the interests of all 
peoples, including the Americans.... The supreme crisis of the 
USSR came with the Nazi invasion in June of 1941 when 
Hitler threw almost the full strength of his mechanized 
legions against the Soviet citadel. The raging forest fire of 
Nazi power swept far into the Russian land, burning and 
overwhelming and devastating large areas. It penetrated 
to the outskirts of Moscow and Leningrad and well into the 
city of Stalingrad. Then it halted, receded and died 
away as the embattled Soviet armies marched back 
to their borders and beyond in the most far-flung 
and magnificent counter-offensive in the annals of 
history. 

Every informed person knows now that while Lend-Lease 
aid from America and Britain was most helpful in the re¬ 
markable Soviet showing against the Nazis and their satel¬ 
lites, the Soviet armed forces received at least 90 per cent 
of their equipment from domestic sources. Soviet factories 
manned by highly trained Soviet workers turned out the 
thoroughly modern Soviet machine-guns, artillery, tanks and 
airplanes that outmatched the blitzkrieg materiel of Hitler. 
Soviet industry, agriculture and transportation, coordinated 
by nationwide socialist planning, functioned efficiently 
throughout the conflict and performed Herculean tasks in 
supplying both the armies and the civilian population. And 
the more than 100 Soviet peoples, militant in their morale 
and fully conscious of the aims for which they were fighting, 
cooperated enthusiastically with one another and with the 
central Government to defend the socialist system and to 
destroy world Fascism. 

During the most severe and grueling test of war that has 
ever come to a country during the memory of man, the 
Soviet Union won out over every difficulty and was 
eventually able to participate in the struggle against 
Japan. What the facts make perfectly plain is that the 
Soviet victory in the Second World War was first and fore¬ 
most a victory for socialism. Socialism works, in both war 
and peace. But socialism prefers peace a thousand times 
to war. 

...Today, as since 1917, the Soviet Government pursues 
a genuine peace policy, despite the loud and voluminous 
propaganda to the contrary. 


12—461 
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...Returning to my earlier theme, I want to repeat that 
November 7, 1947, is an occasion for all the peoples of the 
earth to celebrate. For it is one of the great Freedom Days 
of history.... We salute the Soviet people upon this thirtieth 
anniversary; we extend to them every good wish for the years 
to come; and we count their achievements a boon and a 
gain for the entire race of man. 

Soviet Russia Today, November 1947, 
pp. 8-9, 33 




“We owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the Soviet Union for unremitting initiati¬ 
ves that have led from Lenin’s Appeal for 
Peace in 1917 to the Helsinki Summit, to 
new initiatives ahead.” 

Jessica Smith, September-Oclober 1975 
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THE USSR—A STRONGHOLD OF PEACE 


Struthers Burt 


ONLY FOOLS TALK WAR 

Recently I have traveled from one end of this country 
to the other, and when I say “from one end to the other” 
I mean it. By car, by train, by air, within six weeks I crossed 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and, once on the East Coast, 
I flew into the deep South and back again. Everywhere, 
in places as varied as the land itself, I talked about the 
subject uppermost in the minds of men, peace, and nowhere 
did I find a bona-fide American for whose mind or opinions I 
would give a worn penny who for one moment thought 
Russia wanted war, or who did not have, it seemed to me, 
a calm, a reasonable, and a fairly well informed point of 
view. 

...I stress the term I used, “bona-fide American”. I am 
speaking now of the American majority; rich or poor, simple 
or highly educated, civilian or returned veteran, city dweller, 
or town dweller; country-man, farmer, mechanic, or shop¬ 
keeper. 

...They knew their own country to be utterly peaceful 
in its desires. They felt that Russia was the same. They knew 
that Russia had been badly wounded by the war, as what 
country has not, even this country, the most fortunate and 
least wounded of all. They knew that both countries had 
identical domestic problems of expansion, improvement, 
and consolidation. They did not think Russia would be so 
foolish, so childish, as to abandon these for the inevitable 
ruin and bankruptcy of further war. They even understood 
pretty well Russia’s immediate problems. Her necessity 
for friendly neighbors, if this was not pushed too far or too 
ruthlessly. Her need for free and equal entrance to the 
Mediterranean and to warm water ports, and so on. Her 
need for oil. 

...Moreover, and it cannot be repeated too often, Russians 
and Americans like each other, both personally and nation¬ 
ally, and the friendship is historic and traditional. Basic- 
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ally, Americans understand Russians better than any other 
Europeans, whatever may be the surface differences between 
the two peoples. Moreover, and this also cannot be repeated 
too often, recent Russian history and more ancient American 
history are strangely similar. Too many Americans forget 
that from 1776 until somewhere around 1820 the new and 
struggling states of America were regarded by the rest of the 
world very much as Russia has been regarded until the 
present decade. We were revolutionaries, and we were dan¬ 
gerous. 

...Modern war is unthinkable. Even the veriest ignoramus 
knows that. Even the most remote, unlettered dweller in the 
mountains of Russia or the mountains of America is aware, 
however dimly, that the past six years have shaken the 
foundations and structure of civilization in such a way that 
it will take years of patient effort and construction to re¬ 
pair the damage done, and he knows too, and for the first 
time in history that when the world shakes, it shakes with 
it. There is no longer any escape, nor is there any longer 
such a thing as a local war. War has become global; fourth 
dimensional. It has taken to the air, to the bowels of the 
earth, to the depths of the sea; and it moves with the swift¬ 
ness of light and sound, and the unexpectedness of lightn¬ 
ing. He who embarks upon it can be no other than a blind 
Samson, for in pulling down the temples of his enemies 
he cannot help but pull them down upon himself. 

Who but an idiot would challenge this dreadful concen¬ 
tration of terror and destruction? Who would invoke the 
possibilities involved? Who but a fool would talk about 
them casually, or spread rumors or scandals or misunderstand¬ 
ings that mean the end of the human race? 

T 

Soviet Russia Today, May 1946, pp. 9, 29 


WE VISITED THE USSR— 

AND HERE IS OUR STORY 

Pauline Taylor 

I can only say that I found from my trip to the Soviet 
Union that everything that the newspapers and radio tell 
us at home about that country is a lie, and the biggest lie 
is that Russia plans to attack other countries, and is think¬ 
ing only of war. 
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No country preparing for war would be erecting such 
vast construction and peaceful improvements—billions on 
irrigation projects, dams, canals. One project, a canal con¬ 
necting the Don and the Volga, will irrigate an area as big 
as Belgium. They are building schools, polyclinics, workers’ 
apartments, an extension to the subway. Most of these plans 
will take years to complete, like the plan for thousand- 
mile shelter belts of trees, which will take fifteen years. 
The Russians are counting on peace. 

...Racial discrimination was impossible to find, and looked 
upon by the Russian people as, say, cannibalism would 
be in the US. The people were even more interested in the 
Negro delegates, and even kinder in their treatment of us 
than of the others. 

Most impressive to me was comparison of conditions for 
the workers at the Stalin Auto Plant with those at the 
Ford Plant, which I have also seen. There was a lovely 
cafeteria, like a hotel dining room with its white table cloths 
and classical music while the workers ate. There were eleven 
kindergartens at or near the plant and a summer camp for 
the workers’ children, day nurseries, a clinic, a sanatorium, 
a rest home for older workers, a school in the forest for 
handicapped children, a palace of culture, 48 football teams 
and other sports. All this was provided for through trade 
union or factory money. 

Leaving Russia, having seen the full strength of the peace 
movement, I became convinced that if all of us—church 
people, mothers, veterans, Negro people, will unite for 
peace—we will prevail. 

Theresa Robinson 

What impressed me most in the Soviet Union was the 
passionate desire for peace. I remember a woman in Moscow 
who told me: “I never knew happiness in my youth in the 
days of the tsar. I never ate any meat. I had no schooling. 
I saw my mother in rags working to keep the family alive. 
Now my family is well and happy. My children are getting 
a higher education and going into the professions. You can 
see why I want peace....” 

I was impressed with the wholesomeness of the Soviet 
children. I found no child delinquency—the children were 
happy at study and at play. 

New World Review, March 1951, p. 4 
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Corliss Lamont 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


The Soviet Republic, standing forthright for international 
peace since its first day of existence, is generally depicted at 
present in America and the West as a nation bent on aggres¬ 
sion and on plotting the military conquest of other coun¬ 
tries. This wretched falsehood undermines the rational bases 
for international amity and cooperation. 

There are five main points in Soviet foreign policy. First 
and foremost, the Soviet Union wants peace above all else 
in its international relations. Since its founding in 1917, the 
Soviet Republic has twice gone through the terrible ordeal 
of invasion by hostile states. The first time was during the 
civil war and intervention from 1918 to 1922; the second 
during the four years of struggle to the death with the Nazis, 
from 1941 to 1945. In both of these periods Soviet Russia 
lost many millions in dead and suffered economic destruc¬ 
tion amounting to tens of billions of dollars. 

The Soviets are most desirous of enduring peace, so that 
their people can live in security and happiness and put 
their full efforts into the building of socialism and commun¬ 
ism. The dictates of simple self-preservation and sheer 
self-interest, as well as its special concern for the welfare 
of workers and peasants everywhere, cause the Soviet Union 
steadfastly to oppose international war. 

True enough, the Soviet Communists are eager to see 
communist or socialist regimes established throughout the 
earth. But Marxist theory predicts the eventual collapse of 
capitalism through its own internal social-economic contra¬ 
dictions and has never suggested that Communist countries 
should seek by conquest to impose their system on capitalist¬ 
ic countries. 

Why should the Soviets favor war, which would be fear¬ 
fully costly to themselves, to spread socialism, when they 
are confident that this new order will in due course sweep 
the earth anyway? 

...The second point in Soviet foreign policy is that the 
USSR supports firmly the principle of collective security 
as a foundation for international peace. The Soviet Union 
backed collective security unequivocally during the critical 
pre-war period of fascist aggression from 1935 to 1939. 
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Time and again during the years preceding World War II, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov rose at the meetings 
of the League of Nations, which the USSR had joined in 
1934, and called for action against the fascist and Nazi 
aggressors. 

...Such an international organization (of collective security) 
came into being in June of 1945 with the creation of the 
United Nations at the San Francisco Conference. The Soviet 
Government took an active part in this Conference and sent 
a delegation headed by Foreign Minister Molotov. 

The United Nations re-affirmed in its Charter the basic 
principle of collective security and outlined effective meas¬ 
ures to bring it about. In the drawing up of the Charter 
a number of disagreements took place between the different 
delegations. Noteworthy is the fact that Soviet Russia was 
willing to compromise, as The New York Times pointed 
out in an editorial, on at least ten important issues in order 
to assure the prompt and successful establishment of the UN. 

Whatever its differences of opinion with other countries 
in the discussions over the UN Charter, Soviet Russia con¬ 
tinued to uphold the same principle of collective security 
for which it had fought in the arenas of diplomacy during 
the pre-war years. There was no basic alteration in its policy; 
nor was it to be rationally expected that the Soviet Union 
would suddenly change from being a peace-loving nation 
to a war-loving nation. 

Yet today we are asked to believe the far-fetched story 
that the Soviet Republic, having vigorously sought inter¬ 
national peace for the first thirty years of its existence, 
has become all at once the chief fomentor of war in the world. 

The third major goal in Soviet foreign policy is universal 
disarmament, including the abolition of atomic weapons 
and far-reaching international controls for atomic energy. 

The Soviet record on disarmament has been a notable 
one. At the Genoa Conference of 1922, the first international 
conference which Soviet Russia attended, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, G. V. Chicherin, proposed a general reduction of 
armaments. At the meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 1927 the Soviet 
delegate, Maxim Litvinov, surprised the world by his pro¬ 
posal for general and complete disarmament. 

After the formation of the United Nations the Soviet 
delegation urged, in 1946, a general reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of the production and utilization of atomic 
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energy for war purposes. In 1948, when the cold war was 
well under way, the Soviet Government put forward a plan 
at the UN to reduce the armaments and armed forces of 
the Great Powers by one-third within a year. 

As recently as November, 1951, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyshinsky repeated this proposal at a meeting of the United 
Nations in Paris. The Western Powers treated Mr. Vyshin¬ 
sky’s scheme primarily as propaganda; and, indeed, the ten¬ 
dency of the non-Soviet world from 1917 on has been to 
sneer at Soviet disarmament proposals as insincere and de¬ 
signed to deceive. This attitude I am convinced is completely 
unjustified. 

Soviet Russia has upheld the goal of disarmament in 
order to lessen international fears and frictions, decrease 
the danger of war and save for constructive economic pur¬ 
poses the colossal sums and energies which go into the man¬ 
ufacture of armaments. 

The absence of unemployment and the general stability 
of the Soviet economic system is not contingent on the 
armaments industry, but is based on socialist ownership 
and countrywide planning. The Soviets consider armaments 
production an economic waste. Nonetheless, the very real 
menace of foreign aggression has compelled them to develop 
a great defense industry and to maintain a large army. 
It was fortunate for America and the rest of the democratic 
world that Soviet Russia was so well prepared when Hitler 
struck in World War II. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union believes in normal, flourishing 
international trade as beneficial to itself and conducive 
to peace. And the Soviet Government has always consid¬ 
ered that substantial trade with the outside world was an 
important part of its policy of peaceful coexistence with 
the capitalist countries. 

...It is no choice of Soviet Russia that these international 
economic aims written into the Atlantic Charter have been 
so disregarded since the Second World War. It has regretted 
the serious drop in trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Actually the far-reaching boycott which the Western 
Powers, under the insistence of the American Government, 
have imposed on commerce with the USSR and the countries 
of Eastern Europe has reacted far more to the detriment 
of Western Europe than of Soviet Russia and its allies. 
As to American-Soviet business relations, the Soviet Union 
stands ready to resume normal trade on a reciprocal basis 
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at any time. Of course the Soviets will benefit from such 
commerce, but the United States on its part will gain just 
as much. 

Fifth, in its peace program, Soviet Russia supports the 
self-determination of peoples. 

... As a member of the United Nations, the Soviet Union 
subscribes to the clause in the Charter which gives as one 
of the main purposes of the organization: 

To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples. 

The Russians are of course keen on the extension of com¬ 
plete self-determination to the colonial areas of the world, 
and sought to have a stronger formulation of this issue 
incorporated in the war charter than the one finally adopted. 

New World Review, February 1952, pp. 5-11 


Paul Robeson 


THEIR VICTORIES FOR PEACE ARE ALSO OURS 

Friends of peace in every land have much to celebrate 
this year, and on the occasion of the 38th anniversary of the 
October Revolution it is especially fitting to salute the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and their government which 
reflects their passionate devotion to the cause of world 
peace. 

The many Americans who have recently visited the Soviet 
Union—Congressmen, farmers, clergymen, journalists, athle¬ 
tes and others—are unanimous in their findings that the 
Soviet people, far from being hostile and warlike, are open- 
hearted and friendly. And the evil myth of “Soviet aggres¬ 
sion” has been largely shattered by the consistent efforts of 
the Soviet government to remove all sources of tensions. 

Those voices of discord in the world which cried out, 
hypocritically, for “deeds” to match the peaceful profes¬ 
sions of the Soviet government, are being drowned out by 
the popular acclaim which has greeted the numerous steps 
taken by that government to build a lasting peace.... The 
world has applauded each new breakthrough for peaceful 
coexistence achieved by the Soviet Union. And the past 
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year, too, has witnessed the meeting of the Big Four, 
advocated for so long by the Soviet Union, and the 
birth in Geneva of a hopeful new spirit in international 
relations. 

In pursuing its program to bring an end to the cold war 
and to banish forever the menace of atomic disaster, the 
Soviet Union moves with a massive strength that is alto¬ 
gether different from the notorious and now discredited 
policy of “positions of strength”. Increasingly it can be 
seen that the foreign policy of the USSR is effective not 
only because it reflects the interests of her own peoples, 
but because it is based upon the interests of all humanity. 
Indeed, the spirit of Geneva is given flesh and blood 
by Bandung—the freedom-striving peoples of Asia and 
Africa, by Helsinki—the world-wide movement of the 
partisans of peace, and by Warsaw—great rally of 
world youth. 

“Peace, bread and land”—the slogan under which the 
Russian workers and peasants marched from the darkness 
of tsarist oppression to establish a new way of life in the 
world—is now the goal of countless millions around the 
globe. Many differences exist, of course, as to the path to 
be followed, but men and women of goodwill everywhere 
respect and admire the heroic labors of the Soviet people 
who, in less than four decades, have built their socialist 
homeland into one of the decisive powers of the world. It was 
this epic advance, unprecedented in human history, that 
moved Prime Minister Nehru to say, after visiting 
the USSR this year, “I have left part of my heart 
behind.” 

And now, more than ever, the colonial peoples, straining 
against their chains, are strengthened and inspired by the 
unswerving stand of the Soviet Union. 

...Yes, the many millions of the colonial liberation move¬ 
ment, and millions more who are part of the world-wide 
movement for peace, will warmly greet the Soviet peoples 
on November 7th, and say: 

“Happy birthday, dear brothers and sisters! Your victories 
for peace and freedom are also ours!” 

New World Review, November 1955, pp. 16-17 
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THE USSR AND THE SOCIALIST WORLD 
IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


Jessica Smith 


We are proud to announce a historic occasion, to be 
hosted by the editors of New World Review and a special 
Committee of Sponsors. 

A luncheon will be held on Sunday, April 21, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, in honor of the Am¬ 
bassadors of the East European group of UN member count¬ 
ries, for their advocacy of Friendship among the Nations 
and World Peace. Ambassador Jacob Malik of the Soviet 
Union will be the main UN speaker. Ambassador Peter 
Florin of the German Democratic Republic, newest socialist 
country to be seated in the United Nations, will speak, 
as will Ambassador Tsevegzhavyn Puntsagnorov of the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic and Ambassador Alarcon Quesada 
of Cuba. 

...The initiating sponsors include Ruby Dee, Ernest De 
Maio, Esther Jackson, Edward Lamb, Corliss Lamont, Ri¬ 
chard Morford, George B. Murphy Jr., Linus Pauling and 
Jessica Smith. About 150 others have become sponsors. 
Edward Lamb, well-known Ohio industrialist and long time 
advocate of peaceful coexistence and trade with the Soviet 
Union, is a co-chairman of the event. There will be other 
distinguished US speakers. 

This will be the first time a group of US people have 
formally expressed their appreciation of the work of the 
socialist nations for peace within the world organization. 
Limitations of time and space make it impossible to add 
to our list of honored guests all the other UN member na¬ 
tions and individuals who have made their own great con¬ 
tribution to the high purpose stated in the preamble of 
the UN Charter: “To save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind....” 

There are nations and groups working for these great 
aims in every continent—in Europe, in Asia, in North and 
South America, in Australia and Africa. We honor espec¬ 
ially the liberated nations in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer¬ 
ica who have reinforced the work for peace in the world 
body. But none has made greater contributions in averting 
the threat of war and maintaining peace than the Union 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics and the socialist nations which 
have supported it, as well as taking initiatives of their 
own for peace. 

...The cold war, soon started against the Soviet Union 
and the new socialist countries that came into being in 
the postwar period, hampered the operations of the world 
body for many years. In recent years we have seen the tide 
turning as the UN achieves greater universality, with the 
influence of the Soviet Union and the socialist states in 
world affairs growing ever stronger and the important new 
addition of most of the former colonial nations, whose in¬ 
dependence was owed in great part to the example and aid 
of the Soviet Union and the socialist sector of the world. 

Desperate efforts were made to fasten the blame for the 
cold war on the Soviet Union. Symptomatic of this effort 
is its reflection in the Documentary History of Arms Control 
and Disarmament. While demonstrating by the historic rec¬ 
ord that no country on earth has ever carried on such a 
struggle to save humanity from the horror and suffering 
of recurrent wars through disarmament, partial disarma¬ 
ment and every possible means of easing tensions and re¬ 
conciling differences, the book demonstrates the cold war 
attitude of the imperialist powers in the opening paragraph 
of its postwar section: 

“The hopeful plans for world order that had been devel¬ 
oping during World War II were shattered almost imme¬ 
diately after the war by the opening of a chasm between 
the Soviet Union and the Western Democracies. To the 
Western democracies it seemed that the carefully planned 
United Nations fortress had within its walls, in Trojan 
horse fashion, a veto-endowed aggressive international crim¬ 
inal of the very kind it was built to defend against”. 1 

Fortunately a whole series of “revisionist” historians have 
been setting the record straight, beginning with D. F. Flem¬ 
ing’s authoritative and well-documented The Cold War and 
Its Origins. This and numerous other books have made 
clear that there has never been any threat of aggression 
from the Soviet Union, and that the real criminals were the 
“Western Democracies” themselves. 


1 Documentary History of Arms Control and Disarmament, Bow- 
ker and Durvy, 1973, p. 291. 
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Here it must be said again that not only the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment but the whole Soviet people are committed to 
peace, as no country or people in the world have ever been. 
The building and maturing of a socialist society already 
set back by two world wars, require peace above everything. 
The whole people of the Soviet Union, including the postwar 
generation, share the anguished memories on their families. 
Memories are still fresh of the horrible and savage atrocities, 
their millions of dead and many more millions of maimed 
and bereaved suffered during the Hitlerite invasion. 

The Movement to Ban the Bomb 

A fearful new factor came into the world’s affairs with 
the US discovery of the atom bomb and its barbarous and 
senseless use on Japan already defeated, causing upwards 
of 200,000 deaths in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Today these 
mass destruction weapons are thousands of times more 
powerful and while a balance of terror has held them in 
check, the prime need of the world for human survival 
itself remains the destruction of all such horror weapons 
and their outlawry forever, for which the Soviet Union , 
alone among the nuclear nations , has stood consistently . 

The advent of nuclear energy for purposes of destroying 
life raised at once in the UN General Assembly the question 
of its control. The US answer, in June 1946, was in the 
form of the Baruch Plan, which sounded generous in pro¬ 
posing international ownership and management of all atom¬ 
ic energy facilities, but in fact represented a plan for 
continued US monopoly of atomic weapons and provided 
that their elimination from national arsenals would happen 
only after the system of international control was set up 
and functioning. Days later Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko proposed the Soviet plan for immediate destruction 
of all atomic weapons and a ban on their use , the first such 
proposal ever made. With the United States continuing 
to insist on the Baruch Plan and the deepening cold war 
freeze, in September, 1947 the USSR exploded its first 
atomic bomb.... Years of futile US-USSR negotiations 
followed, a main obstacle being US insistence on internal 
inspection teams within the USSR, knowing that this would 
be unacceptable as it was indeed to the US itself. 

Meantime a vast peace movement was growing among the 
people of the world. Added to the threat of extinction of 





















the human race, indeed of all living things, was the imme¬ 
diate lethal effect on the living and yet unborn of the radia¬ 
tion and the poisoning of earth and air and water resulting 
from the testing of ever more murderous weapons of mass 
destruction. The peace movement arose spontaneously in 
almost every country. An important organizing center for 
large sections of the movement was the World Congress of 
Partisans of Peace, organized soon after the war. While 
much of the timulus of the organization came from the 
Soviet Union, the Congress was joined by forces from not 
only the other socialist countries, but from all over the 
world, and has become a great force for peace. The central 
feature of the World Peace Congress of March 1950 was the 
Stockholm appeal for banning the bomb, which had a mighty 
impact on people everywhere. 

...Over half a billion people throughout the world respond¬ 
ed. 

...Much has been accomplished in the general easing of 
world tensions by the personal visits of General Secretary 
Brezhnev to many countries, and especially the historic 
US-USSR Summit meetings in 1973 and 1974. We cannot 
overestimate the significance of the joint statement of basic 
principles made in Moscow when the new world situation 
and the low estate reached by our own country forced Pres¬ 
ident Nixon into the recognition that for the US and the 
USSR, “in the nuclear age there is no alternative to con¬ 
ducting their mutual relations on the basis of peaceful 
coexistence”. Of equally vital importance was the land¬ 
mark agreement in Washington on the prevention of nuclear 
war, and the whole complex of cooperative agreements 
between our countries. 

We can be under no illusions that the path to continuing 
detente will be smooth and easy, with the obstacles that 
are being put in its way by Senator Jackson and his support¬ 
ers in the efforts to stifle the growing trade opportunities 
by tying MFN to a change in Soviet internal policies, and 
the frantic efforts of the enemies of detente to whip up a 
new anti-Soviet campaign around Solzhenitsyn and others. 

But the great and hopeful thing that has happened is 
the growing strength of the peace forces everywhere. This 
was seen in the remarkable World Congress of Peace Forces 
held in Moscow in October 1973, called by its chairman 
Romesh Chandra “The First General Assembly of the Peo¬ 
ples of the World”, the greatest and most representative 
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Peace Congress that has ever been held. It was seen in 
the greeting sent that Congress by UN General Secretary 
Kurt Waldheim, indicating a new turn of the UN organi¬ 
zation toward itself becoming a great assembly of the peo¬ 
ples of the world for peace. 

We know our readers will wish to join us on April 21 in 
saluting the great nation that is in the vanguard of the 
fight for peace, the members of the socialist community 
of nations who march beside it, and the many peoples of 
the world who are swelling the ranks of the partisans of 
peace. 

New World Review , March-April, 1974, pp. 2-6 


Jessica Smith 

THE HELSINKI SUMMIT: A GIANT STEP FORWARD 
FOR DETENTE AND WORLD PEACE 

People everywhere in the world can breathe more freely 
as a result of the Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe signed at the Helsinki Summit 
meeting. With the prospects for secure peace opened up 
by this act in Europe, main theater of the two devastating 
world wars of this century, all the people on earth are safer. 

The two world wars together cost 60 million lives among 
all the warring powers (over a third of them in the Soviet 
Union alone in World War II). They cost several times 
that many in wounded and maimed. Many times that number 
were burdened with the suffering and agony that any war 
must bring. Measureless material values representing many 
of the finest fruits of civilization, centuries of labor by 
human hands and brains, were swept away in the mael¬ 
strom. 

And yet all this cannot compare with the death and de¬ 
vastation a new world war would bring, with today’s stock¬ 
piles of nuclear weapons hundreds of times more deadly 
than those that shrivelled to cinders tens of thousands of 
human bodies in that swift pass of the Enola Gay over 
Hiroshima and Bock’s Car over Nagasaki thirty years ago. 
That monstrous and wanton act, just days before the entry 
of the USSR into the war clinched the defeat of Japan, must 
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be forever on the conscience of our country and can only 
be expiated by exerting all our efforts to insure that that 
first use of the atom bomb by our country shall be the last 
by any nation. 

There is little doubt that any nuclear war today, wherever 
it might begin, would spread far beyond its starting point 
and threaten the whole world with devastation. That is 
why the basic principle agreed upon in the 1972 US-USSR 
Summit conference, that in this nuclear age there can be 
no other basis than peaceful coexistence for the relations 
between our nations, is of such transcendent importance, 

The Helsinki agreement bases the relations among 33 na¬ 
tions of Europe, and the United States and Canada as well, 
on the principle of peaceful coexistence and is a giant step 
in the direction of preventing nuclear war.... 

The very coming together of the Conference of 35 nations, 
its hundreds of meetings during the past two years, and 
the signing of the final agreement stand as a landmark 
in the history of nations. It was over 20 years ago that 
the Soviet Union first proposed the idea. Nine years ago, 
in 1966, all the Warsaw Pact nations joined in a formal 
proposal that such a conference should take place. The So¬ 
viet Union and the other socialist nations of Eastern Europe 
worked indefatigably for the success of the conference and 
for bringing it to a conclusion in the Summit at Helsinki. 

It was no easy task to reach consensus on all the points 
of the program. The socialist and capitalist states came 
together with far from identical aims. The socialist states 
represent a social system that by its very nature requires 
peace to fulfill its aims, a system in which there are no 
groups that can benefit in any way from military prepara¬ 
tions and the arms race, whose still-green experience of 
fascist aggression and occupation creates in them a burning 
determination to rid the world forever of the causes of war 
and aggression. Among the capitalist states at Helsinki, 
with a large representation of NATO circles among them, 
many brought their cold war baggage along, sought conclu¬ 
sions to confirm their policy of intensive military build-up, 
still harbored the idea of hostility against the Soviet Union 
and the socialist states rather than cooperation with them. 

Yet somehow, through long and patient deliberations, 
mutual concessions and the pressures of the predominant 
trend for peace in the world today, a consensus was reached, 
and a Final Act signed at Helsinki, August 1, 1975. 
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...Whatever the differences that divided them, the leaders 
of states and their delegations who met in Finlandia House 
could not but have been deeply moved by the historic 
significance of this occasion, the first of its kind ever held. 
President Urho Kekkonen, host to the conference, said in 
his opening address: “This is a day of joy and hope for 
Europe.” 

UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim hailed the con¬ 
ference for promoting peace aims in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter, and as “a great and important 
landmark on the road to creating a better world”. 

Leonid Brezhnev, whose efforts in recent years have been 
the primary influence in bringing about the conference and 
its concluding Summit, called the conference “one of the 
most hopeful events of the postwar period”. He expressed 
the determination that peace must be secured for “all the 
peoples of Europe”, who had seen two world wars, and for 
“all the other peoples of our planet”. He stressed the need 
of supplementing political with military relaxation, indi¬ 
cating a desire to proceed with mutual force reduction talks 
and to make progress in the SALT negotiations. 

...Noting the problems and difficulties surmounted in 
reaching agreement, and the necessary compromises that 
had to be made, Brezhnev declared they were only “of the 
kind that benefit peace, without obliterating the differences 
in ideologies and social systems”. 

...US critics of Helsinki who, according to the WSJ’s 
Bobert Keatley (August 4) consider it “a sell-out to the 
Russians—granting them recognition to postwar border re¬ 
visions without requiring anything tangible in return”, have 
short memories. 

There is nothing new in recognition of the postwar bor¬ 
der decisions. At the Potsdam Conference in July 1945, 
the leaders of the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain agreed on the postwar borders and their in¬ 
violability.... Recognition of those borders by the Helsinki 
Summit was of great significance as the solemn confirmation 
by both victors and vanquished of what has been a fact 
of life for over thirty years. 

President Ford’s strictures at the Helsinki Summit 
against permitting the agreements to remain “empty words 
and unfulfilled pledges”, would have carried more weight if 
the United States itself had a better record in this respect. 

...The USSR has already demonstrated that its unremitU 
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ing drive for peace and disarmament will be pressed relent¬ 
lessly in the months to come. A positive development is 
US-USSR agreement on a pact banning the use of the new 
horror weapon, weather warfare—action on the environment 
for military purposes. 

A great hullaballoo has been made over the question of 
“human rights”, where wide differences of interpretation 
exist, and the whole principle of “intellectual freedom”. 
In Western circles there is more concern for the human rights 
of a Solzhenitsyn, who roams the “free world” at will bemoan¬ 
ing the lost glories of tsarism and calling for war against 
the Soviet Union and its dismemberment, than for the thous¬ 
ands murdered by the fascist junta in Chile or tortured 
in its jails, or the millions of Vietnam people deprived 
by our country of the right to life itself until they won 
their battle for freedom. 

Human rights mean to the Soviet Union first of all the 
fundamental rights for all the people—all races, colors, 
creeds without exception—to life, to health, to study, to 
develop mind and body to their full capacities, to work, 
to social security, never to be foodless, homeless or jobless. 
Only those who would deny these rights to society as a whole 
are denied them under socialism. No society on earth is 
free of all mistakes and evils. But only in socialist society 
are these the goals for everyone, the realities for the major¬ 
ity of the people. 


Make Every Continent a Zone of Peace 

How good it would be if Helsinki, with its goal of making 
all Europe a zone of peace, could be followed by similar 
conferences and actions, suited to regional needs, making 
every area of the world a zone of peace! These are long time 
prospects, to be sure. I do not write with any euphoric illu¬ 
sions about a smooth and easy road ahead. But with the 
new balance of forces in the world, with the forces of the 
working class, of peace and socialism in the ascendant, 
with full recognition of the struggles that must be and that 
already are being waged along the way, they are not unreal¬ 
istic. 

...We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Soviet Union 
for the unremitting initiatives that have led from Lenin’s 
Appeal for Peace in 1917 to the Helsinki Summit, to new 
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initiatives ahead. The all-embracing peace program of the 
24th CPSU Congress and the Soviet struggle for detente 
have borne rich fruit in many areas. 

New World Review, September-October 1975, pp. 2-7 


FOR THE AMERICAN-SOVIET COOPERATION 

Richard Morford 

OPERATION FRIENDSHIP 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship ac¬ 
cepts the challenge of this period with an expanded program 

Many American organizations and leaders of public opin¬ 
ion lend themselves volubly these days to the discrediting 
of the USSR and thus to the undermining of friendly rela¬ 
tions between our two nations. Perhaps readers of Soviet 
Russia Today may at times doubt whether efforts to build 
American-Soviet friendship can succeed. Let it be affirmed 
at once that scores of national organizations are supporting 
American-Soviet cooperation strongly in their education and 
action programs and are winning a positive response from 
their constituencies. The future plans of one organization, 
devoted exclusively to this task during three and one-half 
years, may prove encouraging. The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship accepts the challenge of this 
period. 

Our present expansionism drive might be named OPERA¬ 
TION FRIENDSHIP. It is powered by the conviction that 
friendship between the USA and the USSR is the keystone 
of peace. It rests upon faith in the American people. For 
the National Council believes that, if millions of people 
across the country can be reached with the truth about the 
Soviet Union, friendship between our two nations can be 
maintained and strengthened. Fortified by the true facts, 
we believe the American people will insist that cooperation 
with the Soviet Union shall become the core of American 
foreign policy for the sake of the peace and security of the 
world. 

Millions of our people suffer from the daily dose of slow 
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poison administered by an anti-Soviet press and from the 
insidious influence of the State Department’s “get-tough- 
with-Russia” diplomacy. Were it not for these hurdles, the 
rank and file of our citizens could soon be helped to see 
that scientific, economic, cultural and diplomatic coopera¬ 
tion between these two resourceful nations could ensure a 
better life for all mankind. Given a fair appraisal of the 
facts, we believe the American people would embrace full- 
scale cooperation. Indeed, only so can America save itself 
and the world from atomic destruction and fulfill by deeds 
the idealistic spirit in line with its best traditions. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship is, 
therefore, engaged up to the hilt these days in taking the 
story to the country. We aim to reach more people in more 
groups in more places across the nation. Our program is 
four-fold: 

(1) To promote understanding, cooperation and friendship 
between the United States and the Soviet Union through 
education of the broad masses of the American people about 
the Soviet Union and relationships between the two coun¬ 
tries; 

(2) To promote interchange between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in cultural, scientific, professional, 
trade and other fields; 

(3) To carry on through the widest possible channels an 
energetic campaign against the forces which are endangering 
the peace by misrepresentation of the Soviet Union and 
undermining the unity of the Big Three; 

(4) To build the broadest public support for a return to 
an American peace policy based on American-Soviet coope¬ 
ration and Big Three unity. 

In truth it is the people of city, town, and countryside 
who will carry out this program. The National Council is 
simply the organizational instrument to give leadership to 
the American people, and to give voice to their desire for 
continued friendship with our wartime ally. 

...Our present task is to effect a change in the Byrnes- 
Vandenberg-Dulles-controlled foreign policy. For this policy 
in practice is one that refuses stubbornly to give any quarter 
in dealing with the Soviet Union; it insists that American- 
endorsed proposals be accepted without compromise; the 
implication is permitted to stand that an irreconcilable 
conflict exists between our ways of life and that somehow 
fighting Russia is inevitable. The National Council will 
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encourage the American people to displace this policy. We 
will help to mobilize the people on behalf of an American 
policy of friendly negotiation and the maintenance of unity 
among the major powers within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

...The National Council stands up to be counted on current 
American-Soviet diplomatic issues! The bi-weekly Reporter , 
given wide national circulation, analyzes the diplomatic 
nows and issues, draws attention to little-published facts, 
evaluates reputable political opinion of all shades, but never 
hesitates to make emphatic the conclusion which careful 
analysis compels. Widely commented upon by newspaper 
writers and radio analysts, it best serves thousands of 
workers for American Soviet friendship over the country who 
depend upon its facts and logic to convince misled or doubt¬ 
ing neighbors. 

This is the story of OPERATION FRIENDSHIP. It is 
an American offensive for peace. 

Soviet Russia Today, April 1946, pp. 11-12, 32 


Henry A. Wallace 

ALLIES FOR PEACE AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 

In 1946 I am more than ever convinced that the peace 
and prosperity of the future depend on the United States 
and Soviet Russia living together harmoniously as fully 
participating members of the World Organization.... 

The peace of the world demands that we have a friendly 
understanding of each other as we change. It is because 
of my belief in the high importance of this understanding 
that the foregoing report on Soviet Asia has been prepared. 

In my journey to Eastern Asia, I was the messenger for 
President Roosevelt. Roosevelt was the No. 1 citizen both 
of America and of the world.... He recognized fascism for 
what it is, a world-wide disease. Its greatest threat to the 
United States will come now, after the war, either via Latin 
America or within the United States itself. Fascism in the 
postwar world inevitably will push steadily for Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican imperialism and eventually for war with Russia. 

If Roosevelt were with us, he could still say today, as he 
did in 1942, “the road ahead is dark and perilous”. He would 
not underestimate the strength of the enemies of peace. 
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The enemies of peace are those who are deliberately trying 
to stir up trouble between the United States and Russia. 
They know that the United States and Russia are the two 
most powerful nations in the world, and that without 
both of them in the world organization permanent peace 
is impossible. 

Before the blood of our boys is scarcely dry on the field 
of battle, these enemies of peace try to lay the foundation 
for World War III. These people must not succeed in their 
foul enterprise. We must offset their poison by following 
the policies of Roosevelt in cultivating the friendship 
of Russia in peace as well as in war.... I am also satisfied 
that it is the will of the vast majority of the American people. 

I am likewise sure that it is an objective in the work 
of today’s leaders in Soviet Russia. A fortnight after 
President Roosevelt died, the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR assembled in Moscow for its annual session to discuss 
the national budget. The opening speech at this Soviet con¬ 
gress the President of the Supreme Soviet’s Presidium began 
with this tribute to Roosevelt: 

“The Soviet people will always honor the memory of the 
great President as a man with whose name is associated 
the establishment of solid mutual relations between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States, as a 
great organizer of the struggle of freedom-loving nations 
against the common enemy, as a fighter for the attainment 
of security in the whole world.... 

“Let the friendship between our peoples, having endured 
the test of war, flourish also in the future as a grand memo¬ 
rial to the late President Roosevelt.” Standing with bowed 
heads, and before turning to the crowded agenda of Russian 
national affairs, all members of the Supreme Soviet observed 
a moment’s silent tribute to Roosevelt’s memory, the 
memory of a global trumpeter for peace and security after 
the war. 

And so I say that, though Roosevelt is gone, his spirit 
still lives, and as long as he lives in the hearts of his country¬ 
men there will be peace with Russia and such an accord 
between its people and ours that, together, we shall preserve 
the peace of the world. Working together, there are no limits 
to what we can accomplish for human well-being just as 
there is no limit to the human misery that would he caused 
by the fomenting of suspicion and hate between us. 

Soviet Russia Today, August 1946, p. 8 
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Corliss Lamont 


IGNORANCE IS NO EXCUSE 


During the last six months of anti-Soviet furor it has 
become as clear as truth can be that a quarter of a century 
of dishonest and hostile propaganda against the Soviet 
Union could not be permanently counteracted by four years 
of successful American-Soviet cooperation in the world war 
against Fascism and by the USSR’s own remarkable per¬ 
formance in that struggle. Almost all the old anti-Soviet 
shibboleths, largely held in abeyance during the criticial 
days of a long, uphill war, have come back now in their 
full fury. Certainly there have been lasting gains in Ameri¬ 
can understanding of Soviet Russia, particularly among the 
masses of our people. Rut just as certainly the most powerful 
organs of public opinion, the big publishers of newspapers, 
magazines and books, as well as the leading radio chains, 
have learned nothing and forgotten everything on the sub¬ 
ject of the Soviet Union and America’s relations with that 
country. 

I have been constantly struck by the fanatical prejudice 
and intolerance of the anti-Soviet crowd in the United 
States, these very people who are forever comparing the 
wide freedom of opinion and intellectual tolerance in Amer¬ 
ica with so-called “totalitarian Russia”. When it comes 
to the international arena, to the debates in the United 
Nations organization and at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
these Americans go into a frenzy whenever Mr. Molotov 
or Mr. Gromyko firmly opposes Mr. Byrnes or Mr. Bevin on 
some issue or other. For these self-righteous and equally 
self-blinded Americans, Soviet disagreement with the Amer¬ 
ican Government, or even with the British Government, 
has become in itself an unforgivable crime —a crime vari¬ 
ously described as a Russian plot “to dominate the Confer¬ 
ence”, “to break up the Conference”, “to suppress the rights 
of the small countries”, “to delay the peace”, “to rule the 
world”. 

For these anti-Soviet circles, then, international freedom 
of speech, in the sense of a free clash and interplay of minds 
during the important post-war conferences, does not include 
the right to challenge frankly and fundamentally the offici- 
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al positions of the American and English representa¬ 
tives. 

...And surely one of the most striking aspects of the cur¬ 
rent anti-Soviet campaign is precisely its malignant hypocri¬ 
sy- 

This quality pervades, for example, American attacks 
on the Soviet position regarding the right of veto in the 
Security Council. The average American newspaper reader 
would hardly glean that the American Government agrees 
with the Soviet Government on the desirability of the Big 
Five veto in the UN and that the United States Senate 
would in all probability have refused to ratify the UN 
Charter unless the veto right had been included. And is 
it not a bit hypocritical for Americans to be continually 
crying out against Soviet Russia’s “imperialist” insistence 
on having friendly, peaceful, non-fascist neighbors when the 
United States itself still stands uncompromisingly behind 
the Monroe Doctrine?... And what is the correct word 
to apply to those anti-Soviet circles that consider it 
a crime for the USSR to seek strategic frontiers and bases 
a few hundred miles from its leading cities like Leningrad 
and Moscow and Kiev, but think it wholly justified for 
America to demand for strategic purposes islands in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans thousands of miles away from 
our native shores? 

I come finally to the question of the “Iron Curtain”, 
the big hypocritical alibi of those Americans who wish 
to keep on slandering the Soviet Union and to justify mor¬ 
ally the war talk against it. Such Americans are simply 
too lazy, too bitter, too reactionary, too scared to want 
the facts about the USSR. There have been and there are 
real difficulties in American-Soviet cultural exchange and 
in the obtaining of data from the Soviets. But I state cat¬ 
egorically that in spite of such difficulties plenty of reliable 
information has always been available about the USSR 
upon which unprejudiced Americans can come to objective 
conclusions concerning Soviet life and governmental poli¬ 
cies. It is the law in the United States that “ignorance is 
no excuse”. That is also a law in the realm of American- 
Soviet understanding. 

Soviet Russia Today, September 1946, pp. 8,32 
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THE MAIN ISSUE—FRIENDSHIP WITH THE USSR 


The great American debate continues. Within a short 
time, we shall be celebrating the second anniversary of 
victory over Japan, and two years have sped by since the 
Nazis were compelled to surrender. Yet the peace is far 
from having been secured, and the great debate continues 
in our country on the structure of the peace itself. 

It’s a curious thing, this American debate. Our statesmen 
negotiate treaties; our President assures us that our foreign 
policy is clear; our political leaders affirm this policy in 
countless speeches; the Congress votes by substantial major¬ 
ities to back what is known as the Truman Doctrine—and 
yet nothing seems to be decided. 

The great debate goes on among Americans, because they 
are not satisfied with details or superficialities, and they 
sense that the main course is wrong. The foundations of a 
foreign policy are the main thing—and these have not 
been established, and that is why the debate contin¬ 
ues. 

The truth is that America has not faced the main issue- 
friendship with the Soviet Union. America has attempted 
to evade this principle as the sheet anchor of our foreign 
policy and the result is a great underlying uneasiness grip¬ 
ping our whole people. Until we consolidated our alliance 
with the Soviet Union at the Teheran and Yalta conferences, 
we did not have a strategy of victory. Once we did, the 
victory came quickly. The same wisdom has not prevailed 
for the peace. The result is world disturbance and a deep, 
gnawing, national uncertainty. 

Do the Soviets desire to shape the peace together with 
us? Premier Stalin answered this question with a straight¬ 
forward “yes” in his interview with the Republican leader, 
Harold Stassen, revealed early in May. 

It was not the first time that Stalin had projected his 
conviction of a long-range cooperation between the two 
social systems represented by America and Russia. A year 
ago, he gave Eddy Gilmore, Pulitzer prize winner, frank 
answers to frank questions. Last September, he even told 
the British correspondent, Alexander Werth, that he hoped 
for early meetings with President Truman, not only one 
but several. 

...Mr. Stassen said that cooperation between our country 
and Russia must be “mutual”. To which Stalin replied; 
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“Yes, I want to bear testimony to the fact that Russia 
wants to cooperate.” 

Soviet Russia Today , June 1947 , p. 4 


Raymond Robins 


LETTER TO THE READERS 
Dear SRT Reader: 

These are mighty days! The destiny of mankind will 
be determined by what happens in the next few years— 
perhaps the next few months. 

All the powers of darkness are now united to bring on 
a Third World War and use atom bombs on the men, women 
and children of the Soviets. The people of America must 
speak out in a convincing voice to defeat their efforts and 
compel our leaders to return to the Roosevelt policy of 
friendship with the Soviet Union which is our only hope of 
peace, and for the fulfillment of our own promise of Amer¬ 
ican life. 

This November anniversary brings vividly to my memory 
how amid the flaming fires of the Soviet Revolution it 
was my privilege to know Lenin, to watch his unfaltering 
clarity of mind and dauntless courage in those desperate 
months when his country faced the hostility of the dark 
forces of those days, bent upon the destruction of the new 
society the Russian people were building. Today Stalin 
carries on Lenin’s work and I am convinced that the Soviet 
leaders are concerned above all with the welfare of the com¬ 
mon man and keeping peace in the world. That is why I 
have never lost faith in the USSR or ceased to advocate 
friendship with that great country in our own interests as 
well as theirs. 

Amid the silence of nearly all the voices that have told 
the truth about Soviet Russia in the past and the fury of 
the mightiest barrage of all time of propaganda lies by 
press, radio, yes—and public officials —Soviet Russia Today 
holds steadfast and unmoved, without fear. 

If we can prevent the Third World War, then shall we 
enter upon the greatest era of education and enlightenment 
for all the peoples of this our world that they have yet known. 
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If we fail—then another dark age will enshroud the world. 

WE MUST NOT FAIL. And in our struggle, Soviet 
Russia Today is a powerful weapon. It is the responsibility 
of all of us who believe in what they are doing to provide 
the money without which they cannot continue. I myself 
cannot give much but am contributing what I can. 

Will you join me in this and so guarantee that this clear 
voice for TRUTH and PEACE will not be silenced in this 
the greatest battle of all time? 


Sincerely yours, 
Raymond Robins 

Soviet Russia Today, November 1947, p. 5 


Eslanda Robeson 


IS US-USSR COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 

Well of course American-Soviet peaceful co-existence is 
possible, and will most surely come about. The only question 
is when ? Before or after another war? 

If there is another war, which God forbid, we all know 
that it cannot last forever; sooner or later it will have to 
end (even the Hundred Years War came to an end) and 
eventually we shall have to coexist peacefully. 

If eventually, then why not now? 

Very practically, I am all for survival, and for preventing 
waste and destruction. I even save string, so naturally I 
want to save my life, my family, my friends, my fellow 
citizens, my country and the world. 

After 50 years of experimentation, I have learned that the 
surest way to survive is to look at the facts, and cope with 
them as best you can with everything you’ve got—with knowl¬ 
edge, common sense, training, ingenuity, tact, as well as 
strength. 

And as I see it, some of the important facts are these: 

The USA and the USSR are both in this world, and 
neither has any intention of leaving it, voluntarily; it is 
a physical impossibility for either to push the other out 
of this world forcibly. So here we are, coexisting. That’s 
a fact. 
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If we fight each other, lots of us are going to be dead or 
crippled; lots of homes, factories, farms are going to be 
destroyed; and since no war can last forever, at the end — 
in what there is left of the world—we will again be coexist¬ 
ing, but with all of us much worse off than before. That’s 
another fact. 

If we don’t fight each other, but find some other way 
to live and let live, we will have won a major victory for 
all of us: we will have proved ourselves civilized human 
beings, well above the animal, having won our victory 
without fighting. That’s still another fact. 

Many loyal American citizens deeply resent the sugges¬ 
tion of some of our arrogant, aggressive, corrupt and stupid 
government officials that we are so lacking in brains, com¬ 
mon sense, diplomacy, ingenuity and tact, that we must 
resort to armed strength alone in our relations with our 
world neighbors. It is an insult to the intelligence, resource¬ 
fulness and humanity of the American ppople. Our present 
Administration is putting all the emphasis on armed strength 
and none on diplomacy in our foreign relations. This is a 
fact which has spread fear in the world. 

Of course American-Soviet peaceful coexistence is possible. 
Peaceful, even friendly coexistence was a fact yesterday. 
Coexistence is a fact today. Peaceful, even friendly coexis¬ 
tence can be a fact tomorrow. 

We Americans, at our best, have the intelligence, resource¬ 
fulness and humanity to negotiate with anybody. Never 
let it be said that we have not; never let us prove that we 
have not, by resorting to war. 

New World Review, March, 1952, pp. 14-15 


John A. Kingsbury 


RAYMOND ROBINS 

...Raymond Robins was a deeply religious man. It was 
this that gave him his burning passion for social justice. 
He wrote me a letter, from which I quote: 

“I see the creative program of Lenin the Great as I saw 
it work in the first months of Soviet power in what had been 
the land of the tsars. A classless social order in which the 
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producers, hand and brain, controlled all natural resources 
in production for use, and none for profit, the whole people 
‘haring in all production and the title being in the people 
in perpetuity.... World peace and ... more abundant life.... 

“These are mighty days! In the promotion of American- 
Soviet friendship you have elected a cause that may involve 
much suffering, but you will keep the faith, and I hope I 
shall also.” 


...Alas, we never visited Colonel Robins again, but up 
until his last illness, from time to time, I received letters 
of like tenor—letters which reiterated his conviction that 
the fundamental struggle in the world today is the age-old 
struggle between property and people. 

...In the first days of the Russian Revolution in St. 
Petersburg, Raymond Robins, then head of the American 
Red Cross in Russia, acted as intermediary between our 
government and the leaders of the Revolution. He sought to 
bring to our government the truth of what was happening 
there, and set himself the task of persuading President 
Wilson to recognize the Soviet regime—probably the first 
such proposal made to our government. He continued the 
fight for recognition until it was won—bringing back to 
President Roosevelt in 1933 a report on Soviet progress 
and a historic interview with Stalin. 

In those early days, Lenin’s door was always open to 
Colonel Robins. 

In 1950, Colonel Robins told Mrs. Kingsbury and myself 
that his talks with Lenin ranged the whole field of philos¬ 
ophy-religious, political, economic and social. They debated 
the subject of the relation of religion to government.... While 
Lenin took another view, he assured Colonel Robins in 
their last interview that he would never forget what he had 
said, nor what he had tried to do to influence the President 
to recognize the Soviet regime in the interest of peace. 

...Colonel Robins had kept up his connections with varied 
organizations, notably those supporting friendly American- 
Soviet relations and peaceful coexistence, over many years. 

Colonel Robins was a member of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, and a generous supporter 
of its work, as well as of New World Review. 

New World Review, November, 1954, pp. 33-34 
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Harry F. Ward 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE: A MORAL 
AND PRACTICAL IMPERATIVE 


The H-Bomb, on top of the A-bomb, germ weapons and 
jellied gasoline, has reduced the question of the peaceful 
coexistence of the capitalist and communist led sections 
of mankind to its essence. It is now a stark choice 
between peaceful coexistence and unlimited mutual 
destruction. 

This situation removes the issue from theoretical discus¬ 
sion to the plane of practical necessity. It was on this ground 
that the Soviet Union first raised the question. Their 
advocacy of peaceful coexistence expresses the need 
to protect socialist construction. Today the capitalist 
world has a similar need to protect the means of 
maintenance for its people—industrial plant and food 
supply. 

The present situation also transposes peaceful coexistence 
from an ethical ideal to a moral imperative. Unless the 
war of the new weapons of mass destruction can be avoided 
it will destroy the basis of social morality—the value of 
human life it has taken thousands of years to build up. 

...The practical necessity for peaceful coexistence is 
absolute, and the moral imperative is categorical, 
because there is no other choice but unlimited destruc¬ 
tion. 

...Beside the possibilities of annihilation opened up by 
the H-bomb there is another historic fact operating to 
produce the choice between peaceful coexistence and un¬ 
limited destruction. That fact puts coexistence into history 
as a reality, leaving only the question of what kind. It 
is the demonstration that socialist economy is workable 
and consequently is here to stay. The proof was provided 
by the amount and quality of Soviet war production in 
the joint war against Hitler. It is now being reinforced 
by the rise in Soviet living standards since the war, and 
also by the amount and quality of the economic aid being 
sent to the New Democracies of Eastern Europe and to New 
China. 

Our cold war planners have been brought up to believe 
that a socialist economy cannot work. So they involve 
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themselves in the ruinous contradiction of disbelieving and 
denying that it works and then planning to destroy it. 
The propaganda they create to deceive the public also de¬ 
ceives them by its continuous underestimate of the ele¬ 
ments of strength in the socialist economy. It overestimates 
the amount and nature of the dissent and discontent that 
always follow a social-economic revolution. So ignoring the 
fate of Hitler, and forgetting the failure of the early capi¬ 
talist counter-revolution, which had a better chance to suc¬ 
ceed, they plot to overthrow the governments that direct 
a socialist economy, or the approach to one, by subsidizing 
and arming counter revolutionary forces. At the same 
time they get ready for the preventive war, which 
would be Armageddon. It is not for military reasons 
alone that their published war plans direct the first 
air attack at the industrial plants of the Soviet 
Union. 

This is the madness that leads to destruction. When has 
an economic order that brings a higher standard of living 
and more opportunities for education to more people ever 
been overthrown or replaced as long as it continued to move 
in that direction? The longer socialist economy works, and 
the better it works, the more impossible it becomes for the 
capitalist world to destroy it, or to subvert and overthrow 
the government that directs it. The more it succeeds the 
more it begets both the means of resistance and the loyalty 
of the people it serves. Also the more will the industrially 
under-developed peoples see it as the way to use their 
own natural resources and labor capacities for their 
own needs without paying tribute to vested capital 
interests. 

...To say we cannot trust the communists is both futile 
and dangerous. What is there in our record that would 
justify them in trusting us? It is self-interest, as well as 
the ancient religious desire to “learn war no more” which 
the socialists inherited, that speaks in their advocacy of 
peaceful coexistence. A similar self-interest and ideal would 
lead the people of the United States to speak in the same 
way if they could free themselves from the propaganda 
created by those whose self-interest leads in the opposite 
direction. It is when self-interest joins a common need 
that moral, spiritual and material forces are united for 
human progress. Such an opportunity now lies be¬ 
fore us. 
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Beside self-interest and an ideal there speaks in Soviet 
advocacy of peaceful coexistence something that we no 
longer possess. Behind their words is confidence in the 
ability of socialist economy to give mankind more of the 
opportunities for development that capitalist economy 
brought in its youth and is now in its maturity unable to 
further provide. This inability is the root cause of the fren¬ 
zied fear that begets and supports the madness of our foreign 
policy of force and violence and our domestic policy of re¬ 
pression. Yet, unless the cold war is permitted to turn this 
world into a lifeless planet, the conflict between the capi¬ 
talist and socialist economy will finally be settled by which it 
is able to satisfy more of the material needs and the spiritual 
aspirations of mankind. That is the historic law by which 
systems rise and fall. The question before us is wheth¬ 
er there is enough intelligence and moral sensibility 
in this nation to use its dominant position in the cap¬ 
italist world to let the test “by their fruits ye shall 
know them” work out peacefully through trial and 
error. 

The historic facts that have now put the basic issue of 
war or peace in the sharp form of peaceful coexistence or 
unlimited mutual destruction, have recently produced a 
new look at the question in capitalist ranks. During his 
brief visit this summer, in an effort to lessen the danger 
of war from our foreign policy, Winston Churchill surprised 
the world with a plea for “a good, hard try” at peaceful 
coexistence. This plea from the man whose Fulton 
speech in 1946 outlined cold war strategy expressed 
the urgent necessity of Great Britain to prevent the 
H-bomb war. 

Some revealing reactions followed. To a press conference 
question, Defense Secretary Wilson replied that some 
method must be worked out whereby the free world and 
communism can live together. A reporter comment¬ 
ed “That sounds like coexistence.” Wilson then sug¬ 
gested that maybe “cohabitation would be a better 
word”.... 

In Canada, External Affairs Minister Pearson didn’t like 
the word because of its Kremlin source; but, provided the 
price of adequate defensive strength and eternal vigilance 
is paid, “I don’t see why we shouldn’t continue to exist 
alongside the Communist world.” Bare coexistence, not 
cooperation. 
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...From a wider and longer outlook on human life we 
know that men and nations bring destruction on themselves 
by the course they choose to follow. It is the substitution 
of the cold war for the peaceful coexistence of the ’thirties 
which has put rearmament in place of disarmament, thrown 
the menacing shadow of the H-bomb across our path, and 
produced opposition to all proposals to remove it. Church¬ 
ill’s desire for “a good hard try” at peaceful coexistence 
is written off by the consent of his government to West 
German rearmament. 

...The pressure of world forces moves in the direction of 
peaceful coexistence. Under the impact of urgent needs 
on both sides, trade between the capitalist and socialist 
sectors of the world is growing, despite all the efforts of 
our government to stop it. This diminishes the pressure 
of a war economy upon some capitalist nations and weakens 
their adherence to the cold war. This in turn lessens the 
opposition to disarmament—a basic condition of peaceful 
coexistence. 

A similar situation exists in cultural exchange. It has 
notably increased in the last three years between the Soviet 
Union and the British Commonwealth, Western Europe 
and Asia. Even the United States has had to raise its 
screen a little, in scientific and religious contacts, athletic 
and chess contests. The more the peaceful contacts, 
the less warlike the relations between the differing 
economies. 

We who fight with moral and intellectual weapons for 
peaceful coexistence may at the moment be a small minor¬ 
ity. The hosts arrayed against us are certainly mighty. 
But around us are a multitude who, though bewildered, 
deceived and cowed into silence for a time, still have not 
bowed the knee to Mammon. All across the world, marching 
with us, are millions who for the first time are conscious 
of their need for peace and expressing their will to get it. 
Behind us are the historic forces that have never known 
final defeat—the passion for justice, the urge for world¬ 
wide fellowship in mutual efforts for the further develop¬ 
ment of mankind. 

New World Review, November, 1954, pp. 9-15 
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Holland Roberts 


TOWARD A WORLD AT PEACE 

San Francisco citizens cordially welcomed Leonid Brezhnev 
to the historic Summit meeting in our country, just as the 
Soviet people from Vladivostok to Moscow celebrated the 
agreements for trade, cultural and scientific exchange and 
peace worked out during his visit. We greet the cut-off of 
the cold war and the life-giving trade and peace which 
mean so much to our West Coast port cities. 

What does this notable Summit meeting mean to Cali¬ 
fornians? Above all else it means that for the first time 
in history, we now have an economic base for peace. Now 
that the Washington-Moscow Summit meetings are among 
the pregnant, power-laden facts of history, our peace leaders 
are asking: “What do we think and do now? How do we co¬ 
operate?” 

My first thoughts are to recognize that major steps" have 
been taken for coexistence for which Lenin stood and the 
Soviet people have struggled for half a century. Capitalism 
and socialism have agreed that in many concrete programs 
they can work together in the common interest. American 
business needs the orders for machinery to build the world’s 
largest truck plant on the Kama River and the sharing 
of scientific and industrial technique. American workers 
need the jobs and the pay checks these orders can provide. 
Here in our country we need natural gas from Siberia to 
heat our homes, cook pork chops and run factories. The 
Soviet people need the wheat Kansas and Dakota farmers 
are harvesting to insure themselves against shortages, due 
to droughts and floods they are organizing to overcome. 

The agreements mean jobs to machine workers not only 
in Detroit, Vermont and Connecticut, but in Oakland, San 
Jose and Los Angeles. Longshoremen in San Francisco and 
up and down the coast from San Diego to Seattle are at 
work now loading ships, sparked by the sudden expansion 
of trade between the United States and the USSR. For 
the first time in the history of our peace movement, peace 
now means these concrete realities. Those of us who have 
spent 20, 25 and even 50 years in the peace movement can 
now celebrate a great victory. It means a long stride forward 
in negotiations in the reduction of nuclear arms which daily 
threaten our lives and happiness. 
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Today peace is no longer a utopian dream to be striven 
for, approached, but never reached. It is brought closer 
by the new working relations between the Soviet and Amer¬ 
ican people who now understand that mutual help means 
a better life for them both in terms of more and better food, 
housing and all the good things of life which humankind 
produce with the work of their hands. 

The Soviet and US people have always needed one another, 
but they have been isolated from each other by the Gold 
Warriors. It is a great day, now that we are joining hands 
to build an economic base for peace. Now for the first time 
in history stable, enduring plans for world peace are in 
the making. War can become an anachronism of history 
for our children. 

New World Review, Summer 1973, pp. 28-29 


Edward Lamb 

A GLORIOUS FORWARD STEP 

The surprisingly successful Nixon-Brezhnev meetings con¬ 
stitute a landmark in establishing wholesome Soviet-Amer- 
ican relationships. An atmosphere of cooperation in 
trade, in economic, scientific and cultural exchange 
appears on the horizon. We welcome the dawning 
of the new day, and now we realize that positive, 
tangible, hard and realistic forward programs must be 
forged. 

We realize that the agreements on nuclear restraint, 
trade and scientific exchange are but minor steps compared 
to the big opportunity ahead. America is possessed of 
really remarkable technical and managerial skills; the 
Soviet Union is possessed of many other resources. 
Both countries will enjoy a mutual development of 
assets. 

Bilateral understandings between good neighbors is a 
first step towards the greater goal of the peaceful occupation 
of our entire planet. 

...The first giant step has been taken. The cold front 
between our societies has been tempered as ,we have devel¬ 
oped a greater mutual trust. Messrs. Brezhnev'and Nixon have 
pointed the way to peaceful coexistence among all nations. 
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Now we may well develop a willingness to strengthen the 
Common Council of Mankind. What a glorious progress 
of action! 

New World Review, Summer 1973, pp. 24-25 


Richard Morford 

DEMONSTRATION OF FRIENDSHIP 

Soviet policy and practice through all the years since 
World War II has been characterized by a positive, indeed, 
a friendly attitude,toward the United States. This has been 
true even in recent years when the Soviet Union was com¬ 
pelled to speak in sharpest criticism of our country because 
we continued a war against the people of Southeast 
Asia. 

We rejoice in the consistent and persistent initiative of 
the Soviet Union to implement the policy of peaceful co¬ 
existence, in its willingness to enter into far-reaching agree¬ 
ments to draw our two nations into an expanding coopera¬ 
tion to the ultimate advantage of the peoples of both coun¬ 
tries and toward the safeguarding of world peace through 
the control of armaments. Mr. Brezhnev’s visit was a cli¬ 
matic and sincere demonstration of the friendship of lead¬ 
ers and people of the Soviet Union. 

We in the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship have particular satisfaction in the continuation of the 
cultural, educational and scientific exchange agreements 
signed in Washington. 

New World Review, Summer 1973, pp. 25-27 


Joseph North 


WHERE US AND SOVIET SPACEMEN MEET 

ZVYOZDNI GORODOK (Star City), USSR, Dec. 3—It 
was like a Who’s Who of outer space, here in Star City last 
Friday. The Soviet cosmonaut who first took a walk in air 
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was here, as were two Americans who had just come back 
from 59 days in the “Space Lab” orbiting the earth. 

Present was another American who had walked on the 
moon. 

The Soviet and American space men here told the world 
press of their joint work at this Soviet space center planning 
their Soyuz-Apollo trip for 1975. 

Gen. Thomas P. Stafford, head of the American team, 
and Gen. Vladimir Shatalov, head of the Soviet team, told 
a visiting press group that the fliers had quickly become 
friends and worked on space problems from 9 a.m. to well 
after 6 p.m. every day for two weeks. 

Jack Lousma, who, with Alan Bean, had flown here from 
the US without a rest from their 59 days in the space lab, 
said, “We often looked at the Soviet Union during our 
two months up there, with great expectations of our forth¬ 
coming trip here. I am sure Alan joins me when I say our 
experience here has surpassed all expectations.” 

Gen. Stafford said he hoped that NASA, which will re¬ 
ceive the Soviet astronauts next year, will match the So¬ 
viet hospitality and cooperation. 


Cooperation lauded 

The press conference took place under a large pho¬ 
to of the first man to go into outer space—Yuri 
Gagarin. 

Lousma told the reporters, “I hope this will demonstrate 
the cooperation that is possible between our two great 
nations and will help all nations to achieve a world of 
peace.” 

Young Soviet astronaut Yuri Romanenko said he would 
like to see “the experiment as a major step in international 
cooperation”. The joint mission will be his first flight in 
outer space. 


A town in a forest 

This Soviet space training center named after Gagarin, 
is comparable to NASA in Houston, Tex. It is more than 
an hour’s ride out of Moscow. It is a town in a forest of 
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pine and white birch, and is securely guarded, for here 
live the astronauts and their families, the men in training 
for future flights, and the ground force that works with 
them. 

Visible are laboratories with high smokestacks. There 
are a number of spacious 10-story apartment houses, several 
schools, a post-office and a cultural center.... 


Soyuz model 

The Soviet cosmonaut Valery Bykovsky guided this re¬ 
porter around the town. He is lean-faced man of about 
40, sober-faced but with a quick smile. He showed us the 
life-sized model of the Soyuz vehicle, a double-tiered sphere, 
with a hatch in the ceiling of the lower compartment 
so that the cosmonaut can enter the upper half when neces¬ 
sary. 

All the paraphernalia of space flights were here in a 
vast gymnasium-like auditorium: a big array of dials, com¬ 
puters, television sets. 

The American crew here for the joint flight included 
those scheduled at this time to make the trip—Thomas 
Stafford, Vance D. Brand and Donald K. Slayton. Three 
others were here as a back-up team or to help in the prepa¬ 
rations. 


Language problem 


The astronauts said the biggest problem at the moment 
was to learn to talk to each other but they didn’t think 
such difficulties were insuperable. 

Alan Bean put it humorously, “When we first got here 
two weeks ago,” he said, “we didn’t know how to even 
order a single dish. Now we know our way through the 
menu and we’ll soon know our way through all the 
problems.” 

Naturally, he said, there are differences. For example, 
he noted, Soyuz is geared to make a soft landing on earth, 
where Apollo splashed down at sea. 
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Space food 

The Soviets invited the press to taste space food. We 
saw the tubes of soup (sorrel and borsch), and we got our 
tastes of it. We tasted the pellets of meat, the tiny loaves 
of dark bread, the tins of mixed chicken and prunes, 
of chopped bacon, tongue and veal, and the meat 
puree. 

The American astronauts pronounced the food excellent, 
including the desserts of cottage cheese with cran¬ 
berry, candied fruits, nuts, black currant juice and warm 
coffee. 

The next stage will take place in Houston next year, 
and there will be another period at Star City several months 
later. 


Guest book 

In the guest book, here is what some of the American 
astronauts wrote: 

Vance Brand, one of the crew scheduled to go up on the 
joint mission: “This visit to the building where Yuri Ga¬ 
garin worked has been a special opportunity for me. and 
I am very pleased to know more about the early 
days of the Soviet space program and look forward 
to our continued cooperation and the Apollo-Soyuz 
mission.” 

Ron Evans: “On my first visit to Star City and the 
memorial for manned space flight, I am proud to be a 
part of the continuiog cooperation between two major 
nations.” 

General Stafford: “It is such a pleasure and an honor to 
visit Star City and to work with such wonderful people.” 

Daily World, December 4, 1973, p. 8 


Marilyn Bechtel 

APOLLO-SOYUZ—JOURNEY INTO COOPERATION 

During ten days in July, hundreds of millions the world 
over witnessed a historic series of events uniting a spectac¬ 
ular “first” in scientific achievement and a new, positive 
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stage in the history of peaceful cooperation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

The Apollo-Soyuz Test Project demonstrated that two 
countries with vastly different social and economic systems 
can work together to bring a highly complex project involving 
the most advanced scientific and technological capabilities 
to a successful conclusion. It points the way to an era of 
space exploration with a new character—the pooling 
of resources to solve problems of great significance to all 
mankind. Soyuz-Apollo is the harbinger of a future in 
which ever closer ties between the US and the USSR in 
a broad range of fields can strengthen the bonds of 
detente. 

The flight, the culmination of years of preparation, began 
on July 15 as Soyuz catapulted into orbit from the cosmo¬ 
drome at Baikonur, carrying cosmonauts Aleksey Leonov 
and Valery Kubasov. Hours later, astronauts Thomas Sta¬ 
fford, Donald Slayton and Vance Brand soared scyward 
from Kennedy Space Center in Apollo. 

On July 17, after two days of separate flight, scientific 
activities and preliminary maneuvers, Apollo began the 
approach to Soyuz before the eager eyes of hundreds of 
millions of television viewers in the two countries and 
around the world. High above the Atlantic, as the two ships 
sped at 17,300 miles an hour, the docking mechanisms met, 
touched and held firmly. “We have capture!” exclaimed 
Stafford in Russian; “Well done, Tom,” Leonov replied in 
English, “Good show!” 

The triumphant handshake that followed opened two days 
of joint flight filled with activities symbolic of the mission’s 
significance for detente, and scientific experiments relevant 
to long-term space travel. 

Leonov and Stafford signed a joint flight document, and 
put together a plaque half of which had been carried aloft 
in each ship. They exchanged national flags, traded texts 
of the 1972 agreement on cooperation and the peaceful 
uses of space, and the Soviets gave the US crew a United 
Nations flag for later joint presentation at the UN. 

In the following hours, the first joint space press conference 
was held, tree seeds from the two lands were exchanged, 
and US and Soviet gold samples combined in commemorative 
medals. 

One of the gifts the cosmonauts presented their colleagues 
was a sketch of the three astronauts by Leonov, the 
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only member of the Soviet Artists’ Union to combine 
art and space travel. Over the drawing was the heading, 
“Welcome Aboard Soyuz,” and beneath it was an 
inscription: “0 Brave New World that Has Such People 
in It!” 

The spirit of friendship and mutual cooperation extended 
to the official arrangements for viewing the launches and 
docking. Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin watched 
the Soyuz launch with President Ford and then flew to the 
Kennedy Space Center to see the docking as the guest of 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency Administrator 
James C. Fletcher. The US Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., observed events from the Soviet 
facilities at Baikonur. Warm congratulatory messages from 
Gerald Ford and Leonid Brezhnev emphasized the mission’s 
significance for future cooperation between the two count¬ 
ries. 

The flight’s major technological feat was the docking, 
which established for the first time the feasibility of space 
rescue, greatly augmenting the safety of space activity. 
The universal mechanism developed for the link-up 
was itself a graphic demonstration of cooperation, com¬ 
bining a US ring apparatus with Soviet latches. The 
ability of the new system to function either actively or 
passively will enable any properly equipped vehicle to 
dock with any other, an important consideration for rescue 
work. 

Scientific procedures during the tandem flight included 
the growth of microbes in space and study of their effects 
on man, the growth of zone-forming fungi, smelting of 
metals and semiconductors, and recording the density of 
nitrogen and oxygen in the upper atmosphere. An artificial 
solar eclipse created by Apollo permitted Soyuz to photo¬ 
graph the sun’s corona. 

The mission’s successful completion came with Soyuz’ 
safe landing on the plains of Kazakhstan July 21, 
followed three days later by the Apollo splashdown in 
mid-Pacific. 

The origin of the flight is bound up intimately with the 
history of US-Soviet relations in the last 20 years. The 
history of space flight itself, of course, begins with the 
first Sputnik, lofted by the Soviet Union in October 1957, 
jarring the complacency of those who assumed that a social¬ 
ist country lacked the scientific and technological sophisti- 
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cation to lead in such a field. In the years that followed, 
the USSR accounted for several more “firsts”—the first 
men in space, Yuri Gagarin and Gherman Titov in 1961, the 
first (and to date the only) woman in space, Valentina Te¬ 
reshkova in 1963, and the first space walk, by Aleksey Leo¬ 
nov in 1965. 

Although some scientific data was exchanged at various 
conferences and symposia during earlier years, the first bilat¬ 
eral agreement between the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
the United States NASA was signed in 1962. The mid-1960’s 
saw some cooperative projects, and a decision to 
prepare a joint text on space biology and medicine. In 
1964, a direct communication line linked meteorological 
centers in Washington and Moscow. Combined com¬ 
munications experiments utilized the passive satellite, 
Echo-2. 

Cooperative activity began to accelerate in the early 
’70’s, as scientists from the two countries met to project 
work in meteorology, investigation of the solar system, and 
compatible docking systems. The last few years have seen 
experiments in space meteorology, completion of Russian 
and English editions of Fundamentals of Space Biology and 
Medicine, and exchange of moon rock samples brought back 
by US and Soviet probes. Plans have been made for launching 
satellites for tests of earth magnetism and of the effects 
of space on living organisms. 

The specific compact which gave impetus to the Soyuz- 
Apollo mission was the Agreement Concerning Cooperation 
in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space for Peaceful 
Purposes, signed in May 1972 as part of the complex of 
agreements formalized during then-President Nixon’s jour¬ 
ney to the USSR. This group of covenants, embodying the 
first formal recognition by the United States Government 
of the principle that peaceful coexistence must determine 
relations between states with different social and economic 
systems, established a new stage in US-USSR relations. 
They signified a further attenuation of the cold war as the 
foundation of US foreign policy, and demonstrated the 
correctness of the Soviet Union’s consistent efforts for world 
peace. 

Though it was the flight which captured the public imag¬ 
ination, the mission’s real impact on international cooper¬ 
ation lies in the years of preparatory effort. The problems 
which had to be solved were many. 
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The separate history of development of the two space 
programs meant that much effort had to be devoted to com¬ 
patibility of apparatus. In addition to the docking mecha¬ 
nism, systems for measuring movement and controlling the 
rendezvous, for life support and radio communication had 
to be harmonized. Organizational problems such as which 
language to use (English for cosmonauts, Russian for astro¬ 
nauts), information exchange procedures, and methods for 
training flight and ground crews—all required joint solu¬ 
tion. 

The spacecraft themselves had dissimilar features stem¬ 
ming from their different purposes—Soyuz was planned for 
ferrying cosmonauts to and from the Salyut space station 
while Apollo was intended to carry men near the moon 
and back. The very atmospheres differed—pure oxygen for 
Apollo, and for Soyuz, oxygen-nitrogen at a much higher 
pressure. 

The three years of preparation involved a small army 
of scientists, engineers, designers, technicians and other 
workers from both nations in a unique school for solving 
problems. Just developing the details of the flight program 
brought together more than 100 US and Soviet engineers 
for two years of work. The mixed group assigned to the dock¬ 
ing system traveled ten times between the two countries 
for discussions and tests. 

The flight crews also exchanged visits for training and 
inspections of the spacecraft—the Soviets spending time 
at Houston and Cape Canaveral, and the Apollo crew jour¬ 
neying to mission control facilities near Moscow and to 
Baikonur. 

The peak of preparatory activity was reached in mid- 
May 1975, with joint ground and flight personnel practice 
sessions involving every component of the mission, and 
simultaneous review of all details by the various working 
groups. 

All this joint activity led the participants to develop a 
warm appreciation of one another as colleagues and as 
human beings. Herbert Smith, co-chairman of the group 
responsible for navigation and communication, summed it 
up: “I consider my counterparts the most talented people I 
ever met. This is true not only of my counterparts but of 
all the people I worked with. Their professionalism and 
technical capabilities are unquestionable. They are ex¬ 
cellent.” Vladimir Syromiatnikov, who headed the docking 
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assembly group, highlighted another aspect: “Although each 
trip meant a lot of work, we, and our US counterparts, learned 
much about the life of the other country, mingled with differ¬ 
ent people and even made friends with them.” 


Now that the flight is over, attention is turning to the 
possibilities for cooperative space ventures between the 
two nations in the future. The nature of the experiments 
during the joint flight provides a clue to what lies 
ahead. 

The microbial exchange procedure ... was designed to 
reveal potentially harmful changes in the relation of microbe 
and man which may occur in the closed system of a 
spaceship. Research of this type aims to protect space 
travelers from the undesirable effects of degeneration by 
microcompanions harmless in the early stages of a 
voyage. 

Zone forming fungi are particularly good subjects for 
studying growth processes because they produce a new ring 
each day. This permits study of the effect cosmic radiation 
and other flight factors have on their life functioning and 
developmental rhythm. 

The multipurpose furnace procedures have major impli¬ 
cations for space engineering and manufacturing. On earth, 
the phenomenon of convection makes formation of alloys 
from materials with different specific weights extremely 
difficult. In space, however, this limitation is removed, 
making possible creation of new materials highly 
useful for industry. Weightlessness may also make 
practical the assembly of huge apparatuses such as giant 
telescopes which on earth would collapse under their 
own weight. 

The artificial eclipse provided an opportunity for ob¬ 
servation of the sun’s corona, which yields clues to changing 
patterns of solar radiation which are vital to space activi¬ 
ties. 

The common thread uniting these experiments, and many 
of those conducted independently by each crew, is that they 
deal with phenomena of major importance for prolonged 
stays in space. 

Among the potential applications of these studies in the 
far future are such feats as creation of a permanent, manned 
space station on the moon to observe the rest of the solar 
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system and the universe, or to investigate the feasibility 
of mining its mineral resources. Artificial worlds in space 
could provide additional living areas, a suitable environment 
for heavily polluting manufacturing activities, or giant solar 
or atomic power stations to produce energy for transmission 
to earth. 

One of the next steps in expanding human knowledge 
of the universe is examination of the planet Mars. It is 
estimated that such a flight would take two to three years, 
and cost more than $100 billion. 

Projects of this type are of potential major importance 
to the future of human knowledge and development. They 
are projects much too complex and costly to be undertaken 
by any one nation, no matter how rich in human and 
material resources. They are projects which require 
the closest international cooperation for their reali¬ 
zation. Their very nature reveals the hollowness of 
claims that benefits from such joint activity are 
one-sided. 

In the more immediate future, great potential for joint 
effort exists in such fields as improving global and television 
communication systems, weather prediction and navigation¬ 
al aids, and study of seismographic phenomena. Coopera¬ 
tive space surveys can be of great value in the search 
for mineral resources and the study of agricultural 
conditions. 

Combined activity in space radio astronomy, one of the 
most important current areas of scientific activity, would 
be greatly beneficial in speeding the process of acquiring 
new knowledge of the universe. 

The years 1977 and 1978 have already been declared 
“international years of magnetospheric research”, and plans 
are being made for cooperative studies conducted by some 
50 spacecraft from various nations. 

What happens in space during the next decades will 
be intimately related to what transpires on earth. Will 
the great potential of this remaining frontier be used for 
the benefit of all, or will a reversion to hostility and com¬ 
petition be engineered by those who see detente and peace¬ 
ful coexistence as a threat to their short-sighted, narrow 
self-interest? 

The peoples of the earth have seen the Apollo-Soyuz Test 
Project as a symbolic affirmation that the obstacles to 
cooperation, even when they are great, can be overcome. 
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They know that obstacles to cooperation are obstacles to 
human progress. They know that cooperative effort, includ¬ 
ing current activity in health, environment, transportation, 
energy and other vital fields, benefits not only the people 
of the US and the USSR, but the whole of humanity. The 
new spirit of Apollo and Soyuz which has brought great 
joy and hope to vast numbers of the world’s people must 
be nurtured carefully in the years to come. 

New World Review, Septenibcr-October, 1975, pp. 22-24 






“The achievements of the Soviet people, 
as highlighted in the proceedings of the 
25th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR, are exemplary. 

“In a little over a half-century, they have 
completely remade their own country. They 
have created a society in which unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation do not exist, and in 
which the individual citizen can develop 
his or her own potential to the fullest. 
They have set a new standard for what can 
be accomplished by and for the working 
class.” 

Harry Bridges, 1976 
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THE PRESENT STAGE OF COMMUNIST 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE USSR 















George Morris 


A CONGRESS OF THOUSANDS OF HEROES 

Moscow (By mail)—My first impression at the 25th Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party was the large number, clearly 
a majority, of the 5,000 delegates, who wore from one to 
as many as two score medals for distinction in production, 
science and culture or for other achievements. It was a con¬ 
gress of people who did something for society. 

The credentials committee’s report observed that nearly 
96 per cent of the delegates won decorations or medals from 
the Party or the government, with the high distinction of 
Hero of Labor conferred upon 797 of the delegates. 

To an American, such display of medals and decorations 
may seem strange, but in the USSR they proudly wear such 
decorations on festive occasions. 

The congress was unlike U.S. conventions in another 
important respect. There was no mass absence and hanging 
out in bar rooms. 

The congress was a model of organization. It was in the 
great 6,000-seat Kremlin Hall of Congresses, with facili¬ 
ties unmatched anywhere in the world, making possible a 
maximum of serious attention. 


In world spotlight 

The worldwide attention to the Congress—both in terms 
of the efforts of the capitalist West to prepare for it with 
lying propaganda, and, on the other hand, the significance 
attached to it by the world's progressive forces, set the 
stage for turning it into a powerful platform and voice to 
the world. 

The Congress was a refutation of the lies of the bourgeois 
propagandists and analysts to the effect that the plan for 
the next five years is a “retreat”. These propagandists 
even concocted stories of a “crisis” in the socialist 
world. 
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The 25th Congress gave overwhelming evidence that the 
USSR, far from retreating, is going forward with basic social¬ 
ist construction at a more gigantic level than ever, with the 
objectives closely tied to still greater improvements in living 
standards. The Congress proved that it is the crisis in the 
United States and in the entire capitalist world that the 
imperialists are trying to cover up. 

The Western propagandists are trying to conceal the fact 
that the Soviet Union now is projecting objectives it had 
not been able to take up earlier with the necessary force, 
aiming at a drastic change in the agricultural situation, 
especially the turning of the vast non-black earth areas into 
more productive farm land; the opening up of the vast 
wealth of Siberia’s north with construction of the Baikal- 
Amur Railway; the rapid buildup of the auto and truck 
industry with complexes like the already operating 
Togliatti and Kama complexes, and new hydro-electric 
stations surpassing in capacity the largest in the 
world. 

The reports of achievements and new plans show that the 
USSR is today powerful enough industrially to advance, on 
its own power, knowledge and resources, to the highest 
level of modern industry; to provide what it takes for de¬ 
fense of socialism and still make substantial advances in the 
welfare of the people. 

To an American fresh from the U.S. crisis-ridden cities 
cutting welfare, raising taxes, and cutting sanitation, teach¬ 
ing staffs, the duration of school terms; from a land of 
inflation, skyrocketing rents, racism, widespread narcotic 
addiction, skyrocketing crime, 15 million men, women and 
children on welfare and about 10 million jobless—it seemed 
strange to witness a 10-day convention with no need to 
discuss such problems except for an occasional reference to 
such things in capitalist lands. 

The story was the same in reports from each district. 
More housing construction, higher earnings, more schools, 
childcare centers, more industries, more opportunities for 
youth and, contrary to the pessimism and hopelessness in 
capitalist lands, high confidence in the future. 

Daily World , March 19, 1976, p. 2 
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Jessica Smith 


BUILDING A NEW SOCIETY: 

THE 25TH CPSU CONGRESS 

In this special issue we present a synopsis of the proceed¬ 
ings of the historic 25th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, held in the Kremlin Palace of Con¬ 
gresses, February 24 to March 5, 1976. 

Our hope is to create a better understanding of Soviet 
life, so much of which was encompassed in the Congress. 
Rightist forces are using the current US election campaign 
to make fantastic charges of a big Soviet military and naval 
build-up, in order to push up our already monstrous mili¬ 
tary budget. Inflated Pentagon figures irresponsibly thrown 
around are quickly demolished by other US agencies. 

But there can be no stronger proof of Soviet intentions 
than the intensified drive for peace enunciated by General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev at the Congress, the great longing 
for peace implicit in the delegates’ reports of their progress 
in peaceful building and all the plans for a better life and 
higher living standards for the people.... 

The Congress encompassed millions of people. The 5,000 
delegates represented 15,694,000 CPSU members, with 35 
million Komsomol (Young Communist League) members 
backing them up. Millions of Soviet people met in Soviet, 
Party, trade union or other public gatherings for pre-Con- 
gress discussions of the draft plans, sending in over a million 
suggestions to be considered in the final plan. There were 
more than a hundred delegations from 96 different countries, 
representing many more millions reached by the Congress.... 


The Soviet Drive for Peace 

The 25th Congress carried still further the sweeping peace 
program adopted at the 24th Congress five years before, 
stemming from the peace policy proclaimed by Lenin and 
implemented with such stunning effect that Brezhnev in 
his report could declare that the whole relation of forces 
in the world had changed — “The world is changing before 
our very eyes—changing for the better.” He could report 
on such victories as that in Vietnam, on the Helsinki de¬ 
cisions of the European Security Conference making all 

















Europe a zone of peace if carried out, and many others, 
despite serious setbacks as in Chile. The program enunciated 
by Brezhnev on immediate tasks for peace gave first pri¬ 
ority to a new US-Soviet agreement on limiting strategic 
armaments, placed great emphasis on limiting military ex¬ 
penditures, ending all nuclear tests, banning new terror 
weapons, a world treaty against use of force in international 
relations, and a renewed call for a World Disarmament 
Conference. All this, of course, along with a continued strug¬ 
gle for the freedom and independence of peoples. Implemen¬ 
tation began at once.... 


For the Well-being of the People 

The emphasis in the Tenth Five-Year Plan is on quality 
and efficiency as well as maximum utilization of new tech¬ 
nology. Reading the plans one comes again and again on 
the expression “for the well-being of the people”. All their 
great industrial plans for 1976-80, which guarantee jobs 
for all their workers as far ahead as the mind can penetrate, 
are accompanied by living plans as well, plans for all the 
things that people need for a full, rich life. Not a luxurious 
one, but the kind of life to create a human being of healthy, 
all-round harmonious development, mental, physical, spir¬ 
itual—spiritual in the sense of opportunities for the kind 
of cultural activities and enjoyment that lift the human 
spirit. 

...How solidly this optimism is based can be gauged by 
Brezhnev’s estimate based on progress today, that in the 
next fifteen years, up to 1990, the country will roughly 
double its material and financial resources of the preceding 
15 years! 

For those pessimists who feel that the growth of modern 
industry means pollution of the earth beyond repair, it 
should be pointed out that sweeping legislation has been 
passed, probably^the most comprehensive in the world, 
on protection of the earth, air and water resources of 
the USSR, their animal life, their whole natural en¬ 
vironment. 

...Frequently mentioned at the Congress was the tre¬ 
mendous progress that has been made in carrying out the 
Marxist-Leninist principle of narrowing the gap between 
manual and mental labor and between town and country. 





The first of these is seen in the composition of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Over 41 per cent are workers, about 14 per cent 
collective farmers, 24 per cent intellectuals in the fields 
of science, health, education and other professions and those 
working in the arts. Then comes a separate category of 
‘‘workers in the technical field”, 20 per cent. Many of these 
were once rank and file workers who have studied and grown 
on the job, expanding their knowledge and their creative 
skill, mastering the latest technology and working their 
way up to the topmost technical, scientific and engineering 
positions. 

The transformation in the villages in nearly 60 years 
is unbelievable. Gone is the old village of primitive isbas 
with thatched roofs and earthen floors; no stores, schools, 
hospitals, only the church as a social institution. Today all 
those exist, besides libraries, clubs with movies, auditoriums 
for amateur performances or visiting artists from the cities. 
Incomes of collective farmers are close to those of city 
workers. And the country has come to the city in the 
numerous parks and greenery and flowers in all urban 
centers. 

...Detente and peace are vital needs to the Soviet people, 
as they are to us. The exploits of Soviet workers show that 
detente is a two-way street. Of course today, as in the days 
of Lenin, they want all they can get of US technology. They 
have much to give in return. We have requested as many 
patents from them as they from us. Much has been gained 
on both sides from the exchanges that take place in cancer 
and heart care, environment protection, oceanography, city 
planning, the great handshake in space, and in many other 
fields. 

Many thousands of jobs have been lost to US workers 
through continuing discriminatory trade practices, which 
have forced the USSR to take its trade elsewhere. But the 
25th Congress has shown us that there are potential orders 
for us that could mean a million jobs if we enter firmly 
the road to military detente and universal peace, the 
supreme need of both our peoples and the people of the 
world. 

New World Review, May-June 1976, pp. 3-4 
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STATEMENTS ON THE CONGRESS 


Hugo Gellert 

Millions prepared the 25th Congress of the CPSU, and 
Brezhnev told the Congress that a total of more than a mil¬ 
lion proposals and suggestions had been received. A special 
commission will consider and take them into account in 
the final drafting of the five-year plan. “Democracy”, said 
Brezhnev, “is an empty word if it does not embrace the places 
where people work and where their talents and abilities 
are unfolded. The USSR attaches special importance to the 
strengthening of democratic principles at the point of pro¬ 
duction.” 

Genuine democracy is determined by who owns the mate¬ 
rial wealth—the land, banks and factories: the few 
or the entire society. Socialism in the USSR means 
owning collectively, working collectively and ruling 
collectively. 

There is no inflation in the USSR, nor unemployment, 
nor racism—the three curses that plague the capitalist world. 
There is steady growth in the living standards of the people 
instead. 

In my opinion, it is our good fortune that there is a Soviet 
Union—safe and sane—the protector of peoples large and 
small wherever they dwell on this earth. 


Joseph North 

A statue stands on the banks of the East River in Manhat¬ 
tan which is, to me, a symbol of what the 25th Congress 
charted. The monument is by the Soviet sculptor Vuchetich, 
and shows the heroic figure of humanity beating swords 
into plowshares. I saw crowds of New Yorkers gather around 
it these spring days to ponder its message. So humanity is 
reflecting on the results of the 25th Congress of the world’s 
most dedicated men and women—the CPSU. The Congress 
took place at a point in history when the world fervently 
strives for irreversible guarantees against war in this nuclear 
age. And simultaneously humanity was seeking some meas¬ 
ure of social progress in a day when capitalist crisis engulfs 
millions in the mire of unemployment. 

Five years have passed since mankind welcomed the decla¬ 
ration of an all-out offensive against war at the 24th Con- 
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gress. By the time of this Congress they were reaping the 
results of policies that achieved a heartening advance in 
detente. Hundreds of thousands of US workers and many 
millions worldwide exulted in detente agreements which 
mean jobs. They know many millions more could go to 
work if detente, peaceful coexistence, and reduction in arms, 
are furthered. These were Leonid Brezhnev’s proposals on 
behalf of his Party and the Soviet People at this Congress 
which registered unprecedented gains in peaceful production 
and consequent standards in living. 

Peace has been the salient point in each CPSU Congress 
since the first working day of the Bevolution in 1917 when 
Lenin called on the nations to lay down arms. These Con¬ 
gresses have taught humanity that war is not a natural 
cataclysm like an earthquake. We have reached a point 
today where ending war is a practical possibility. World 
War III has been staved off due to the surging dynamic 
of the peoples’ anti-war resistance led by the Soviet people 
and their CPSU. And the plain people of mankind have 
come to realize their own power to intervene to halt war 
forever. Humanity—observing the mighty advances in pro¬ 
duction, living standards and in the quality of life in the 
USSR—tenders its heartfelt thanks to those selfless men 
and women of factory, farm and laboratory who met at 
their Congress in February and March. It was a monument 
to the invincible human spirit. 

William L. Patterson 

The report presented by Leonid I. Brezhnev, General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the 25th Congress of that party is 
not alone the property of that Party. It is not alone 
the property of the millions of heroic men, women and 
youth who live within the confines of that “family 
of nations”, that once was the empire of the Russian 
Czars. 

That historic report and the resolutions flowing from it 
which those heroic Soviet citizens have sworn to implement 
are also of vital concern to the untold millions of the world 
at large who stand unqualifiedly for the peaceful coexistence 
of sovereign states differing fundamentally in their econom¬ 
ic, political and cultural structure. It is also of great val¬ 
ue to those who from their own lives see the absolute necessi- 
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ty for world peace and national security, those who 
cannot live with racism and bigotry in any of their varied 
forms. 

For the millions of Africa, Asia, Latin America, the 
Caribbean Basin that report is a massive stimulant and inspi¬ 
ration. It records in no uncertain terms that the decisive 
spiritual and material aid extended to their desperate liber¬ 
ation struggles will not cease, as in the case of Angola and 
other nations. For those who live under the crisis-wracked 
racist democracy of monopoly capitalism in the United 
States their role in the process of change and its direction 
looms infinitely clearer through this report. 

History has intervened favorably. The 25th Congress with 
its report on the magnificent growth and development of 
Soviet economy and politics, the unprecedented advance¬ 
ment of the standard of living under Socialist democracy 
appeared upon the stage at the moment when the American 
bourgeoisie is celebrating the two hundredth anniversary 
of this nation’s birth in slavery. 

What an amazing contrast in the economic, political and 
cultural status of the two worlds history presents! 

The first picture reveals a unified people, formulating 
a program that reflects the vital interests of industrial 
workers, collective farmers, scientists, literary men and 
women and art workers, alike. It reveals a people creating a 
new world, a people struggling to prevent a third imperialist 
world war, a people supporting the liberation movements 
of all oppressed and exploited humanity. The course of 
social development is scientifically analyzed and the per¬ 
spectives imbued with optimism. There is neither unemploy¬ 
ment nor inflation. The voice one hears is that of a 
people fully aware of its responsibility to progressive 
humanity. 

...The report of Leonid Brezhnev to the 25th Congress of 
the Party and Soviet peoples is of tremendous significance 
to the people fighting for peace and against racism the 
world over. 

Richard Morford 

Why do we not take Mr. Brezhnev at his word? “To make 
the danger of war recede ... and to create favorable condi¬ 
tions for progress towards disarmament,” Mr. Brezhnev de¬ 
clared in his report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU, 
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“we now offer to conclude a world treaty on the non-use 
of force in international relations”. The unfriendly may 
say he does not mean it. I believe the people of the Soviet 
Union would back this offer. Etched indelibly in memory 
and burned in their hearts are the 20 million lives lost in 
World War II. A people contributing millions of rubles annu¬ 
ally to the Soviet Peace Fund will support their leaders in 
every reasonable effort to achieve international agreement 
to safeguard the peace. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s statement is not rhetoric; it is the sober 
expression of a consistent historical peace policy.... 

Were our people able to prevail upon the Congress, I dare 
to say this action would not be lost upon the Soviet Union. 
Their earnest desire is to put a stop to the arms race. Mr. 
Brezhnev does not say that an agreement for the non-use 
of force in international relations will solve all problems. 
He says such agreement would create favorable conditions 
for progress towards disarmament. To meet this Soviet 
challenge squarely would serve the best interests of the USA; 
it would be realism of the highest order; it would mark a 
major advance on the road to peace. 

Joshua Kunitz 

(Writer) 

An octogenarian does not easily spark into a festive mood. 
But the reports from the 25th Congress of the CPSU have 
produced just this happy effect. I am elated with the sense 
of past achievement and confidence in the future that 
breathes from the speeches of Brezhnev, Kosygin and others. 
I am happy with the stress on the historic imperatives of 
detente; with the evidence of unanimity in the struggle for 
peace, and with the unyielding adherence to Marxist-Len- 
inist principles. 

Despite the huffing and puffing by Kissinger, Ford and 
Jackson; despite their threats, warnings, hesitations, twists 
and turns, any alternative is impossible for them to 
advocate. 

For nearly sixty years American correspondents in Mos¬ 
cow and The New York Times (that tireless cold warrior) 
have orchestrated the dire prophecies of either the imminent 
collapse of the first socialist state or its failure to serve 
the needs of its people. During that time I have watched 











the USSR complete nine consecutive five-year plans; build 
a great, modern industrial plant; great institutions of 
learning and a unique multinational culture. In short, 
a society which has ended exploitation of man by 
man. 

I lived to see all this. It is easy to be elated. 

Edward Lamb 

The 25th Congress of the Communist Party has ended 
and the people of the Soviet Union are now enthusiastically 
embarked upon their Tenth Five-Year Plan. 

.. .The United States must face up to the fact that it is rap¬ 
idly becoming a have-not nation, devoid of surpluses and 
now required to import vast resources from nations with 
differing political systems. Inflation, as we know, means 
the shortage of goods and services.... 

Planning? There is widespread discussion of getting plan¬ 
ning into our American public sector, even under our so- 
called mixed economy, where we have enterprises, public 
and private. To even mention planning requires America 
to look to Iho world’s first planned economy. No unemploy¬ 
ment, no inflation, increasing attention to the social needs 
of its people—and increasing productivity. And most 
of all, a policy of peaceful coexistence with all of mankind 
working within an international organization. Indeed, what 
could be a better objective for Americans than that we turn 
our eyes to the future with an awareness of our need for 
friendship and love between the two great peoples of the 
USSR and the USA? 

Dorothy Steffens 

The recent Congress of the Communist Party, USSR, 
took place during the US primary elections. The contrast 
between these two major events provides interesting in¬ 
sight into democracy, as this word is interpreted in the 
two countries. 

In the US, we have become familiar with the hope, spring¬ 
ing anew every four years, that people can significantly 
alter government policies through the electoral pro¬ 
cess. 

...The current noise and posturing of this year’s prima¬ 
ries clearly show the dichotomy between the ideals of de- 
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mocracy as originally conceived in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Bill of Rights—documents which 
shook and continue to shake the world—and the reality of 
bought elections, TV demagoguery, manipulation and 
obscuring of issues, and contrived renewal of the Cold 
War. 

The contrast between this “sound and fury signifying 
nothing” and the reality of the CPSU’s 25th Congress sharp¬ 
ly delineates what “socialist democracy” is all about. The 
Congress itself, with its sober evaluation of past successes 
and weaknesses, serious consideration of grassroots programs 
and proposals, and realistic, yet forward-looking establish¬ 
ment of future goals was an exercise in participatory 
democracy. The people were involved in the process 
from the initial publication of the proposals through 
two and one-half months of debate involving tens of 
millions of citizens in trade unions, women’s, youth, 
cultural and other organizations, as well as in the 
press. 

...The people at the 25th Party Congress defined their 
major concerns as increasing worker participation in the 
management of production and extending the powers of 
the Soviets (national, regional and local governmental 
bodies). 

It is not easy for US citizens, reared in a tradition of 
primaries, elections and two-party politics, to understand 
how participatory democracy works in a socialist society 
where the meaningful involvement precedes the voting, 
and the ballot box merely confirms the input people have 
already had. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom has engaged in seminars with representatives from 
the Soviet Women’s Committee since 1961, the first US 
women’s organization to breach the Cold War curtain 
for a face-to-face seminar. These 15 years of “detente” 
with our Soviet sisters have enabled us to ask questions, 
probe answers, and witness first-hand during our vis¬ 
its to their country what grassroots democracy means 
and how it works to improve the quality of people’s 
lives. 

The juxtaposition of the US primary elections and the 
USSR Party Congress made the differences very clear in¬ 
deed. 
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Art Shields 


One feels the beauty and strength of socialism as he reads 
the reports of Leonid I. Brezhnev and Alexey N. Kosygin 
to the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. I felt this beauty and power when I sat in the press 
gallery of the Palace of Congresses at the 23rd Congress ten 
years ago. This beauty and power is still richer today. And 
my mind goes back to my first glimpse of the Soviet land 
58 years ago. I was visiting the Eskimo school at Cape Prince 
of Wales, the far western tip of Alaska. It was early eve¬ 
ning. The fog, that hid the horizon, had just lifted. The sun 
was setting, and the hills of Chukhotka were bathed in pur¬ 
ple and gold on the western side of Bering Strait not far 
away. 

That was in April 1918, six months after the October 
Revolution. Soviet power had not yet reached the Eskimo 
villages in Chukhotka. But I felt the promise of the future, 
and this promise is being gloriously fulfilled. In 1964 I 
talked to two young Eskimo women from Chukhotka at 
a medical institute in Khabarovsk on the Amur River. 
Their once isolated villages have been transformed by 
the collective way of life with good schools, medical 
clinics, cooperative fur farms, fisheries and hunting 
collectives, and they were looking forward to a happy and 
useful life. 

It is people like these two women who were represented 
at the 25th Congress. They are members of the coalition 
of socialist peoples, who are leading the peoples of the en¬ 
tire world to a happy and useful future. 


James Steele 

I would like to briefly consider the significance of the 
25th Congress from the standpoint of the special victims 
of the present US economic crisis—the young generation, 
especially Black and other oppressed national minority 
youth. In this context, I also strongly suggest that all young 
people read the documents of the Congress, particularly 
the report delivered by Leonid I. Brezhnev, and compare 
the Soviet emphasis on peace and the people’s needs with 
the State of the Union and budgetary messages of President 
Ford. 
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It is a tremendous inspiration to hear a country’s leader¬ 
ship say that the most important thing is to ensure that the 
“Soviet people are better off materially and richer spiritual¬ 
ly.” “Inflation”, “cut backs”, etc. are totally absent 
from Soviet life. Think of what confidence, security and 
enthusiasm this gives to young Soviet workers and their 
families. 

Mr. Brezhnev underlined the role of youth when he noted 
that youth, led by the Young Communist League or Kom¬ 
somol, are building the Baikal-Amur Railway, one of the 
most important and ambitious construction projects in 
the USSR’s history.... 

Another feature of the Congress, even more important 
to American youth, is the fight for peaceful coexistence and 
detente, especially in relation to the United States. Without 
peace there can be neither the building of communism in 
the USSR nor democratic advance and economic well-being 
of the people in the USA. 


Howard L. Parsons 

The reports at the CPSU Congress are new confirmation 
of the close connection between the health of the Soviet 
people’s economy and the vital Soviet contribution to world 
peace in the past five years. 

Soon after the Bolshevik Revolution, an American re¬ 
porter, Lincoln Steffens, who had been in the Soviet Union, 
said: “I have been over into the future, and it works.” That 
was more than fifty years ago. Anyone who doubts that 
it is still working and is working well should read the Con¬ 
gress reports concerning the greatly increased productivity 
of the Soviet people. A planned economy free of inflation, 
unemployment, run-away military spending, a crumbling 
monetary-fiscal-currency system, and an energy crisis is 
indeed incredible from a capitalist perspective. But such 
an economy does exist in the Soviet Union, providing 
through collective labor and reason rising income and 
benefits for all. It is a challenging alternative for all 
humanistically minded people in capitalist countries to 
behold. 

...The Congress has demonstrated once more that the So¬ 
viet government and people are serious about peaceful co¬ 
existence, and detente and their extension, and about end- 
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ing the arms race, reducing arms, and disarmament. They 
understand that progress, democracy, and peace are indi¬ 
visible. 

Jack Spiegel 

Despite all the pressures from the right wing and mili¬ 
tarists of our country to scrap detente and to push through 
the over $ 113 billion military budget, the majority of peo¬ 
ple in our country surely, in our own interests, want normal 
and peaceful relations with the Soviet Union. It was a de¬ 
light and encouragement to read about the 25th Congress 
of the CPSU, to feel the complete dedication of General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and the rest of the Soviet lead¬ 
ership to a continued course of detente and world peace, 
and the emphasis on this course by all the delegates. There 
is no question of the complete sincerity of Soviet leaders 
and people in their calls to rid the world of war as an in¬ 
strument of international policy. 

...Let us join with the Soviet Union and other peace- 
loving nations in the fight for curbing the arms race, above 
all in the call for a world disarmament conference that will 
be a great step forward to a peaceful world. 


Cliff and Chris Herness 

We must agree with Pauline Frederick’s comment on a 
recent radio program to the effect that most Americans 
are too misinformed to participate appropriately in inter¬ 
national affairs. As an indication of how little we know 
of the Soviet LInion, for instance, what percentage of our 
electorate has read the report of the Central Committee 
to the 25th CPSU Congress? How many of our libraries 
or news-stands have that extremely important report avail¬ 
able for those who would like to read it in order to learn 
at first hand what the Soviets sec as their main accomplish¬ 
ments of the past five years and their main goals for the 
next five? 

Many US citizens would be surprised at the thoughtful¬ 
ness of that report, its strong emphasis on the need for last¬ 
ing peace and the means for achieving it; for good- 
neighbourly relatiops with all countries; for mutually 
beneficial trade (which would help to increase jobs in the 
US); for the increased well-being of all Soviet citizens 
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and a steady effort to ensure full participation by the 
working people in running all the affairs of the 
country. 

For that matter, how many Americans realize that the 
Soviet Union has had no unemployment since 1930; that 
it provides really free education from kindergarten through 
University and even gives the students living-expense sti¬ 
pends; that excellent health care is free to all; and that 
crime has been reduced to a minimum so that one can walk 
the streets alone in Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent or any 
other Soviet city at any hour of the day or night without 
fear? 

We hear much about “freedom of information” but the 
Soviet Union publishes more hooks than any other country; 
the average Soviet family subscribes to four periodicals and 
the 25th Congress is recommending expansion to meet the 
rapidly growing demand for more. Soviet citizens are well 
informed. 

Ihe Report for the 25th Congress rightly concludes that 
in the six decades since the October Revolution (less than 
one life-time) a new society has been created, a society with 
a crisis-free, steadily growing economy; a society that has 
firm confidence in the future based on the solid successes 
of the past. 

New World Review, May-June 1976, 
pp. 7, 10, 15, 17, 20, 26-27, 29, 31 


Prof. Howard L. Parsons 
ON THE SOVIET DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

The new Soviet draft Constitution is evidence that impor¬ 
tant changes are occurring in Soviet society and the world 
and that the Constitution must reflect and facilitate those 
changes. 

The year 1977 marks the 60th anniversary of the Soviet 
Union, the first socialist state. The Soviet Union has stood 
the test of civil war, foreign intervention, famine, the strug¬ 
gles to build a modern agricultural and industrial economy, 
the Great Patriotic War against fascism, the cold war, 
and many other trials. 
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The draft Constitution acknowledges the leading role 
of the CPSU in Soviet life. The CPSU does not 
“dictate” to the Soviet people. The Soviet masses 
are behind it and it is behind the Soviet masses, giving 
them inspiration and guidance and reflecting their 
needs. 

...To maintain its unity and continuity in the world, the 
Soviet people have been required to be loyal to the Mother¬ 
land and to consolidate their fraternal ties with friendly 
peoples and nations. The draft Constitution therefore calls 
on all citizens to work conscientiously to “fortify” that 
friendship with other nations as well as the friendship among 
the many nationalities within the Soviet state. It also un¬ 
derscores other duties of the Soviet citizen to the society— 
working, safeguarding state property, and defending the 
country by military service. 

...Here, in a socialist state the legal formulation of the 
citizen’s duties is an important philosophical act: the cit¬ 
izen owes an ethical obligation to the society that nur¬ 
tures, educates, and protects him or her. 

It is an old, simple, and elementary doctrine that there 
can be no legitimate rights without corresponding duties. 
It is a doctrine that is understood in every cohesive family 
and working group. The draft Constitution correctly af¬ 
firms the inseparability of rights and duties for Soviet ci¬ 
tizens. ...The first Soviet Constitution (1918) laid down 
this doctrine: “He who does not work, neither shall he 
eat.” 

This affirmation is the proper answer to the neo-cold- 
warriors who want to distort the Helsinki Accord and to 
use its statements about human rights against the Soviet 
Union. Human rights cannot be understood abstractly. 
They are concrete, qualify one another, and must be taken 
as a whole. The right of a nation’s people to sovereignty 
over its own territory and affairs, to self-determination in 
its social system, is basic. (This right is in fact asserted 
unequivocally in the Helsinki Accord.) So likewise is 
the right to life, to safety, to peace. So also is the 
right of the people to own collectively the means of pro¬ 
duction. 

The rights of the individual citizen must be defined 
within these broad, social rights of the survival and preserva¬ 
tion of social life. No one person or group has the “right” 
to advocate or practice the destruction of the people’s sov- 
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ereignty, self-determination, peace, and social ownership 
of the means of production. 

In this way the draft Constitution of the Soviet Union 
clarifies and consolidates the spirit of the Helsinki Accord.... 

Daily World, June 24, 1977, p. 9 


John J. Abt 


THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 

...The brief comparative survey of the four Soviet consti¬ 
tutions affords a perspective on the arduous but triumphant 
road which the Soviet people have travelled in the space 
of 60 short years, one-third of them disrupted by war and 
postwar recovery. The achievements of those years estab¬ 
lish the immense superiority of a planned socialist society 
over capitalist exploitation and anarchy. They carry with 
them the assurance that, given the peace for which the USSR 
has worked unceasingly since its birth, the Soviet people 
will march steadily forward to realization of the goal in¬ 
scribed in their new constitution—a classless communist 
society. 

New World Review, November-December 
1977, pp. 34-35, 38-41 


Gus Hall 


THE FIRST SIXTY YEARS OF NEW HISTORY 

...The old history based on societies of exploitation comes 
to an end with the end of capitalism. 

The sixty years since the “ten days that shook the world” 
are confirmation that the birth of the first socialist state, 
the Soviet Union, was no ordinary turning point in world 
history. It was the beginning of a new kind of human and 
social relationships, a new kind of relations to production, 
to science. It was the beginning of a new history, a new 
epoch. 
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...The new history starts the process of the elimination 
of private ownership of the means of production. 

Socialism, for the first time, frees human society from 
the restrictions and removes the obstacles that result from 
division and oppression of the exploiting systems. It marks 
the beginning of social systems in which the earthlings 
at long last have such control and influence over events 
that they can determine the direction of developments by 
design and planning. 

The appearance of socialism is not just a turning point 
in history, but is the birth of a new kind of system. It is 
the beginning of the new history, made inevitable by the 
objective processes. 

In a very fundamental sense the world has never been 
the same since the October Revolution of 1917. The social¬ 
ist world, and in a special way the Soviet Union, have 
become a decisive element of present-day objective reali¬ 
ty. No political, ideological or diplomatic event, no social 
or economic processes take place in any part of the world 
without being in some way influenced by its power. Socialism 
has become the most decisive influence on the course of 
world events. 

...The Soviet Union became the anti-imperialist politi¬ 
cal, diplomatic, ideological, military, material and trade 
counterforce to imperialism. One can but imagine what the 
world of the last 40 years would have been like if the Soviet 
Union had not been strong enough to take to main blows 
and make the main contribution in defeating the armies 
of fascist Germany, Italy and Japan. Before the battle of 
Stalingrad the capitalist countries were falling over like ten¬ 
pins. Without the contribution of the socialist Soviet Union 
civilization could have been pushed back into a reactionary, 
bloody epoch lasting generations. In this sense the Soviet 
Union was the decisive factor molding the nature of this 
epoch. 

There are newly liberated countries which generally lean 
towards socialism and are able to debate whether their 
countries should take the path of socialism or capitalism 
without being overwhelmed by imperialist aggression only 
because the Soviet Union provides an umbrella and a defense 
against the imperialist aggressors. 

Some countries are able to follow a policy of neutrality 
only because of the principled anti imperialist stance of 
the Soviet Union.... 
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If the Soviet Union and other socialist countries changed 
their policies and started “playing footsie” with the im¬ 
perialist countries, the countries who play the neutrality 
game would quickly be up the cree without a paddle. The 
staunch, principled policy of anti-imperialism pursued by 
the Soviet Union is a powerful and effective bargaining chip 
for all countries who deal with imperialism. 

Whenever imperialism is forced to make concessions there 
it is always done because of the growing forces of national 
liberation and their relations with the Soviet Union. Im¬ 
perialism is forced to try policies of neo-colonialism because 
of the power that comes from the relationship between 
the forces of national liberation and the countries of so¬ 
cialism. Because of the role of the Soviet Union the im¬ 
perialist forces can never again play their old game of gun¬ 
boat diplomacy. 

The space beyond the atmosphere of our planet remains 
unexplored for all the eons of years. Private corporations 
were not interested because they saw no immediate private 
profits from it. Then the Soviet Union did what men had 
never done before. They sent the Sputnik to circle the 
globe. The world of science has never been the same since. 
The socialist Sputnik propelled a historic leap in technolo¬ 
gy and science. 

Because the bottom line of socialism is human welfare, 
it stands as a challenge to the capitalist world. Its example 
has forced changes and concessions in the areas of health 
care, a guaranteed annual income, child care centers, spe¬ 
cial industrial health care measures, and a guaranteed job 
in industry or a profession. 

When imperialism was the unchallenged top dog, wars 
of aggression for redivision of the globe were inevitable. 
Wars and preparation for wars became an ever-present 
cycle. The birth of the Soviet Union cut that cycle. As the 
Soviet Union has become stronger, as other countries have 
taken the path to socialism, and as the working class 
movements have grown and the forces of national liberation 
expanded, imperialism has been forced to reconsider its 
use of military aggression. Such wars have become bigger 
gambles for imperialism. The stakes are bigger. As a result, 
world wars and wars of aggression are not now inevitable. 
They are still possible, but it is important that they are not 
now inevitable. This is another area where the Soviet Union 
has changed the world and determined the nature of the epoch. 
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Before the birth of the Soviet Union, no state or govern¬ 
ment took a principled position against racism. Racism, 
anti-Semitism and great power chauvinism were accept¬ 
ed instruments of state and corporate power. Racism and 
chauvinism were woven into the fabric of class exploita¬ 
tion. They were accepted practices of the old history of 
imperialism. 

The first socialist state not only put an end to such con¬ 
cepts and practices in its domestic affairs, but the Soviet 
Union took a principled position and initiated a struggle 
against these ideological weapons of reaction the world 
over. 

...The October Revolution outlawed all practices and 
advocacy of racism, anti-Semitism and chauvinism. It put 
an end to all such practices. But it did much more. It wiped 
out the inequalities that were left over from past policies 
of discrimination. 

...This has become an important factor in the worldwide 
struggle against racism. This is again a historic contribu¬ 
tion and an important feature of the new history. 

The new history is a history of harmony, of a harmonious 
relationship between human society and the environment, 
between society and science, and above all a harmony be¬ 
tween peoples based on eliminating the influence of exploit¬ 
ing and oppressing classes, of racism and chauvinism. 

In this basic sense the birth of the Soviet Union was 
more than an important turning point of history. It was 
the beginning of a new history, a new epoch. 

Political Affairs , November 1977, pp. 4-6 


Mike Davidow 


THE RIGHT TO THE MOST HUMAN LIFE 

Today, six decades after a courageous people dared to 
blaze the uncharted trail to that new world, the answer more 
than ever is: 

There is! The immortal John Reed saw it in the midst 
of the devastation, abysmal poverty and illiteracy of war- 
torn, backward Russia in the birthpangs of the Great Octo¬ 
ber (as did our own Jessica Smith). Lincoln Steffens saw 
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“the future and it works” in the land of the First Five-Year 
Plan. But, it was understandable why this vision was de¬ 
nied the mass of Americans. For many years, Soviet ev¬ 
eryday life lagged considerably behind that of the “richest 
country of the world”. The “richest country” never inher¬ 
ited its poverty, backwardness and illiteracy and a mul¬ 
titude of other social ills. The “richest country” in the world 
never suffered two devastating wars on its soil besides in¬ 
tervention and civil war. 

But today the picture is quite different—this notwith¬ 
standing many still existing difficulties in the USSR. It 
is no secret that in the quantity, variety and quality of 
many consumer goods as well as services, the US is clearly 
ahead though even here the gap is steadily being narrowed. 
But today—60 years and nine-and-a-half five-year plans 
after the October Revolution—Soviet life in those aspects 
that are most meaningful to average Americans, especial¬ 
ly workers and minority groups, is already far superior 
to life in the United States. 

From its very inception, Soviet life was in essence su¬ 
perior because it introduced a new quality of life, life with¬ 
out exploitation or exploiters. Today that quality of 
life exists in a mature form in a country of advanced so¬ 
cialism. It is this new stage in the development of social¬ 
ism that must be grasped if the superiority of Soviet life 
over ours is to be understood. Never have so many Ameri¬ 
cans questioned the quality of life in our free enterprise 
world. Never have they demanded a higher quality of life. 
This in itself is a new and significant development. Quan¬ 
tity , whether in gadgets or automobiles (always quite lim¬ 
ited for millions of ordinary Americans, especially of 
minority groups) is no longer the sole or even the main 
yardstick. 

In our six years in the Soviet Union, I applied the yard¬ 
stick of quality to life in the two worlds. And I have done 
so in the three years since our return to the US. Let me 
briefly contrast the two worlds on some of the essential 
elements that make up the quality of life. 

The security of one's home: In the Soviet Union, one of 
our greatest joys was what every American dreams of: life 
without landlords! It was expressed in our nominal rent, 
18 rubles 32 kopeks a month (about $ 24). We returned to 
find that never was the American home more insecure and 
that the American Dream of a cottage in the suburbs had 
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become a nightmare. Never were landlords more truly lords 
of the land ! We began a frantic search for a landlord we could 
afford (only by cutting down on other necessities). And 
such are the powers of adjustment that we came to consider 
ourselves “fortunate” when we found a three-room apart¬ 
ment for only $232 a month! Never have so many Ameri¬ 
cans been so repeatedly engaged in such search. It has in¬ 
troduced a new instability into our increasingly unstable 
lives. Nowhere more so than in the ghettos where for $200- 
$300 a month tenants get slumlords, rats, roaches and de¬ 
teriorating buildings in the midst of decay. 

Article 44, Section 7 of the new Soviet Constitution guar¬ 
antees as a right decent housing at low rent for every Soviet 
citizen. We would call it practically free rent since it is 
no more than four per cent of income. No society before 
has ever dared to guarantee such a right. Few countries 
faced the kind of a housing crisis the Soviet Union knew. 
Aside from the pitiful heritage bequeathed by tsarism and 
capitalism, the Nazi invasion left 25 million homeless. 
The Soviet Union still faces serious problems, especially 
in relation to providing housing for young families but 
today it can write that guarantee into its constitution be¬ 
cause for many successive years it has built 11 million hous¬ 
ing units a year. 

The right to protection of one's health : Or consider med¬ 
ical care. Article 42, section 7 states that Soviet citizens 
have the right to protection of their health free of charge. 
For six years we came to accept free comprehensive medi¬ 
cal care as “normal”! But we were brought down to our 
“free enterprise earth” with a rude jolt. On January 8, 1976 
Gail and I suffered a near-fatal accident. A tenant in our 
building left her car running in the garage under our apart¬ 
ment. We were overcome by carbon monoxide. Fortunately, 
we were taken to the hospital in time but it was necessary 
for me to stay overnight in the coronary intensive care unit. 
We went home and tried to forget the nightmarish expe¬ 
rience. But not so, our hospital! Shortly after I received a 
bill for $ 661! And it was itemized—$ 441 for room and board! 
Serious sickness is not only a health hazard, it is a financial 
disaster in our society. 

Talking versus working democracy. In our society democra¬ 
cy is largely a battle of words. No country has so studied 
and publicly reported on its ills with so little results as 
ours. The rebellions in the Black ghettos of the 1960s re- 
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suited in token actions but numerous wordy studies. Yet, 
the situation in the ghettos is worse than ever as the out¬ 
bursts of the July 13 blackout in New York made clear. 

I found the contrasting situation in the USSR particularly 
refreshing. I must confess that coming from a talking de¬ 
mocracy it took time to get used to a working democracy. 
For me, the most significant thing about the inspiring new 
Soviet Constitution is that it registers Soviet reality. It 
is a living demonstration of the unity between words and 
deeds. The essence of Soviet democracy which is in such stark 
contrast with our own version is contained in the following 
simple statement in Article 102, Section 14: “Deputies 
shall exercise their power without discontinuing work in 
their trade or professions.” What a world is contained in 
those simple words! One of the most thrilling sights in the 
Soviet Union to me was not the giant hydroelectric power 
stations but the little pin emblems in the lapels of the men 
and women construction workers denoting them as deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet. More than half of the Soviet Sena¬ 
tors, Congressmen and Congresswomen are workers and 
farmers directly engaged in production. Most of the others 
are workers in science, arts and literature. There is not a 
single worker in our Senate and only six in Congress (who 
have long since ceased being workers) but there are 215 
corporation lawyers and 81 bankers and businessmen in 
the House and 65 and 13 respectively in the Senate. 

On July 27, 1967 a Presidential commission investigat¬ 
ing the causes for the ghetto rebellions of the 1960s attribut¬ 
ed them in large measure to the taunting contradiction be¬ 
tween words and deeds. It declared: “The expectations 
aroused by the great judicial and legislative victories have 
led to frustration, hostility and cynicism in the face of the 
persistent gap between promise and fulfillment.” And it 
warned: “Our nation is moving toward two societies, 
one Black, one White—separate and unequal ” (emphasis 
added). 

Prophesy is being fulfilled because even the palliatives 
provided in the wake of the ghetto rebellion are being discard¬ 
ed. Affirmative action is under sharp attack. Hardest hit 
in the economy wave are the ghettos where schools, hospi¬ 
tals, libraries are being closed, remedial and bilingual 
classes curtailed. The material for future and perhaps even 
more explosive outbursts is being piled high. It is therefore, 
nothing less than willful and self-defeating blindness for 
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us to ignore the eminently successful experience of the So¬ 
viet Union in solving the problem of nations and nation¬ 
alities. Few countries faced it in a more complex or more 
sharp form than did the land which was known under the , 
tsars as the prison of nations, the country where 100 peo¬ 
ples now live in brotherhood and harmony. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult adjustments we had 
to make on our return home was to adapt ourselves to co¬ 
existence with fear. One of the most pleasant aspects of So- , 
viet life is that its cities are cities without fear. Not that 
crime has been totally w r iped out. That is not the case—the 
elimination of crime is a complicated and a prolonged so¬ 
cial process. But organized crime has been done away with 
and the streets and parks truly belong to the Soviet people. 

There is much talk today of “life style”. Well, the massive 
and brutal character of crime in our country, especially 
in our cities, has indeed, changed the life style of millions 
of Americans, “Night life” for millions has ceased to exist. 

With the approach of darkness, they not only go and re¬ 
main indoors but behind tightly locked doors. For large 
numbers of the elderly living in high crime areas, fear dom¬ 
inates the streets during daylight too. Shopping for them 
is a daily risk. 

If I were to be asked: What about the quality of Soviet 
life that is particularly in stark contrast to ours, I would 
say: the absence of fear ! The absence of fear in the streets, 
of fear of the loss of one’s job, of fear of the high cost of 
illness, of fear of the high cost of education, of fear of rac¬ 
ism and police brutality. In a word, the absence of fear 
of today and tomorrow. And the absence of fear in the streets 
is only possible because the other fears have been eliminated. 

The Soviet militia (police) would be the first to tell you 
that the elimination of crime is hardly just a matter for 
the police. Soviet cities are cities without fear because they 
are cities without unemployment, without slums and slum¬ 
lords, without ghettos, without drug pushers, without in¬ 
cessant glorification of violence, without pornography. The 
fight against crime is not only a fight against the econom¬ 
ic ills which are its basic source. It is fight against 
the moral decay eating away at the very fiber of our coun¬ 
try. The struggle against moral decay is a fight for the very 
spiritual health of our country. Never have so many felt 
the inhumanness and soullessness of life in the USA today. 
Never have so many yearned for an alternative, a more hu- 
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man way of life. After all, isn’t, the history of humanity 
the story of the struggle for a truly human way of life ? Isn’t 
it time, 60 years after the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion that we took a good objective look at the country which 
pioneered in creating a new quality of life that has eliminat¬ 
ed the fears, tensions and decay, making life in the richest 
country in the world more and more unbearable for increas¬ 
ing numbers of Americans? Isn’t it time for us to demand 
the Right to the Most Human Life? 

New World Review, November-December 
1977, pp. 52-54 


William Pomeroy 

SOCIALISM’S SIXTY YEARS 

Certain historical moments lend themselves perfectly 
as vantage points for the human perspective, enabling world 
progress and the prospects for humanity to be seen, past 
and future, in their broad sweep. One such dramatic mo¬ 
ment is November 7, 1977, the 60th anniversary of the rev¬ 
olution that brought into being the world’s first socialist 
state. 

Marking a round figure of six remarkable decades of so¬ 
cialist growth and development, this anniversary date is 
momentous also because of its association with great pres¬ 
ent-day changes now going on in the world. 

From the vantage point of the October Revolution’s 
60th anniversary it is possible to comprehend the amazing 
changes that have occurred in the world in that historical¬ 
ly brief span of time. The only feature that has not changed, 
except perhaps in the intensity with which it is carried 
on, is the campaign of lies and distortions about the So¬ 
viet Union, its socialist society and its role in the world 
that is conducted unceasingly in the capitalist part of the 
world as it strives to prolong by depicting socialism as a 
system of ineptitude and abuse that is allegedly incapab¬ 
le of real change for the better. With each anniversary of 
the October Revolution, however, it has become more dif¬ 
ficult for its enemies to obscure or to disfigure its accom¬ 
plishments or its impact. 

In 1919, when the Soviet state was fighting for its life 
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against imperialist intervention from all sides, the popula¬ 
tion of the new socialist part of the world was but 138 mil¬ 
lion, only 7.8 per cent of the world’s total. In 1976 there 
were 1,317 million people living under socialism, 32.6 per 
cent of the world’s population. The Soviet state in 1922, 
after the ravages of the interventionist wars, accounted for 
barely one per cent of world industrial output. In 1976 the 
socialist countries combined accounted for over 40 per 
cent of the world industrial output, the Soviet Union itself 
producing 20 per cent. 

...The existence of a socialist system that now embraces 
over one-third of the world and its peoples is the most im¬ 
portant consequence of the October Revolution, but anoth¬ 
er sweeping change has occurred in close relation with it 
and has contributed massively to the radical alteration 
of the world of 1917: the colonial revolution. 

...The very least that can be said is that the October Revo¬ 
lution influenced both the national liberation movements 
and the international climate in which they occurred and 
developed. Colonial revolutionaries and national democrats, 
Communists and non-Communists, from virtually all colonies, 
looked to the Soviet Union as their reliable ally, refuge, 
base and classroom; eventually, as Soviet strength grew, 
they could look to it, as did the new socialist countries, 
as their defender, preventing the old imperialist “gunboat 
diplomacy” of intervention and aggression from negating 
their independence victories. 

Effects of the Soviet example have been immeasurable. 
Demonstrating the revolutionary and constructive poten¬ 
tial of oppressed peoples, posing a socialist alternative to 
newly-free countries, and increasingly serving as a non- 
exploitative reservoir of assistance to their development, the 
Soviet Union and its socialist allies have literally changed 
the course of history for new nations. 

...In the contest between socialism and capitalism in 
the “third world” a general pattern had developed, in which 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries have had pol¬ 
icies of trade and aid that have fostered a public sector of 
basic industries that reinforce independence and genuine 
economic development", and in which the capitalist coun¬ 
tries have fostered a private sector, chiefly non-basic in 
character, along with neocolonial relations that hamper 
independence and development. The 60th anniversary pe¬ 
riod is now witnessing the fruit of this contest; the shatter- 
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ing of the pattern by the developing countries’ pressure 
for a “new international economic order”. 

...In socialism’s 60 years the most critical and decisive 
period encompassed the years of World War II. 

...World War II was a great historical watershed. From 
an encircled system before the war that had called upon 
the international working class to unite around the slogan 
“Defend the Soviet Union”, socialism had burst out of the 
encirclement and was now in a position to defend the strug¬ 
gles and advances of peoples around the globe. Imperialist 
attempts to restore the former relation of forces, through nu¬ 
clear blackmail, “containment” and “rollback”, and through 
counterrevolutionary colonial wars, have been to no avail: 
the world is changed, and history cannot be reversed. 

...The capacity of the socialist system to defend itself 
and to defend the freedom of others has been a massive check 
on the war making tendencies of imperialism. Socialism 
has had its main impact on world affairs, however, not 
through its military might but through its peace policies. 
Peace was one of the main slogans on the banners of the 
October Revolution, and peaceful coexistence and disar¬ 
mament were proclaimed as state policies by the Soviet 
Union from its inception. 

...Most of all that World War III has not occurred to 
dissolve the world in a nuclear holocaust has been due spe¬ 
cifically to the firm, tireless efforts of Soviet diplomacy 
to achieve peaceful coexistence. One of the foremost achieve¬ 
ments of that diplomacy, the Helsinki Agreement on 
European Security and Cooperation signed in 1975, is a 
solid cornerstone of detente. 

...Today, as never before in history, the possibilities 
of disarmament and of eliminating war from human rela¬ 
tions are real and discernable. This is mainly due to the 
patient, tactful, responsible use of the peaceful negotiating 
table by the Soviet Union. 

...Part of the capitalist response to the rise of the new 
system has been intensified repression, banning, prohibi¬ 
tion or curtailment of freedom and rights of those in the 
society who advocate or sympathize with socialism or hail 
the October Revolution and its anniversaries. This, how¬ 
ever, has proved increasingly counterproductive, and today 
capitalism is caught between its repressive character and 
the need to appear as a proponent of human rights. The 
sudden human rights stance by the US and other capital- 
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ist governments is not merely an anti-Soviet gimmick 
but is an attempt to get out from under the fact that the 
capitalist powers have always been intimately associated 
with inhumane actions and episodes around the world, 
while socialist countries have been identified with strug¬ 
gles for freedom and democracy everywhere for the entire 
past 60 years. 

...The decade since then, from our 60th anniversary van¬ 
tage point, has all the signs of history being speeded up, 
like accelerated cinema projection. In that time have occurred 
the staggering Vietnam defeat of US imperialism, the collapse 
of the Portuguese colonial empire in Africa and looming 
demise of racist regimes on that continent, the dissipation 
of the cold war and its replacement by detente, the devel¬ 
opment of serious disarmament talks and of nuclear weap¬ 
on curtailment, the end of fascism in Portugal, Greece 
and Spain, the four-power agreement on West Berlin, the 
Helsinki Agreement on European Security and Coopera¬ 
tion, the unimpeded advance of socialist economy while 
capitalist economic crisis deepens and lengthens, the ex¬ 
pansion of trade and of economic exchanges between so¬ 
cialist and capitalist countries. 

All of these events have been victories or advancements 
of the socialist countries’ peace policy, demonstrations 
of their economic strength and growth. 

...What the seventh decade of the October Revolution 
means for the people of the world could scarcely be imag¬ 
ined but a few years ago: a curtailment and gradual elimina¬ 
tion of war as a means of conducting relations between sta¬ 
tes and systems, an inhibiting of imperialist aggression 
and intervention, the complete disappearance of colonial¬ 
ism and racist regimes, a socialist system that decisively 
excels capitalism in production, productivity, and distri¬ 
bution of goods and services, the cooperation of states for 
the genuine rapid development of the “third world”, and for 
the overcoming of hunger, pollution and major diseases. 

Concerning the distance that mankind has traveled in 
the past sixty years, these prospects are not at all unrealis¬ 
tic. 

New World Review, November-December 
1977, pp. 6-10 




BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


John Reed (1887-1920). One of the founders of the Communist Par 
ty USA, brilliant writer and journalist. He was a witness to the revo 
lution in Mexico (Insurgent Mexico, 1914); denounced the massacre 
of striking mineworkers in Colorado ( The War in Colorado, 1914); 
covered hostilities in Europe during the First World War (The War 
in Eastern Europe), and went to Russia in the same capacity in 1917. 
Hailed the October Revolution. Published his 10 Days That Shook 
the World in America in 1919. It is the best work of reportage on the 
victory of the socialist revolution in Russia. Lenin, whom Reed met 
quite regularly, highly appreciated this work and wrote a preface 
to it. Reed was a member of the Executive Committee of the Comin¬ 
tern. He died of typhus and was buried at the Kremlin wall in Moscow. 

Eugene V. Debs (1855-1926). Outstanding figure in the US work¬ 
ers’ and socialist movement, and one of the founders of the Social¬ 
ist Party, he was five times its candidate for US presidency. He was 
sentenced to 10 years imprisonment for his campaign against US 
participation in World War ( in 1918-21. In 1917 he welcomed the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia and expressed his 
admiration of the Bolsheviks and Lenin; he called for friendship 
between the US and the Soviet peoples. 

William Z. Foster (1881-1961). Outstanding figure in the inter¬ 
national communist and workers’ movement and one of the found¬ 
ers and leaders of the US Communist Party, he was subjected to 
arrests, prosecution and imprisonment on many occasions. He hailed 
the Socialist Revolution in Russia and showed great interest in 
Lenin and his doctrine. His first visit to Soviet Russia was in 1921 
when he saw Lenin speaking; he wrote several books about the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the Soviet Union, about the theory and practice 
of the communist and workers’ movement, and about the Negro ques¬ 
tion. 

Ossie Davis (b. 1917). One of the most popular US actors. 

Art Shields (1888). Well-known LIS journalist and international¬ 
ist, he was a veteran staff member of the communist Daily Worker 
(later renamed Daily World). He spent several years in Moscow work¬ 
ing in the paper’s office there. 

Henry Winston (b. 1911). National Chairman of the US Communist 
Party since 1966. He joined the Young Communist League at the age 
of 19 and from 1933 has been a member of the US Communist Party. 
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During World War II he served for four years in the US Army. Af¬ 
ter his return from war. he was elected National Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party for Organisational Work and Politbureau Member. 
In 1956 he was sentenced to 8 years imprisonment. Released in 1961 
following world-wide public protests. He is the author of many arti¬ 
cles and books. 

Rose Pastor Stokes. Left-wing Socialist, she was active in help¬ 
ing to set up the US Communist Party. 

Walter Duranty (1884-1957). Prominent journalist and writer, 
he was the New York Times correspondent in Moscow from 1921 to 
1936. 


Robert Minor (1884-1952). Painter, one of the great masters 
of political black-and-white art and prominent journalist. He was 
a leader of the US Communist Party and visited Soviet Russia 
several times. 

Ella Reeve Bloor (1862-1951). One of the dearly loved and respect¬ 
ed leaders of the US working class and the Communist Party, she 
was known to many generations of Americans as Mother Bloor. She 
attended the Third International Comintern Congress in Moscow as 
a guest from the Red Trade Union International, where she saw 
Lenin. 

James E. Jackson (b. 1914). Prominent figure in the US workers’ 
and communist movement and member of the CP USA Political Com¬ 
mittee, he joined the US Communist Party in the early 1930s and 
took an active part in the workers’ and trade-union movement in the 
South. During World War II he served in the US Army. He was per¬ 
secuted for his communist convictions; since 1957 he has held leading 
posts in the national Party leadership. Visited the Soviet Union 
many times. 

Claude Lightfoot. Active participant in the Black liberation move¬ 
ment, he joined the US Communist Party in 1931; in 1950, he be¬ 
came a member of its Central Committee. The author of several books. 

Howard L. Parsons. Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of Bridgeport and Member of the Board of the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Jerome Davis. Head of the branch office of the World Christian 
Youth Union in Russia from April 1916 to November 1918. He met 
V. I. Lenin; he consistently advocated the normalisation of relations 
between the USA and the USSR. 

Jessica Smith (b. 1895). Progressive w’riter, prominent public figure 
and faithful friend of IheUSSR. Ficm 1936 to 1977 she was Editor-in- 
Chief of the New World Review magazine (before 1951 it was called 
Soviet Russia Today). She is now Editor Emeritus, Chairman of the 
NWR’s editorial board and Vice-President of the National Council 
ol American-Soviet Friendship. She spent several years in the Soviet 
Union. 
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Johannes Steel (b. 1906), Prominent columnist, lecturer and radio 
commentator, the author of several books. 

St Gus Hall (b. 1910). Outstanding figure in the US and the interna¬ 
tional workers’ movement; from 1959, he has been General Secretary of 
the US Communist Party. He was one of the founders of the United 
Steelworkers of America and among the organizers of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. During World War II he served in the 
US Navy. From 1949 to 1951 he was Secretary of the National Com¬ 
mittee of the US Communist Party. In the 1950s, he served a 8 years’ 
imprisonment sentenced on a trumped-up charge under the reaction¬ 
ary Smith Act. He is the author of many works on Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory. He was several times the Communist Party’s candidate 
for US presidency. 

David Laibman. Assistant Professor of Economics at Brooklyn 
College and Assistant Editor of the New World Review. 

William J. Pomeroy (b. 1917). Author of many hooks and articles 
on theory and practice of socialism and national liberation movements. 

Isadora Duncan (1878-1927). Outstanding American dancer. Short¬ 
ly after the October Revolution she came to Soviet Russia to teach 
children of workers the art of dancing. 

Emma Redell. Primadonna in the Chicago opera in the 1930s. 

William B. Du Bois (1868-1963). Outstanding progressive public 
figure, prominent scholar and writer, opposed racial discrimination 
and segregation, and worked for peace and friendship between nations. 
His father came from France and his mother was a Negro woman. 
He held degrees from several US universities. He won literary ac¬ 
claim with his book The Souls of Black Folk (1903), which dealt with 
the Negroes’ struggle against slavery. He wrote many books on differ¬ 
ent problems; was one of the organizers of the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and a member of the World Peace 
Council . He was sentenced to imprisonment on numerous occasions 
for his activities in defense of peace, he joined the US Communist 
Party in 1961, visited the USSR several times. 

Elizabeth G. Flynn (1890-1964). Prominent figure in the US work¬ 
ers’ and communist movement. She was born into the family of an 
industrial worker. In 1906 she joined the Socialist Party and was 
arrested in the same year. In subsequent years she boldly campaigned 
in defense of political prisoners. From 1960 to her death she was 
National Chairwoman of the US Communist Party; she wrote several 
books and many pamphlets and articles. 

Edward L. Peet. Methodist priest, former Chaplain of the Senate 
of California, one of the active opponents of US repressive legisla¬ 
tion. 

Albert Rhys Williams (1883-1962). Prominent progressive journal¬ 
ist and public figure. During World War I he was a war correspond¬ 
ent. He came to Russia in 1917 and was a witness of the Great Octo- 
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ber Socialist Revolution which he welcomed enthusiastically and 
defended in his publications. He met and talked to V. I. Lenin. He 
wrote many books about Lenin and Soviet Russia, and was an active 
advocate of stronger friendship and cooperation between the USA 
and the USSR. 

Corliss Lamont (b. 1902). Prominent US progressive figure, journal¬ 
ist and philosopher. Between 1931 and 1954, he took an active part 
in the work of the American Union of Struggle for Civil Rights. 
He is an active worker in the peace movement; he headed the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship for over 10 
years. 

Eleanor Roosevelt. (1884-1962). Wife of the US President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and prominent public figure, she represented the US 
at the Commission on Human Rights and Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil of the UN General Assembly. She visited the Soviet Union 
several times and called for the normalisation of international 
relations. 

Pauline Taylor. Public figure and member of the Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Theresa Robinson. Chairwoman of the Committee of Civil Liber¬ 
ties, the women’s section of the Black Elks organization. 

Paul Robeson (1898-1976). Well-known singer and actor, promi¬ 
nent public figure and an outstanding fighter for civil rights and lib¬ 
erties of the Black population and for peace and friendship between 
nations. He visited the Soviet Union many times and was its great 
friend; he was persecuted by the US authorities for his public 
activities. 

Richard Morford. Executive Director of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship set up in February, 1943. 


Henry Wallace (1888-1965). Politician, one of the founders of 
the US Progressive Party in 1948, he was nominated its candidate 
for the US presidency. 


Colonel Raymond Robins (1873-1954). Head of the US Red Cross 
Mission in Soviet Russia from November 1917 to April 1918. Ho met 
V. I. Lenin. In his articles and speeches he told the Americans the 
truth about Soviet Russia. 

Eslanda Robeson (b. 1896). Paul Robeson’s wife, distinguished an¬ 
thropologist and lecturer, she was for many years New World Review 
editorial consultant on Negro and colonial affairs, and its correspond¬ 
ent at the United Nations. 

Harry F. Ward (1873-1966). Professor of Theology, one of the prom¬ 
inent fighters for peace and for the development of American-Soviet 
friendly relations. 
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Holland Roberts. One of the founders and heads of the American- 
Russian Institute in San Francisco. 

Edward Lamb. Ohio industrialist and banker, active in the peace 
movement. 

Joseph North (1904-1976). Distinguished writer and journalist 
and founder and Editor-in-Chief of the New Masses weekly. During 
World War II he was a war correspondent for the New Masses and 
the Daily Worker. From 1964, he was Editor-in-Chief of the Ameri¬ 
can Dialog magazine. In the early 1970s he was the Daily World 
correspondent in Moscow. 

Marilyn Bechtel. Journalist, from January, 1977, editor of the 
New World Review. 

George Morris (1902). Distinguished journalist, columnist of the Daily 
World and one of the leading specialists in the US workers’ move¬ 
ment. He spent several years in Moscow as a Daily World correspond¬ 
ent. 


Hugo Gellert. The oldest US progressive artist, master of political 
black-and-white art. He made drawings of many prominent figures 
in the international workers’ and communist movement. 

William Patterson (1891-1980). Fighter for civil rights, Central 
Committee member of the US Communist Party, Co-Chairman of 
the Communist Party Committee for Black Liberation. 

Dorothy Steffens. Executive Director of the International Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

James Steel (b. 1946). National Chairman of the Union of Young 
Workers for Liberation. 

Frank L. Batterson. Worker in the Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship of the State of Washington. 

Jack Spiegel. Lake States Director of the United Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

Cliff and Chris Herness. Workers in the Minnesota Council of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship. 

JohnAbt (b. 1904). Distinguished progressive lawyer, he defended 
US Communist Party leaders at several trials. 

Mike Davidow (b. 1913). Progressive journalist, he spent several 
years in Moscow as the Daily World correspondent. He is the author 
of several books about the Soviet Union. 
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